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THE APPROACHING CONFERENCE. 

VTien th$ Wesleyan-Methodist Travelling Preacliers hold their Con- 
ferences in Leeds or in Sheffield, they produce an effect which the least 
attentive observer of what passes around him cannot fail to remark. 
During the week the convergence to and divergence from a common centre 
of so many gentlemen in black, as at stated periods they assemble and dis- 
perse, introduces a new and remarkable feature into the motley current of 
the population ; and, on the Sabbath, the influx of almost innumerable 
crowds of country people, from every point of the compass, overflows the 
streets with living creatures, while not unfrequently it creates a temporary 
deficiency of the means of sustaining life. The scene on such occasions 
is without example. Every place of worship belonging to the denomina- 
tion is crowded to suffocation ; and nearly in every street a minister is to 
be heard preaching to a numerous congregation. In Leeds not less than 
from twenty to thirty preachers have been known to be engaged in this 
manner at the same time. Of the bread that perisheth the people may 
suffer lack ; but of the bread of life there is abundance. 

In London, however, the sittings of Conference are not characterised by 
^ any of these features. There is no famine, no street-preaching, no influx 
of strangers. The members of the assembly do not muster in sufficient force 
to colour the streets of the metropolis ; and beyond the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of City-road chapel, their convention is not observed, nor, ex- 
cept by the Wesleyan Methodists themselves, is it even known. And 
yet they form a body which is certainly without parallel in this coun- 
try — we had almost said, in the whole world. But the little that we 
know of China, and the nature of the conjectures which that knowledge 
tends to encourage, suggest caution. They represent, or, rather, they are 
presumed to represent, a body of men who have entitled themselves 
to the gratitude and admiration of every man who wishes well to his 
country, and who has sense enough to perceive that his individual wel- 
fare is inseparably connected with that of his fellow-countrymen. The 
good which that body have done is too great to be calculated, and their 
beneficial influence will probably be felt by the remotest posterity. They 
are not the only faithful preachers of the Gospel — far from it ; nor has 
success been confined to them. But they have succeeded greatly beyond 
the ministers of any other denomination ; and, notwithstanding the boasted 
‘ theory of the Establishment itself, they are the only body of which it 
can be said^'that it h^s tended systematically to pervade the nation with 
religious knowledge. *' When the wily Churchman insidiously objects, that, 
though the voluntary principle might sufficiently provide for the spiritual 
necessities of a town population, it would utterly fail to meet the case of 
rural districts, the Voluntary Churchman has but to point to the system of 
Wesleyan Methodism, and to its practical operation, for a flat denial and 
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disproof of the assertion. From its well-appointed and well- cultivated 
farms, not an acre probably of all our island is excluded, — a signal proof, 
if proof be wanted, that the voluntary principle is not only expansive, but 
absolutely comprehensive. Though a century has not elapsed since the 
name of Wesley or of Methodist had never been heard, as descriptive of 
any denomination of English Christians, yet the Wesleyan Methodists are 
admitted to be at least as numerous as all other classes of Dissenters put 
together; while, from their loc£^ organisation and intimate connexion, they 
form a sort of permanent “ uniop,^Vwbose moral power is too great, and can 
be too speedily brought to bear,* not to atj;ract towards them, and that de- 
servedly, the respectful yet vigilant regard?} not only of those who hold the 
reins of government, but of all who are anxious spectators of the march of 
public events. Whether the vigilance b'f^such regards is likely to be min- 
gled with jealousy, let those judge who know in what manner the govern- 
ing power is exercised in the great bo^y of Wesleyan Methodists. If the 
laws and regulations concerninjg tlwur own internal economy, and their 
resolutions concerning national ^uestio^^vvere the expressions of the will 
of the majority ascertained through chpsen representatives, no Govern- 
ment professing to rule in subjection to public opinion (and, in a free 
country like this, no Government, whether professing to do so or not, can 
rule otherwise), could look upon them in any other light than as an index 
of the state of that opinion. Still some degree of suspicion might r^^n- 
ably be entertained, were the sittings of the representative assembly se- 
cretly conducted, and only so much of their proceedings made public, as 
they might judge it expedient to divulge. But, so long as all the great 
movements of the Wesleyan Methodists are directed by a self-elected an- 
nual assembly, itself under the influence of one man and his satellites, those 
movements cannot fail to be watched with great jealousy by a wise Govern- 
ment. A corrupt Administration might, indeed, rejoice at the existence 
of such an un/enmn in iinperio, in the hope of being able, by those arts 
which such administrations have always known how and with little scruple 
to apply, to convert it into a counter-current to the public opinion ; and, 
though we now possess what is called a Reformed Ministry, we are not 
quite certain that it is such in reality.* If the Ministry, in Mr. Wesley’s 
time, considered his followers to be sufficiently numerous and powerful to 
make it worth while to court his influence, that of our own time is sure 
not to despise the influence of the man (if such there be) who, upon any 
question of national concern, can make the Wesleyan Methodists seem to 
“ speak the same thing.” If the servants of the Crown, forgetting that 
they are not less the servants of the people, desire to carry any measure 
adverse to the interests or the wishes of the community at large, they will 
be ready to pay down a considerable price to him who shall procure them 
the apparent assistance of so large and so equally distributed a portion of 
the nation ; but if, wisely deeming that the true interests of the King and 
of his subjects are inextricably intertwined, the rulers of the land deter- 
mine to be guided by considerations of the general welfare, they canned 
but regard with dislike and apprehension a state of things in which one 
man possesses, or is able to keep up the semblance of possessing, a suprem'e 
control over more than a quarter of a million of the adult population of 
the country. In either case, it behoves those whom it concerns, to weigh w‘?U 
the probability of a time arriving (for the Wesleyan Methodists are a 
rapidly increasing people), when a man circumstanced as has been de- 
scribed, may be able to dictate to whatever Administration may then 
exist. If any statesman is inclined to court the influence of such a man, 

• It is understood, for example, that the present G overnment were encouraged to transform 
the West India Loan of fifteen millions into a free gift of tAventy, on receiving an assurance 
that they should have the support of the Wesleyan Methodists ; and it is ^so nndersto^, 
that, more in return for the support rendered on that occasion, than on any principle of jus- 
tice, the danmge sustained by the property of the Wesleyan Missi onary Society in the island 
of Jamaica, is to be made good at the pubUc expense. 
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that, though great, it is subordinate to influences still greater, let him 
remember the fable of the “ Husbandman and the Snake,"’ and profit by 
the warning which it implies. 

L But it must not be concealed, that, independent of extrinsic interference, 

' the constitution of Wesleyan Methodism is likely, at no distant period, to 

‘ undergo a change, which will effectually deprive it of the power of abetting 

bad Governments, impeding good ones, or Controlling either. Matters be- 
i tween the preachers and the people have^cAne to such a pass, that either 

the ruling power must be divided e^rrilly Between them, or else the present 
rulers will soon have no subj^is'‘‘for the iKercise of their irresponsible 
authority. The people are weaif®Bf submitting to their arrogant dictation. 
Time was, when they quietly surrendel^d all their rights, whether as citi- 
zens or as members of a religi^s community, into the hands of their 
teachers ; but the Reform Bill, Sfid the presumption which always grows 
[ upon the uncontradicted exercise of Arbitrary rule, have changed all that ; 

and the further change to which^fxii^'^e^y points, has the recommenda- 
tion of experience'. The adoptioirtjrtne principle of lay representation 
appears to promise the most effi(?ierft check to ecclesiastical ambition ; and 
that principle has worked so well in one body of Christians by whom it 
was adopted at their origin, that the example may be imitated with the 
moaC^onfident expectation of success. Besides, the principle is in itself 
so re^onable and so just, so scriptural, in short, that it is impossible not 
to suspect of impure motives all who oppose its introduction into the con- 
stitution of Wesleyan Methodism. Like the unblushing advocates of 
Schedule A, persons may be found to defend the actual \Vesleyan-Me- 
^ thodist polity, on the plea, that it has “ worked well but, as, in the iormer 

f , case, it was a sufficient answer to point to the national debt on the one 

hand, and to the discontent of the nation on the other, so, in the lattei, we 

0 need only to advert to the uneasiness of the bocieties, and to the bankrupt 

condition of the chapel trusts, to expose the utter baselessness of the as- 
sumption. In former years, when the cry of oppression \yas raised, those 
who uttered it were either frowned into silence, or were insolently^ asked, 

1 “Have* you not your Leaders’ Meetings and your Imcal Preachers’ Meet- 

' ings? ’What would you haver” But it is now perc^^lvfed, that, so long as 

the presidence of the Superintendent is necessary to constitute those meet- 
ings ; and so long as, by vacating the chair, he can dipolve them at his 
pleasure, and thus anticipate a decision adverse to his wishes, — to talk of a 
partition of power between preachers and people is a bitter mockery, much 
more, when, relying on the approbation and support of his brethren in Con- 
ference, a Superintendent dares even to exercise the power of excommuni- 
cation, and other powers scarcely less awful, without the for.mality of a 
Leaders’ Meeting. No man can suppose that a state of things like this 
will be tolerated much longer, excepting men who, having been accus- 
u tomed to decide irrespective of the feelings of those for whom they have 

• presumed to legislate, have, as it were, lost the power of discerning the 

r progress of public feeling. Such men may deem themselves as safe in 

^ their Conference and District Meetings, as Baron Chasse in his bomb-proof 

I casements, and may imagine that they have rooted the doctrine of passive 

obedience ineradicably in the minds of their supporters ; but those sup- 
porters have become instructed in the opposite doctrine of passive resist- 
ance, and have learned, that, though leaders’ meetings are a mere delusion, 
the power of withholding supplies is a palpable means of defence, which 
the most artful concoctor of Conference edicts, seconded by the wiliest 
r Superintendent, cannot wrench from their grasp. 

Such, then, is the Wesleyan -Methodist Conference — a power, which, 
without state authority, nay, without any title but such as usurpation can 
confer, arrogates to itself the right to make laws to bind the consciences 
of more than a quarter of a million of fellow-subjects : and this is the 
principal reason why we have described it as “ without parallel in this 
country, if not in the whole world 1” 
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j , This singular and unparalleled, if not unprecedented, assembly, will be 

j i convened in London during the last week of July. What will be the sub- 

j jects of its deliberations is not precisely known ; but they may be shrewdly 

' ! conjectured. In the first place, an attempt will be made to force the ma- 

jority into the expression of a decided attachment to the Church of Eng- 
' land as by law established ; and, should the attempt prove successful, that 

expression will be noised abroad in every part of the kingdom, and mil ' 
especially be transmitted to the ears of Government, as the unanimous uni- 
versal voice of the Wesleyan Methodists. The fact that a very large 
! number of that denomination have already' petitioned Parliament in the 

j most unequivocal language, toseverthe Church from the State, and thus pro- 

j nounce the doom of the Establishment ; and the fact that the Conference 

! . is a self-elected body, and not composed of the fairly and freely chosen re- 

j presentatives of the great mass, of which they form, as to numerical amount, 

so insignificant a portion — these facts will not be suffered to militate in the 
least against the audacious step which we have indicated. The suspension 
of the Rev. Joseph Rayner Stephens from the office of a travelling preacher 
. in Ashton-under-Lyne, which suspension is described to have been the 
I unanimous act of the Manchester District Meeting, conveys a sufficiently 

intelligible intimation of future designs. Looking at all the circumstances 
. of this atrocious affair, considering the plot which it has brought to light, 

I bringing also into the account the part which the monthly organ of the 

Conference has taken in the contest between the friends and the enemies 
; of the Church Establishment, it cannot be doubted for a moment, that he 

who has too long governed the destinies of Wesleyan Methodism, meditates 
a determined effort to throw it, bound hand and foot, into the arms of the 
English hierarchy. What hopes he has built upon the presumption of 
; success, it is difficult to ascertain, though easy enough to guess ; but, whe- 

ther he pants after a mitre and lawn-sleeves or not, it is quite certain that 
he wishes to commit himself, his brethren, and “ the mob of Methodism,” 

. to the cause of the so-called Church of England. 

But, as the case of Mr. Stephens will, of necessity, be mixed up with 
the general question of an explicit declaration in favour of the Church 
Establishment, there is reason to hope, that, notwithstanding the corrupt 
constitution of the tribunal, the attempt which we have predicted will 
be fruitless. If a propitiatory sacrifice be offered to the Church, Mr. 
Stephens will be the victim ; and, as to single him out, would be to make 
him the scape-goat for the sins of others who have sinned after the simi- 
litude of his transgression, we must believe that a sense of justice will 
lead many to endeavour to interpose (for the altar has been already 
raised) between him and the sacrificial knife, and to exclaim, “ Why ? 
what evil hath he done ?’* Ay, there’s the rub ! What is his imputed 
crime ? Not as it has been represented in the resolutions by which the 
holy fathers of the Manchester inquisition condemned him unheard ; but 
stripped of the whole round of attributes which have been made to ra- 
diate so glaringly about it, and reduced to its own simple essence, 
what was it that he did ? \\ hy, he exercised the right of private judg- 
ment! -This is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
What, then, if his brethren in Conference suffer it to be decided that 
the finding and the sentence of .the Manchester conspirators were just? 
What! Oh! nothing! a mere bagatelle! Only each man thatrvotes in 
confirmation of the minutes of that atrocious band, resigns from that 
moment the right of thinking for himself, or at least of expressing* his 
opinions. And, should any such man, under the influence of strong 
temptation, be betrayed into the rash assertion that two and two make 
four ; it will be all over with him if he do not immediately and audibly 
subjoin the salvo, “ unless Conference shall otherwise determine !” 

We have designated the members of the Manchester District Meeting 
an (lUocums band, because we think, that, in suspending Mr. Stephens, 
and in pronouncing him to be guilty of a great variety of treasonable 
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acts, before they put him upon his defence, they committed an atrocity. r i 

From this epithet, however, one of the number must be exempted.* ijH 

The resolutions upon record are officially described as the “ unanimous” | ' 

resolutions of the meeting; but this must be an error as far as the indi- | j 

vidual alluded to is concerned. He who (as is stated on the best autho- i‘>S 

rity) long and earnestly contended that the meeting would pursue a ffif- 
ficult and dangerous course if it proceeded against Mr. Stephens by way 
of charges ; he who warned his brethren that (over) such acts must be forth- 
coming, or otherwise the guilt of the party could not be made out; he 
who repeatedly counselled them to look well to themselves and their 
measures, and told them that he foresaw much peril to the Connexion, if 
they took a false step ; he who declared that it was notorious that many 
of the brethren had appeared publicly on both sides of the Establishment 
question ; — he who did and said these things, must have “ turned his 
back upon himself,” had he afterwards consented to the measures which 
he so powerfully, so manfully, but, alas ! so ineffectually, deprecated ; and 
that he did, is as incredible as the figure of Lord Castlereagh is pa- 
radoxical. But, although the resistance of this amiable and judicious 
individual to the rash measures of his impetuous compeers, demands 
our highest praise, we cannot award the meed of approbation to the 
course which he suggested. His advice is reported to have been, that 
they should implore the Conference to consider the question at issue, 
and to legislate for the guidance of the brethren and the societies.’* 

Now, the Conference is ready enough to “legislate,” without being 
“ implored” to do so ; but what we want to know is, whence it derives 
its authority to legislate ? Perhaps the terms on which the preachers 
are received into full connexion, may be construed into an admission 
on their part of the right of Conference to legislate for them ; but there 
are exceptions even to this rule. Certain of the Minutes of Conference,t 
which Mr. Wesley himself drew up, specially reserve the right of pri- 
vate judgment to all his followers. He declares, that, as to each sub- 
mitting to the judgment of the majority, in speculative things no man 
can submit, except so far as his judgment shall be convinced; while, 
even in practical matters, he can only submit so far as he may without 
wounding his conscience ; and that it is undeniable, that no Christian 
can submit any further than this, to any man or number of men upon 
earth, whether council, bishop, or convocation. “ And this,” he adds, 

“is that grand principle of private judgment, on which all the Refor- 
mers proceeded.” Now, with these declarations staring it in the face, 
how can the Conference pretend to legislate upon the subject ? This is 
the age for repealing test acts, not for making them ; and, unless this 
modern assembly of divines be prepared to blot out of its statute-book 
the noble admissions of its founder, and to proceed upon “ the common 
law of Methodism” as expounded by some of the Manchester sages, — 
unless, in fact, they be so audacious as to deny, totidem verbis, the 
right of private judgment ; — they are utterly precluded from even taking 
the case of Mr. Stephens, as “ got up” for them, into their consideration. 

But, supposing that the Conference is competent to legislate for the 
guidance of its members, and also for that of the suckling legislators' not 
yet arrived at years of law-giving discretion, has it any power to legislate for 
the guidance of the societies ? Mr. J. F. Grant, an excellent and inge- 
nious local preacher in the town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, challenged 
the Rev. Valentine Ward to show him by what authority it presumed to 
exercise such a power; and that person, instead of answering his chal- 
lenge, suspended him from office, and expelled him from society : — thus 
practically showing him, that Conference will not only legislate for the 
guidance of the societies, but that superintendents may act as they please, 
relying that they w’ill be fully indemnified by Conference, so long as they 




* The Rev. Samnel Warren, LL.D. 
t See Minutes, vol. i. pp. 3, 4 ; 8vo. 1812. 
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can prove that they have asserted its prerogatives, and those which it dele- 
gates to its trusty servants. 

But the Wesleyan Methodists will teach the Conference and its emis- 
saries another lesson. By spirited but temperate protests, and by reso- 
lutions to stop the supplies, some conditional and others absolute, they 
are evincing a settled determination to resist, once for all, the encroach- 
ments of arbitrary power; and upon the temper of the Conference it 
depends, whether the Connexion shall be convulsed, and perhaps shaken 
to pieces, or whether it shall, by the introduction of needful reforms, 
be equipped for the achievement of fresh triumphs over the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. 

The decision respecting Mr. Stephens, will decide the question. His 
case will not be the only subject which will come under the considera- 
tion of Conference. The plan for the education of the junior preachers, 
which, according to present appearances, is intended to consolidate the 
particular interests of the preachers as opposed to the common rights of 
the people, must be debated, and the question of the Eternal Sonship must 
once more pass under review. But to these subjects we can no further 
allude; and, before the assembling of Conference, we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of recurring to them. 

In the mean time, it becomes all who are anxious for the cultivation and 
spread of pure and undefiled religion, to pray that God will overrule im- 
pending discussions, so as that they shall issue in the promotion of his 
glory and the peace of his church. May the members of the Wesleyan- 
Methodist Conference be endued by Him “ from whom all holy desires, 
all good counsels, and all just works, do proceed,” with that wisdom which - 
is “ first pure, then peaceable,” and which also is “ profi cable to direct ! ” May 
they, like their great and liberal founder, resolve to be “ men of one book,” 
and as, with him, they have declared, “ We believe the written word of 
God to be the only and sufficient rule both of Christian faith and practice ; 
and, while we believe this, we dare not turn aside from it to the right hand 
or the left,” may they be reclaimed in every instance in which they have 
departed from the general principle thus laid dovvn, and from the particular 
principles which God’s word prescribes! May they, in fine, be led to 
adopt, and practically to exemplify, the noble maxim, “ In ne.ces^urii.'t vni- 
tu'‘, in duhii.s lihtrfaH. in omnibus curitas !” So shall peace be within their 
walls, and prosperity within their palaces ; and God, even their own God, 
shall bless them ! Amen, and amen I 



ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF SERMONS BY ROBERT HALL.~No. I. 

It is m>^ intention to lay before the readers of this Magazine, now and 
then^ a few original sketches of sermons, by the late master of Christian 
eloquence ; and, though many of these are little more than a bare outline, 
or hints and sentences put down at the time of hearing, they may serve a 
little to prolong the sound of that voice which so many heard with glad- 
ness, and may promote, in some humble degree, that spirituality and 
heavenly-mindedness for which the preacher was himself so eminent. 
There is in true religion and exalted piety, he used to say, a divine conta- 
gion, which it is unspeakably desirable, if possible, to imbibe and to pro- 
pagate ; though we are, alas 1 but unapt recipients, and repellents rather, 
of that “ savour of life unto life,” which it is the object of the Gospel to dif- 
fuse abroad. Accept, then, for the present, my reader, of one crumb from 
the master’s table. It consists of my recollections of a sermon which I 
heard Mr. Hall preach. From John xvii. 11, ilvl^ I'uthcr, kerp Ihrougk 
thiue oivn name those whom thou hast given me. 

“ This is part of the intercessory' prayer of our blessed Lord for his dis- 
ciples, just before he left the world ; and it is easy to see what object then 
layr nearest to his heart. He asks of them no temporal favour, beyond what 
is included in their preservation. Their sanctification and ultimate glorifi- 
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cation are the principal objects of his solicitude ; and his example in this 
instance is eminently adapted to teach us what ought to guide and influ- 
ence our prayers for ourselves, and for one another. 

“ Our Lord’s request serves also as a specimen of that branch of his 
mediatorial office which he performed in heaven, where he ever liveth to 
make intercession for us. He is entered into the holy of holies, with his 
own blood, there to appear in the presence of God for us. His interces- 
sion is no doubt conducted in a manner far beyond our conceptions ; yet 
from this and other passages of Scripture, we may be permitted to infer, 
that the grand object of it is to secure the highest good of his people, their 
present sanctification and future felicity. 

“ The season when these intercessions were offered up is worthy of par- 
ticular notice, being at the very time when our Saviour was about to be 
delivered up as a sacrifice for sin. How disinterested and how elevated 
must have been the state of his mind, that could command such complete 
abstraction from the scene before him, as comparatively to overlook his 
own sufferings in the love he bears to his people. Any other mind would, 
in such circumstances, have been absorbed in its own interests ; but here 
we see infinite love and compassion triumphing over the shame and suffer- 
ing of the cross, and even obliterating their remembrance in the great 
purposes they were intended to accomplish. 

“ The more direct and immediate object of our Lord’s intercession on 
behalf of his disciples was their personal safety, that they might be so 
kept that their lives should be preserv'ed. He foresaw the danger to which 
they would be exposed, from the fury of their adversaries, and the desola- 
tions of a cruel and relentless persecution. The Apostles lived to witness 
this in its most terrific form : they were placed in the very centre of all 
this danger, soon after our Lord’s ascension. The persecution that arose 
about Stephen did not subside till multitudes of Christ’s followers had 
been put to death ; yet in the mean time the Apostles were preserved, by 
the special care of Providence, to carry on their work, and that in answer 
to the intercession that had been offered uj). Nearly all of them eventually 
perished by violent hands, all perhaps but one ; but it was not till after 
they had been preserved to a very distant period, and the purposes of the 
Divine Being had been fully accomplished by their ministry. 

“ Their spiritual preservation was a still higher object; and to this our 
Lord especially referred in the prayer he offered up. Placed under the 
influence of every thing that was inauspicious to a prompt and persevering 
profession of the name of Jesus, living at a period when persecution waged 
incessant war, when the religion of Christ was every where unpopular, 
when it was regarded as the most monstrous innovation on all the estab- 
lished modes of thinking, and oppo.^ed to all the known religions of the 
World ; its advocates and defenders at the same time encompassed with so 
much weakness and infirmity, with hearts so deceitful and minds so frail 
and imbecile, temptations so powerful and trials so overwhelming, — what 
but the power of God could be sufficient to sustain them, and to give 
them at last the victory ? Had not the Lord put forth his hand to rescue 
Peter, after his awful prevarication, his destruction would have been as 
final and as certain as that of Judas. None are safe but those who are 
kept by the power of God unto salvation ; and those who happily endure unto 
the end, will have to ascribe it wholly to the riches of his grace. 

“ The blessed Redeemer had hitherto been personally present with his 
disciples, and had presided over them as the shepherd of the flock ; but a 
great change was about to take place in their relative condition. Their 
personal intercourse was soon to be suspended : he was about to transfer them 
to another dispensation, in which the official agency of the Holy Spirit would 
be more eminently displayed, and to whose care and guidance they were 
liow to he committed. The Lord had nearly finished his course and com- 
pleted his work, his warfare was accomplished ; but * they are in the world, 
in a situation replete with danger ; they are in a world lying in wicked- 
ness, where the prince of this world holds his throne. To dare to be sin- 
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gular in such a world, requires more than human fortitude, and nothing 
less than Omnipotence can sustain them. ‘Holy Father, keep through thine 
own name those whom thou hast given me !’ 

“ Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever : he possesses the 
same sympathy and love for his people, and exercises the same care for 
their comfort and safety. He hears all our prayers, listens to all our sighs, 
and is ready to succour in every time of need : he will neither leave nor 
forsake, but will love and keep us to the end. 

“ The import of our Lord’s intercession may teach us to form exalted 
conceptions of the heavenly state, and of the nature of its felicity. He 
assured his disciples that he had appointed unto them a kingdom, where 
they are to sit with him on his throne, to be merged in his glory, and 
clothed upon with, immortality. His leaving them Avas, in order to pre- 
pare mansions for them in heaven, to which he Avould finally conduct them; 
and, though these glories were first announced to the immediate disciples 
of our Lord, they are equally the inheritance of all who believe in him to 
the end of the world. 

“ Let those seriously consider their condition who have no claim to this 
high relation, no interest in all this glory. How can you be satisfied with 
remaining at a distance from Christ ? He invites you to come, he is the 
propitiation for sin, through faith in his blood, and is able to save to the 
very uttermost. The medicine of life is prepared, is exhibited : will you 
turn it into the aliment of death, and perish in sight of salvation ! Many 
around you are on the way to glory ; and are you willing to be left 
behind ? To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts.” 

PAULINUS. 
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PRACTICAL EFFECTS OF INFIDEL PRINCIPLES. 

Paine's first wife is said to have died of ill usage. His second was rendered 
so miserable by neglect and unkindness, that they separated by mutual 
agreement. His third cotnpanion^ not his wife, was the victim of his seduc-' 
tion, while he lived upon the hospitality of her husband. Holding a place 
in the excise of England, he was dismissed for irregularity ; restored, and 
dismissed again for fraud, without recovery. Unable to get employment 
where he was known, he came to this country, commenced politician, and 
pretended some faith in Christianity. Congress gave him an office, from 
which, being soon found guilty of a breach of trust, he was expelled with 
disgrace. The French revolution allured him to France. Habits of intoxi- 
cation made him a disagreeable inmate in the house of the American minis- 
ter, where out of compassion he had been received as a guest. During all this 
time, his life was a compound of ingratitude and perplexity, of hypocrisy and 
avarice, of lewdness and adultery. In June, 1809, the poor creature died in this 
country. The lady, in whose house he lived, relates that he was daily drunk, 
and in his few moments of soberness, was quarrelling with her, and disturbing 
the peace of her family.” At that time “ he was deliberately and disgust- 
ingly filthy. He had an old black woman for his servant, as drunken as 
her master. He accused her of stealing his rum ; she retaliated by accus- 
ing him of being an old drunkard. They would lie on the same floor, 
sprawling and swearing, and threatening to fight, but too intoxicated to 
engage in battle. He removed after\vards to various families, continuing 
his habits, and paying for his board only when compelled. In his drtmken 
fits he v'os accustomed to talk about the immortahf i/ of the soul. Such was the 
author of the ** Age of Reason f such the apostle of infidelity! Unhappy 
man! Neither he, nor Rousseau, nor Voltaire, is dead, except in the flesh. 
Their immortal souls are thinking as actively as ever. We and they will 
stand, on the same great day, before the bar of God. How awful, in re- 
ference to such despisers and scoffers, is that description : — “ Behold, he 
cometh with clouds ; and every eye shall see him, and they also which 
pierced him.”— JBisAop AV llvuine*s Evidences of Christianity. 
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DANGER OF ADMITTING HUMAN AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 

In reading the history of the Christian church, how much do we feel dis- 
appointed, in finding the spirit and conduct of its members so much the 
contrary of what was expected ? The history of a people, professing to be 
the followers of the meek and lowly Jesus, is expected to furnish examples 
of purity and holiness of the highest Order ; and to be a record of a course 
of actions of the most benevolent and beneficent character. We do not 
consider that these things should be rare ; such examples and such actions 
are expected to be general. The puritj* and active charity, so strongly en- 
joined in the Scriptures, are supposed to be possessed and exemplified by 
all who bear the Christian name ; and the want of these divine properties 
is thought sufficient to mark the character as the reverse of Christian. 

How painfully, then, is the mind affected on learning, from the perusal 
of the historic page, that professors of Christianity have exhibited symp- 
toms so contrary to the meekness and gentleness of Jesus ; and that their 
lives, too generally, have been at A^ariance with the pure precepts of the 
Gospel which they professed. 

The pain occasioned by these discoveries, is increased by the fact, that 
those whose office and station in the church made it necessary that they 
should be examples to the flock in all purity, have very frequently been 
the greatest defaulters. The very men who were appointed to Avatch over 
the flock, as those who must give an account, haA^e been the introducers into 
the Christian church of the most deadly errors, and the patrons of eA”ery 
practice by which that church has been defiled. 

Heavy as these charges may appear to be, they are not more heavy than 
true. Of the Christian church, as well as of the Jewdsh, the Divine Being 
‘has had reason to complain. My people have been lost sheen; their shep- 
herds have caused them logo astray.. Many pastors have desttoynl mi/ vine- 
yard, they have trodden my portion under foot, they have made my pleasant por- 
tion a desolate wilderness. A glance at the rise and progress of some of 
those eA'ils AAffiich liaA'e afflicted the Christian church, and Avhich afflict it 
still, may not be uninteresting. 

In the time of the Apostles themseh'es, the churches were A'ery far from 
being immaculate, either in doctrine or in practice. On this ground the 
Apostles, in Avriting epistles to different communities, found it necessary to 
write in the Avay of caution and reproof ; and sometimes to threaten Avith 
seA'erity, both false preachers and their misguided A^otaries. Attempts to 
blend Christianity and Judaism together, to explain away the doctrine of 
the resurrection, and to neutralise that, of justification by faith alone, or to 
make it an excuse for a defecth e morality, are found amongst the first indi- 
cations of departure from the truth. 

The first teachers of Christianity Avere no sooner taken to their reward, 
than men, trained and educated in the Alexandrian school, Avere admitted 
as their successors. Tl^ese men, holding a system of philosophy, com- 
prising the elements of J udaism and Paganism, hoped to make the religion 
of Jesus appear respectable, by mixing it and their philosophy in one 
mass ; and by teaching its doctrines and duties under the garb and name 
of philosophers. By this means, divine truth became blended Avith human 
errors ; the light of heaven Avith the darkness of earth ; and the revelations 
of the Spirit Avith the traditions of men. 

To the human sou), its Creator has giA-’en a faculty, corresponding to that 
of the palate of the mouth. By the latter, aa'c distinguish betAveen the Avhole- 
some food and the tainted ; and, by the former, Ave perceh’e the difference 
between the AAffiolesome truths of God and the unsaA’oury traditions of 
men. Inability to distinguish betAveen saAmury and unsaA’ourA% SAveet and 
bitter, proA'es that the palate is either defective or disordered ; and inapti- 
tude to discriminate betAveen truth and falsehood proves, Avith equal clear- 
ness, that the understanding is unsound, or perverted, or polluted. 

The patrons of error, therefore, found it no easy matter to make their 
' VOL I NO. I-. C 
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unhallowed mixtures pass for the truths of God. The people of God felt 
a latent rising ip their feelings at the mental medley that was set before 
them. God of truth could not give his sanction to these corrupt 

teachings ; and the hungry sheep looked up without being fed. The con- 
sequences wete,. the torch of divine truth became almost extinguished ; 
darkness covered the earth, and gross darkness the hearts of the people ; 
depravity of character, of worship, and of conduct, followed as matters of 
course ; and, with little exception, the Christian church became a mass of 
'corruption. 

Other means than manifestation of the truth to every man^s conscience in the 
sight of Goef were now adopted to cause these perversions of truth to be 
received as the sayings of the Holy Spirit. Imaginary degrees of fancied 
superior sanctity were attached to the sacerdotal office. New orders of 
ministers were created under the name of bishops, archbishops, and patri- 
archs; and their decrees were to be binding upon both clergy and laity. 
Their interpretations of doctrine and Scripture were frequently so very re- 
volting, that the utmost stretch of ignorant credulity could not admit them. 
This refusal to admit their offensive dogmas, as of equal authority with 
the Holy Scriptures, roused these shepherds of the flock of Jesus almost 
into madness. Councils and synods, almost without end, were called to 
determine points of faith, forms of worship, and the times of festivals. 
From these prolific sources of error and intolerance, proceeded most of 
those false doctrines and those prosecutions which have perplexed the 
church of Christ, and have clothed her few faithful witnesses in sackcloth 
and ashes. 

It is a monitory fact, that the ministers of Christ have scarcely ever been 
entrusted with power without abusing it. Forgetting that they themselves 
are fallible, in common with others, they have seldom asked whether or not 
the dissensions which have taken place, may not possibly have originated 
with themselves. Confounding their own opinions with the dictates of in- 
spiration, they have laboured diligently to enforce upon the consciences of 
men, those opinions as the truths of God ; and have branded, as heretics, 
all who had the sagacity and the integrity to detect the imposition, and to 
separate the precious from the vile. It is already known that many, and 
probably on that day when the secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed, it 
will be found that most of those who have been branded as heretics, schism- 
atics, and troublers of the church, secured these appellations, by simply pre- 
ferring the truth of God to the sa}ings of fallible men. For almost every 
false doctrine, evil practice, and unscriptural form of religious worship, that 
have obtained in the world, we are indebted to fathers, bishops, and coun- 
cils. This is a fact, that every one who has read the history of the church, 
will unhesitatingly admit. And it is equally true, that all the persecutions 
and martyrdoms which have transpired in the religious world, arose from 
the fact, that the power of divine truth triumphed in the consciences and 
lives of individuals, in spite of the contradictions and oppositions of priestly 
domination. 

The disquietudes of the Christian church have been most frequently occa- 
sioned by substituting human authority for divine in matters of faith. The old 
philosophers invented systems of philosophy and ethics, and required their 
pupils to adopt implicitly the ipse dixit of their masters. Some of those 
philosophers became bishops and fathers in the Christian church, and 
brought their philosophising and dogmatising habits with them. The con- 
sequence was, instead of teaching their disciples the doctrines of the Scrip- 
tures in a clear and an unadulterated manner, they began to philosophise 
upon religious subjects, to fabricate creeds and articles of faith, and to in- 
vent an imposing form of worship, that its gewgaw splendour might ex- 
cite admiration in the vulgar, and induce them to consider the men who 
.conducted it as beings of a superior order. By this means the doctrines 
of the Gospel were concealed under metaphysical subtleties ; and forms of 
worship were disgraced with all the idle pomp of heathenism^ 
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It were to be wished that these follies could be considered in relation to 
antiquity alone ; but this is impossible : they still exist ; and exist amongst 
those who are the first to boast of their liberality and their fi^edom from 
ecclesiastical domination. 

The soul of the venerable John Wesley could not be bound by the cords 
of human authority. He professed to be a man of one Book ; and he could- 
say. We believe the written tcoi'd of God to be the only and su fficient rule both 
of Christian faith and practice ; and, while we believe this, we dare not turjt 
aside from it to the right hand or the left. After such declarations, it has ex- 
cited surprise, that human authority, sometimes at variance with itself as. 
well as the Holy Scriptures, should be recognised as the standard of faith 
and orthodoxy among his followers. Such, however, is the case; and this 
^ standard of faith is found in the first four volumes of Mr. Wesley’s Ser- 
mons, and in his Xotes on the New Testament. 

This subject is noticed, because, of late, an unusual stress has been laid 
upon the fact of being conformable in opinion and judgment to this stand- 
ard ; and, because men in the Connexion have betrayed a disposition to 
carry matters with a high hand, some degree of unpleasantness has been 
engendered. The folly, however, of attempting a conformity of opinion 
with this standard, in every particular, will appear from the following 
facts : — 

On Heb. xii. 9, Mr. Wesley says, “ Perhaps these expressions. Fathers of 
our flesh and Father of spirits, intimate that our earthly fathers are only the 
parents of our bodies ; our souls not being derived from them, but rather 
created by the immediate power of God, and infused into the body from 
age to age.” In the third volume of his works, it is shown that such an 
opinion is nearly, if not actually, blasphemy. — P. 153. 

On Rom. viii. 21, Mr. Wesley says, “ Destruction is not deliverance. 
Therefore, whatsoever is destroyed, or ceases to be, is not delivered at all. 
Will, then, any part of the creation be destroyed ?” The meaning of this 
note is made more clear by the sermon on the “ Great Deliverance.” But 
Mr. Benson, on the same ])assage, tells us, that the doctrine of this note 
and of this sermon, is one of the wildest reveries which ever entered into the 
mind of a thinking man 

On Acts xiii. 33, Thou aid my son, this day have I begotten thee, Mr. Wes- 
ley says, “ The meaning, therefore, is, I have this day declared thee to be 
my son. As St. Paul elsewhere, declared to be the Son of God with power, 
by the resurrection from the dead. And it is with peculiar propriety and 
beauty, that God is said to have begotten him, on the day when he raised 
him from the dead, as he seemed then to be born out of the earth anew.” 

On the same passage, quoted by the Apostle, Heb. i. 5, the note is, 

“ Thou art my son, God of God, light of light; this day have I begotten thee. 

I have begotten thee from eternity, which, by its unalterable permanency 
of duration, is one continued unsuccessive day.” 

Here are two notes on the same text. The first explains the text as a 
prediction of the of the human nature of Jesus Christ from the 

dead ; the other, as a declaration of the eternal generation of the divine nature. 
The two notes, therefore, contradict each other. The question then is, 
which of these is the Methodistical, or orthodox, note ? The Conference 
has determined that the laiter is the standard, and shall be the test, of 
orthodoxy. Of this, the Test Act, made at Manchester, in the year 1827, 
is the proof. But, by Mr. Wesley’s own showing, the note in question is 
not only contradictory to the preceding note, but also to the sacred text. 
Conference Methodism is thus made to consist in rejecting Mr. Wesley’s 
authority, when he so generally agrees with Zu/z/sr// and with the Holy Scrip~ 
tures ; and in adopting his authority, when, by an instance of human frailty, 
he happens to differ from both. 

In the same note, Mr. W esley introduces the doctrine of unsuccessive dura,, 
tion. Eternity,” he observes, “ is one continued unsuccessive day.” On 
this subject, Mr. Watson (JTheol. Inst. vol. i. 395) says, “ It is said, the 
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eternal existence of God is vot to be considered as successive. Such, cer- 
tainly, is 7wt the view given us of this mysterious subject in the Holt/ Scrip- 
tures,^' — and proceeds to considerable length in support of his assertion. 
One part, then, of this note is shown by Mr. Wesley himself to be in oppo- 
sition to the sacred text ; and the other part is said to be equally as con- 
trary to it by the late Mr. Watson. 

On 1 Peter i. 2, Mr. Wesley tells us, that, “strictly speaking, there is 
no foreknnu ltdge, no more than af lerknowledge, with God ; but all things are 
known to him as present from eternity to eternity.” Mr. Watson {Theol. 
I nut. vol. i. 449) says, “ There is foreknowledge, present knowledge, and 
afterknowledge, rcith God, as tcell as ri ith ourselves. There is foreknowledge, 
stiicfli/ and jiroperlif speaking, zvith God." 

Such discrepancies might be noticed in great numbers. But those which 
have been produced are sufficient to show that the venerable Wesley was 
not infallible. His Notes, which are -made the standard of Wesleyan Me- 
thodist faith, are sometimes at variance with themselves, as well as with the 
Holy Scriptures. Messrs. Benson and Watson are high authorities in the 
Connexion ; and yet they frequently dissent from the recorded opinions of 
its founder. These facts evince the folly and weakness of making human 
authority the standard of faith in matters of religion. The practice has 
always been the bane of the Christian church ; a fruitful source of strife, 
of persecution, and of martyrdom. We do not recommend laxity of atten- 
tion to purity of doctrine ; no such thing. But let the Bible, the holy Bible, 
be the standard. Let our doctrines be onh, such as are embodied there ; 
our rules of life oahf such as are recorded there; our system of discipline 
onh/ such as is enjoined by that authority. 

Let not the pious reader think that we wish to sink the character of Mr. 
Wesley. Nothing of the kind. Next to the Apostles, we revere him as a 
chosen messenger of God ; as a holy man of God ; as the reformer of a 
fallen and lifeless church ; and as the benefactor of his country. But we 
do object to the placing of him in the room of God ; to the arraying of his 
opinions with the authority of infallibility, and to making them the stand- 
ard of our faith; to the setting of him above God, and to giving more 
importance to his writings, than to the Scriptures, by making his Notes a 
test, even though in glaring opposition to the sacred text ; — and whether this 
has not been done, let the reader judge. The conduct of those men who 
thus act, is a blight upon the Connexion. God has a controversy with 
them. The whole body is agitated, and rapidly coming to a resolution to 
break the yoke which has been imposed upon it. Coming events cast their 
shadows before ; the horizon darkens ; God save us as a people ! 



LETTERS TO LOCAL PREACHERS. 

Letter I. 

The handsome proposition of the proprietor entitles me to say, that this 
Magazine ought to have an extensive circulation amongst Methodist Local 
Preachers. Believing that it will, I have obtained his permission to address 
that very useful and very respectable class of Christian ministers in a 
series of letters, which I will endeavour to render interesting to all, and 
instructive to some, of them. With regard to instructiveness, I make a 
limitation ; because I know that there are hundreds of local preachers that 
are much better able to instruct me than I them, — hundreds whohave more 
learning, more experience, more talent, and, what is of infinitely higher 
moment than every thing besides, more piety, than I am prepared to pre- 
tend to. To even these, however, I hope that my letters may prove not 
uninteresting, because, though I will not make any specific promises con- 
cerning them, lest I should injure myselfjby raising lexpectations too great 
to be fulfilled, — because those letters will be confined to subjects imme^ 
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diately connected with the mental improvement of their less-educated 
brethren, and with the extension of the beneficial influence of the whole 
brotherhood. But the present letter is not to be taken as a specimen of 
the series, being merely annunciatory, preparatory, introductory, and such 
like. 

The office of the Christian ministry is the noblest office of humanity. 
One cannot conceive of a character more awful, more dignified, or more 
sublime, more useful, more benevolent, or more amiable, than he who dedi- 
cates himself, body, soul, and spirit, to the propagation of divine truth, 
— than he whose constant occupation it is to point sinful man to the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world — than he whose sense 
of his responsibility as an ambassador of Christ is such, that he knows no 
other fear than lest, at the conclusion of his earthly course, he should not 
be able with confidence to say, 1 otn clear from the blood oj all wen. If 
such an apprehension exist in the minds of men diligently and disinterest- 
edly employed in ministerial and pastoral labours, what must be the case 
of those who have taken up the (ffiristian ministry as ©ne of the learned 
professions, as a respectable station in society, as affording the leisure 
requisite for the pursuit of objects irrelevant to Us objects, as an easy ®dua- 
tion, or as the way to wealth and temporal advancement. Is it not ternble 
to think of the withering frown which awaits such, whensoever they shall 
present themselves before Him from whom immediately and exclusively 
they professed to derive their only motives for assuming the evai^elical 
office ? Nor is the case of those who, though they assumed that office in 
a proper spirit and from pure motives, have allowed worldly-minded ness 
to adulterate their first feelings, much more enviable than that ot those 
who never were otherwise than rvorldly-minded, — neither at the commence- 
ment, nor at any period in the progress, of their ministerial career. But 

this is the dark side of the picture. i ^ 

No candid man will deny, and no scoffer can disprove, that, in this 
country and in America, if no where else, there are hundijds of Christian 
ministers who became such with no view of honour or profit, ease or plea- 
sure, but solely with a view to the diffusion of religious knovdedge and the 
conversion of mankind ; and hundreds, too, whose conduct affords the best 
evidence, that their original motives continue not only to predominate, but 
to exclude all others. This, it is true, is more universally the case in the 
United States than in the British Empire; 

of the Christian church has the misfortune to be allied with the State, and 

in every portion of the Christian church the emoluments of its ministers 
. ' ^ . -1 -..roTTi-o affni’dini? them the 



rre adal,.'^^i Thdr domestic wants, ndthout affovding them the 

means of indulging in an extravagant style of living. So long as the 



laments oT tlmW^ Irish episcopal clergy are regulated or 

Sher. unregulated, as they now are-so long as they ascend in a scale of 
geometrical progression from twenty to thirty thousand pounds per annum 
!!riong, that is, as the Church to which that clergy belong, or, as they 
•would have it, which they exclusively compose, retains its connexion with 
the State ; for, until that connexion be utterly dissolved, the scale of rem - 
neration will remain substantially the same, continuing to exhibit similar 
instances of iniquitous disproportion and ™‘*-^'’"?rian enormU^^ 
as fto adopt the admission of that apostle of expediency, Paley) rich and 
splendid shuations in the Church” “ are held out as prizes to 
«?good hopes and ingenuous attainments to enter into ® 

as on the principle of “allurement,” “ opulent shares are resert'ed to ye- 
wlrd the success of a few,” in order that “young men 9^ f 
ties may be encouraged” to aspire “ beyond a penurious mediocrity of 
suhsistelce and situation,” and that the clerical “profession I’® 

thought “mean and uncreditable,” may not he ‘‘ 

of every other,” none being “ found content to stake the I"riune <rf then 
lives” in it, but they “ whom slow parts, persoyiul defects, or a 

condition of birth and education, preclude s^cce- 

. -so long, in one word, as the inspiration of Mammon is made a succe- 
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daneum for that of the Holy Ghost, just so long will the clergy of the epis- 
copal church continue to be composed — as far, at' least, as the “ prizes,” the 
“ opulent shares,” and the ‘‘ rich and splendid situations” are concerned — 
of men who, notwithstanding what the self-styled non-conscientious Arch- 
deacon says about “ personal defects,” must, on Scripture principles, be 
numbered amongst the miserable, the naked, the halt, and the blind.” 
Would not any one, who had not read the mellifluous discourses of this 
facile princeps of apologists for ecclesiastical corruptions, imagine that our 
quotations had been taken from a Glasgow Lottery puft’, instead of a ser- 
mon preached at the “ consecration,” as they call it, of a Christian bishop ? 
And would not a stranger to the character of Paley and to the state of eccle- 
siastical afiairs in this country expect to find, that, while the clergy of the 
Church of England were as fine a set of animals as the King’s Life Guards, 
or the footmen of the nobility, the ministers of voluntary churches, which 
are not constructed upon the principles of “ the wheel of fortune,” were 
no better than an awkward squad, or the gawkies whose office it is to wait 
on country ’squires? He would enter City-road and Great Queen-street 
chapel in the confident expectation of seeing a hunchback in the pulpit 
of the one, and a stone-blind man in that of the other. And yet every 
Bishop is not an Adonis ; while Cardinal Wolsey, the most successfully 
ambitious churchman that ever lived (the Popes themselves excepted), had 
but one eye. Nor was it because of his distorted vision that George White- 
field was not made an Archbishop. Few men, in the present age, have 
attracted larger audiences than Dr. Chalmers : is his popularity to be attri- 
buted either to the elegance of his form or to the beauty of his countenance ? 
St. Paul himself, if he had no personal defect, had no peraona! advantage. 
But it is not the fact that the ministers of voluntary churches are members 
of the crooked family. For aught that we can see to the contrary, the 
‘‘ human’face” is as “divine,” whenbeheldin aplain Methodist or other Dis- 
senting pulpit, as when seen in the gorgeously carved pulj)itsof the steeple- 
houses. And though some of the Voluntaries are content to seek the aid 
of powder, starch, and bombazin, in the adornment of their own exteriors, 
yet the great majority, as if j)ersuaded that the Christian minister is, when 
unadorned, adorned the most, altogether reject the foreign aid of orna- 
ment. If the duty of a Christian minister were to discourse upon personal 
beauty, it might be of some advantage that his own person should demon- 
strate the truth of his statements ; but, since the beauty of holiness is his 
grand theme, it is of much more importance that he should personate the 
reverse of moral deformity than that he should be six feet high without his 
shoes, have limbs and features like Apollo, and locks like Hyperion ; not 
to mention the danger of such a man “ instead of truth displaying his 
own beauty.” Give me the minister of Christ who feels that “ woe is him 
if he preach not the Gospel:” not if he preach not merely, but if he preach 
not the Gospel! But I have allowed the profane and foolish reasoning of 
Paley to lead me into too long a digression. 

To return. I was about remarking, that, notwithstanding the large de- 
duction that must be made, on account of the injurious operation of the 
Established Church, this country can boast of a great number of con- 
scientious Christian ministers — of men, who, for small, and in many cases 
insufficient, stipends, are glad to count all things but loss for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus their Lord. But, if I were asked 
to point out that class of Christian ministers who, on account of their zeal, 
their piety, their usefulness, and their disinterestedness, are the pecu- 
liar glory of the church, I should point out the numerous body of Me- 
thodist Local Preachers. Were I speaking of individuals, I might be 
suspected of flattery ; but, as I am speaking of a class of men, I trust 
that my sincerity will not be impugned. Indeed, were I disposed to flatter 
those to whom I am addressing myself, I believe I should find it a very 
diflScult task ; for it would not be easy to collect words that would imply 
greater praise than is justly their due. 

Of whom, then, are you composed, and what are the nature and the ex- 
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tent of your labours ? Some of you, I believe, are in independent circum- 
stances ; many of you are shopkeepers, and otherwise engaged as principals 
in trade ; but the greater number of you, I imagine, consist of working 
mechanics. Let those think this a disparaging statement who please, 
'riieir foolish construction must not be imputed as my intention. I make 
the statement simply because I believe it to be true ; and its truth, I think, 
is greatly to your credit. Nearly all of you, then, are, during the six work- 
ing days of the week, busily occupied with secular affairs. Reasonable 
persons would, therefore, readily admit your title to the undisturbed and 
unlimited enjoyment of the day of rest which God has mercifully appointed. 
But do you devote that day to rest ? On the contrary, it is as much a 
day of labour to you as any of the six. Instead of remaining in the bosom 
of your families and attending divine worship as hearers, you are con- 
stantly engaged in journeying from village to village, and in dispensing to 
others the words of everlasting life. And what is your reward ? Do you 
make a considerable addition to your income by means of your Sabbath 
labours ? Oh, no ! you have no reward, and you expect none, but the 
approbation of God and the possession of a good conscience. It is the 
love of Christ, and the love of souls which is the consequence of it, — it is 
this that constrains you. So far from deriving any pecuniary profit, you 
frequently sustain loss and damage. In many instances, you must either 
subject yourselves to an injurious degree of bodily fatigue, or pay for the 
means of conveyance out of your own purses. Your compeers in trade 
and your fellow-artisans return on Monday morning to their ordinary 
avocations like giants refreshed with new wine ; but you are too much 
exhausted by the extraordinary labours of the preceding day to enter upon 
yours with adequate spirit and energy. Y’^et there is no fund to compen- 
sate you for whatever loss you may thus sustain ; nor to defray the ex- 
penses of medical attendance often rendered necessary by illness superin- 
duced by excessive exertions in your ministerial character, or occasioned 
by exposure to inclement weather in passing to and from your various and 
frequently distant appointments. Nor is this the whole extent of your 
sacrifices. Sermons such as I know you do preach, and sermons such as 
you know you must preach, are not composed except after much study and 
research, rendered more difficult and burdensome to you because your 
books are few and your leisure contracted. I suppose that nearly all the 
vacant hours that you can command, or by early rising create, during the 
week, are devoted to the composition of your sermons, and to the prepara- 
tory reading which is necessary. Y^ou have little time for domestic enjoy- 
ments, less for social converse, and none, perhaps, for that recreation out 
of doors which is essential to the preservation of the health of in-door 
labourers. Your life, in fact, is an unbroken scene of labour : six days of 
the week you labour for the bread that perisheth ; and, on the seventh, you 
labour to communicate to others the bread of life. History informs us now 
and then of individuals who made greater sacrifices, if possible, than 
you ; but it no where, I believe, presents to us a class of men, who at all 
approach you in disinterested, self-denying, and useful activity. 

If I were asked, what, under the providence of God, are the means 
which have most contributed to maintain and to extend the moral conquests 
that have been achieved in this country under the name of Methodism, I 
should undoubtingly reply, the labours of the local preachers. But for 
them, more than half of the existing number of Methodist chapels could 
not originally have been supplied with preachers ; and, but for them, an 
equal portion of those chapels could not now be so supplied. But not only 
are the greater part of the chapels kept open by their ministrations ; the 
occasion for the erection of more arises instrumentally from their efforts. 
They are, and in every period since the very infancy of Methodism they 
have been, the pioneers, the land-clearers, the breakers-up of the fallow 
ground. Many a retired village, in which the Sabbath-day was formerly 
distinguished from the other days of the week by the “ innocent recrea- 
tions” of the inhabitants, prompted, perhaps, by the parson of the parish j- 
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but in which it is now distinguished by the voice of praise and thanks- 
giving, and by the grave, but serene and cheerful, deportment of the 
villagers, as, passing by the crumbling church, they approach the neater 
though the less pretending house. of prayer,— many such a village, I say, 
can testify to the fact, that he who first inspired the vicar with a dread lest 
his parishioners should turn Methodists was a local preacher of that de- 
nomination. .The extent to which the Connexion is indebted to these 
honorary Christian ministers could not perhaps be fully shown, unless, 
which I. sincerely hope they will neA’^er feel themselves under the necessity 
of doing— unless, I say, they should all, or nearly all, simultaneously with- 
draw their services. A local preachers’ strike would as effectually stop 
the grand machinery of Methodism, as the Oldham strike stopped that of 
the cotton-mills in that town. ‘ If I had influence in the Methodist- Con- 
nexion, there is no object which I should deem so worthy of attention, as 
that of improving the circumstances and conciliating the good-will of the 
local preachers. The travelling preachers, being for the most part de- 
pendent upon their continuance in the office of the ministry as Methodist 
preachers for their subsistence, will never, without a more urgent cause 
than it is easy to conceive',' withdraw themselves from the Connexion ; but, 
as the local preachers are quite independent, they cannot be expected to 
put up with so great an affront as their less happily circumstanced brethren 
in the ministry, particularly since that horrid exclusiveness which, more 
or less, used to be found in 'every section of the Christian Church, is now 
universally exploded, and no’ man presumes to say that salvation i» not to- 
be secured except within the pale of his favourite denomination. Sound 
policy, therefore, would dictate a conciliatory behaviour towards men in 
your . elevated j^psjtion. • • 

- But t hale mere* policy ; and I maintain that a sense of duty, ought to 
lead the Vulers-of Methodism (to adopt a current phrase, though one, I con- 
fess, which grates upon my own ear,) to consult your interests as fellow- 
labourers with' them in the vineyard of Christ. I perceive that they are 
enga^d in maturing a scheme for the better education of those of you who 
are, or may be, candidates for the itinerant and missionary work. Into 
the merits of that scheme, so far as it has been developed, it would be 
beside my present purpose to enter. I have no objection to an erudite 
ministry, if the erudition be but of the right sort ; but I think it would be 
well for those who are framing the scheme to which I have alluded, to ask 
themselv'es frequently what Cambridge and Oxford have done for the 
ministerial character, and to guard against those evdls of which a true 
answer will warn them,. “ If Christ,” says the'’ado^ra,ble Cowper, a poet, 
who, I am persuaded, has notT)y a great deal attained th^^elevated rank 
which he is destined to fill in those days when critical acumen and fer- 
vent ,piety may be expected to be found combined in their highest degrees 
in the §ame man, “if Christ is an abler t^ach^r than the, schools, 

’ "• . * ■ - - " Then why resort at every tirrn 

To Athens or to Itonie, for wisdom short 
Of man’s occasions, when in him reside 
t, Grace, knowledge, comfort — an iinfathpmed store? 

How oft, when Panl has served us with a text, 

Has Epictetus, Plato, Tally preached!”. 

But this by the way. One remark, however, I have to make concerning 
the scheme of education for the junior travelling preachers, or those who 
are and may,be candidates for that office ; and that is this — I - find nothing 
• in Mr. Hahnab’s pamphlet about the education of the local' preachers as 
such. I know I shall betbld, you had no right to .e.xpect it; for the 
pamphlet does., not profess to. deal with the case of the, local preachers. 
Very well; butlet the objector tell me what reason there is for providing 
extraordinary means of mental improvement for the -travelling preachers, 
which is not of equal force when applied to the case ofj the local preachers. 
One of two conclusions iS' in’evitable. Either no such -means is necessary 
for the travelling preachers, or some such means is nee.essarv for the local 
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preachers. They preach to the same congregations, and consequently 

>" require the same degree of knowledge. Unless, therefore, it be admitted 

f . ' , that the local preachers are already the superiors of their itinerant brethren 

> * ■* in point of theological and other acquirements, it bespeaks an e1*roneous 

policy, if not gross partiality, to enact measures for raising the latter in 

> ’ the intellectual scale without providing for the corresponding elevation of 

the former. But I think I hear it denied that the two classes preach to the 
same congregations. I think I hear it said that the local brethren confine 
their ministrations to the village congregations, while those of the itine- 
rant brethren are extended to the more polished audiences in towns and 
cities. What, then, is the soul of the peasant less precious than that of 
the citizen ? But I admit that the fact is generally as stated, only suggest- 
ing that “ confine” and “ extended” should change places. But the fact 
thus admitted makes for me rather than against; me. In all times, and 
especially in Methodist times, the ablest preachers have been the simplest, 
the most accomplished the easiest to be understood- I mention no more 
instances than that of Mr. Wesley himself. Now, if the effect of real 
learning is to render a man’s instructions simple and intelligible, and 
if those peculiar branches of learning called theological and biblical, tend 
to throw light upon the sacred text (and that such is the case I suppose 
will not be denied), to whom is such learning more necessary than it is to 
a man whose office it is to give religious instruction to that class of the 
people whose unpractised understandings require the greatest condescen- 
fidon in fjaeij: teach^ ? He who preaches before a congregation of educated 
persons may make a slip either in language or in doctrine without injury, 
because his error, whether arising from mere hurry of speech or from 
fundamental ignorance, is detected by his hearers ; but he who has to give 
to a congregation of rude.end unlettered persons their first views of Chris- 
tiasf> truth, cannot make a mistake of much moment without injurious, it 
maybe fatal, consequences. It would, therefore, appear, that local preachers, 
as almost wholly occupied in teaching those to whom their discourses are 
what commentaries and theological treatises are to the educated classes of re- 
ligious professors, need to be supplied with sound scriptural learning even 
more urgently (if the case be rightly considered)^ than their itinerant, or, 
rather, non-itinerant, brethren. 

*• There is another point of view from which the importance of supplying 
local preachers with the means of mental improvement, appears strik- 
ingly e\ddent. As Christian ministers, they stand in a somewhat similar 
relation to their travelling brethren, with stationary Dissenting ministers in 
general. An itinerant , prdacher — itinerant, becai^e he moves from one 
place to anothej^every two or three years— needs but to supply himself with 
a stock of sermons sufficient to carry him through the term of his officiation 
in any one circuit; but a local preacher does not possess this advan- 
tage, if it can be called one.< Hi^ sphere is fixed. It is true that all his 

k ^ sermons are not ahdressedTlo the san!e congregation. ; his hearers, however, 

are not so various, but that he must draw upon his inventive faculty and 
• his power of composition much more frequently than he who, having accu- 
mulated a certain amount of “ stock in trade,” is at liberty to allow Clarke 
and Cruden to repose undisturbed upon his shelf. 

I know that in the views which I have here expressed, I am borne out. 
by the highest authorities in Methodism. • Some of the ablest ministers 
of the New Testament in that community, have been known to make it a 
point of duty to give lectures and other instructions to those of their local 
brethren who chose to avail themselves of their liberality. This was my 
own v^enerated father’s custom, as, if I mentioned his name, many of you 
would testify. But I fear the day is gone by, when the travelling 
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nominally, your superiors. I think I see — but one prophecy at once. Sup- 
posing that my construction of the wishes of a certain party is correct, be 
it yours to defeat their design, and he it mine, with the ability that God 
giveth, to render you such assistance as I may. You perceive, that, in my 
future letters, I intend (with much humility and deference, I assure you,) 
to point out what appears to me the best method by which those of you who 
are desirous of amassing intellectual and especially theological and biblical 
wealth, amassing it for the purpose of useful distribution to others, may 
attain ends so worthy of your ambition. I shall also endeavour to show 
you, how your influence, in connexion with Methodism, may be most widely 
extended and most beneficially exerted. R. R. R. 



THE 

I. 

They cast him out — they cast him out, 
Though called of God to preach 
The glorious Gospel of his Son 
To all ndthin his reach. 

He preached that Gospel faithfully. 

He preached it round about ; 

And thousands flocked to hear him preach 
And yet they cast him out ! 

II. 

They cast him out — who cast him out ? 
Some wicked men, who felt 
• The lacerating force of truth, 

Wlien he its arrows dealt ? 

Alas ! the foe was from within. 

Instead of from without : 

The servants of the Lord tliemselves 
Cast tlie Lord’s servant out ! 

III. 

Tliey cast him out — why cast him out? 

Perchance he was unsound : 

Perchance he bade believers sin. 

That grace might more abound ; 
Perchance upon Christ’s deity 
He threw insidious doubt. 

Oh, no ! he was quite orthodox : 

And yet they cast him out ! 

IV. 

They cast him out — why cast him out? 

It may be, though his creed 
Was scriptural, ’twas neutralised 
By some unrighteous deed : 

Perchance a bad example put 
Good precepts to the rout. 

No ; he was blameless in his life : 

And yet they cast him out ! 

V. 

They cast him out — why cast him out ? 

It may be that, tliough pure 
In conduct and in creed, his gifts 
The test would not endure. 

Derision ! from a thousand tongues. 

Reply with stunning shout ! 

To talents flve he’d added five ; 

And yet they cast him out ! 

VI. 

They cast him out — why cast him out ? 

Why staid the blest career 
Of gifts so rare, of hands so clean. 

Of doctrine so sincere ? 

Who, if he could, would stop the rain 
That puts an end to drought ? 

TTis words were drunk by tldrsty ears ; 
And yet they cast him out ! 
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VII. 

They cast him out — ay, cast him out : , 

And what was his offence ? 

“ The kingdom of the Lord,” he said, 

“ Ariseth not from hence ! ” 

But, though the grand imperial truth 
Pervades “ the Book” throughout. 

His brethren would not have it so. 

And therefore cast him out ! 

VII. 

They cast him out — they cast him out ! 

^ E ’en old disciples heard 

With profit much and much delight 
His comments on the word ; 

Wliile hearts as nether millstones hard. 
And unbelievers stout. 

Confessed the Spirit’s power in liim : 
And yet they cast him out ! 

IX. 

They cast him out — they cast him out ! 

The lips that he had taught 
The song of souls redeemed to sing. 
Their pastor’s foes besought — 

These, and whom, erring, he reclaimed. 
Whom he resolved in doubt. 

And whom, in grief, he comforted: 

And yet they cast him out ! 

X. 

They cast him out — they cast him out ! 

Yet one, above the rest, 

Of wisdom, and integrity. 

And charity, possest. 

Dissuaded. But his pearls were thrown 
Beneath a swinish snout : 

Like wolves tenacious of their prey, • 
They sternly cast him out ! 

XI. 

They cast him out — they cast him out! 

But, not ^vith this content. 

Forbade him, under pain, to call 
On sinners to repent. 

They surely knew not what they did 
(So candour bids us doubt) 

Who silenced an evangelist. 

Who cast their brother out ! 

XII. 

They cast liim out — they cast him out; 

But this is all his care, 

The approbation of his God 
With God-like men to share : 

And him who of a conscience pure 
The witness bears about, 

God, though Ills fellow-mortals may, 

“ In no t\ise will cast out!” 







J. M. H. 
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The Only Catholic Church. 

THE ONLY CATHOLIC CHURCH. 



Whilst I was a student, I used to pay attention to the derivation and 
meaning of words : and even since I have been actively employed in the 
duties of my own profession, if I may call it such, I have not been entirely 
inattentive to those curious matters ; but yet, in all my philological investi- 
gations, I have never met with any thing half so puzzling and plaguy 
as that almost unintelligible word Catholic. Iw’ill not attempt to recount the 
Lexicons, and Dictionaries, and Scripture Commentaries, to which I have 
had recourse; and yet all to little purpose. Dr. Johnson has waSoAtKos, uni- 
versal., general. Parkhurst (poor man !) is apparently afraid to have any 
thing to do with it ; and even Scapula, that sturdy lexicographer, who, one 
should think, would never be afraid of any word, is as quiet as a mouse 
about it. Ewing, with his wonted volatility, gets over it, as Mr. Wesley 
used to say a cat gets over a fiddle ; viz., without touching it : for he merely 
says, “ From the same, and o\os, universal^ general.’’ Schrevelius, however, 
like a literary hero, takes the lion fairly by the beard ; at least, he does so 
in appearance ; and he says, KaQoXiKos, ex Kara et eXiKos : and he gives the 
meaning of it generalis. 

But, surely, Kara, according to, and oXos, the whole, can never be the real 
meaning of the term in question ? What, does a Catholic church imply a 
universal church, — a church enfolding in its kind embraces every righteous 
person upon earth, and every righteous being in the kingdom of our 
heavenly Father ? Some people seem to think that we are not to under- 
stand the term Catholic inclustveli/, but only exclusively ; because, they say. 
Catholic churches only include a few, while they e.xclude all but their own 
privileged communities from the kingdom of heaven. But opposites, we 
are told, are often confounded ; and the antipodes of our earth, provided 
only that the globe were composed of mud, and the legs of its inhabitants 
were long enough, would be antipodes in actual contact with each other. 

But, to return to our subject, though an exceedingly unwelcome one. I 
have diligently read all our Scripture commentators in their voluminous 
rotation ; but it has proved to be a sheer waste of time, and was, most 
assuredly, a weariness to the flesh. I have therefore been obliged, as my 
dernier ressort, to betake myself to the Church, Liturgy. And, indeed, if I 
may honestly confess my thoughts to you, I strongly suspect that the 
ancient Greeks knew nothing of the word KaOoXiKos, and that the term has 
been coined for the purposes of modern priestcraft. For what, let me ask, 
could such old men as Hesiod, and Homer, and Aristotle, know of a 
Catholic church ? A Catholic church ! A church composed of all the 
pious people in existence, whether in this world, or in that which is to 
come ? Homer and Aristotle knew no more of such a church, than they 
knew of our gas-lights and steam-engines. 

Indeed, a universal church is no where to be found in this world ; nor 
can I meet with any thing of such a nature, excepting in the predictions 
of Scripture, and more especially in its premonitions of the world to come. 

Pray, when all the people tell the Almighty at the church, that they be- 
lieve in “ the holy Catholic church,” do th^ey mean, that they believe that 
their church enfolds in her maternal arms all the righteous people, both 
in earth and in heaven ? or are we to arrive at their meaning by the rule of 
contraries ? or do they mean themselves alone ? Themselves alone, as I 
have always understood the matter. Is the universal church a universal 
thing, or must we give it a restricted meaning ? Is it sectarian, or is it 
universal ? Does it, in fine, mean any thing more than the political estab- 
lishment of the Church of England ? 

But, then, how can such a church be universal ? Can this be their mean- 
ing — a national church is a national monopoly of religion, and, therefore, 
it is universal in the empire? Well, then, in that case it will follow, that 
the universed church is Episcopal and Protestant in England and in Ireland ; 
in Scotland, Presbyterian ; and in Canada, Romish. My eloquent friend. 
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the Rev. J H , used to say, that the Church of England, is the clergy 

of the Church of England ; but myfriend, the Rev, R S , will have 

it, that the Church of England consists of the tithes of England ; since, 
when they say “ the Church is in danger,” they do not mean that the 
character of the Church is in danger, nor that the doctrines of the Church 
are in danger: no; but, the moment that any thing is said about the 
abolition of the tithes, they roar out lustily, that ‘‘the Church is in 
danger !” 

A Catholic church ! Now, if we could but have a Catholic church, it 
would be a ver}" happy thing ; for it would put an end to all our jealousies 
and animosities, and would utterly extinguish sectarian prid6i *We should, 
then have no national favourites and no national reprobates, no privileged' 
and no unprivileged churches. 

But, then, can such a happy consummation be attained ? What has been 
the real cause of our divisions, our jealousies, our animosities, and our 
persecutions ? The cause, we think, is, national monopolies of religion, 
and human creeds, and, by consequence, human subscriptions. Our learned 
doctors, those haughty and intolerant lords over God’s heritage, have in- 
vaded the divine prerogative, and made void the paramount authority of 
the Bible by their official and mandatory creeds, and by making subscrip- 
tion to them a sine qua non of church membership. Only abolish all human 
creeds, and all subscription to human dogmas ; and then we shall have a 
universal church. I was greatly confirmed in this comnction, by what the 
Lord Chancellor said in reply to the Bishop of Exeter in the Upper House. 
“ If this were the veritable and orthodox doctrine of subscription, then he 
would say, that he did not like subscription before, and that he now dis- 
liked it ten thousand times more than he ever did. He had always thought 
it a cloak for hypocrisy. He had always thought it a trap for tender con- 
sciences. He had always thought it a desecration of the holiest objects. 
But it now reared itself before his eyes as a degree of desecration, as a re- 
finement of subtlety, as a device of Jesuitism, as a cloak for hypocrisy, of 
the vilest and coarsest nature.” 

Why, I would ask, should that be made a condition of church member- 
ship in any Christian community on earth, which will not be made a con- 
dition of membership in the happy society of heaven above ? And why 
should any mortal man be more righteous than his Maker and his Re- 
deemer ? He that is fit for the church above, cannot be unfit for the church 
beneath. A condition that will never be required by God himself, ought 
never to be required by any of his pretended \’icegerents upon earth. There 
are cases wherein we are required to subscribe to human dogmas ; but will 
any of those oppressors of the human conscience who require this, venture 
to give it as his opinion, that any such requirement will be made at 
the gate of heaven ? In all the representations which the Holy Scriptures 
give us of the day of judgment, the final happiness of mankind is sus- 
pended upon none but practical conditions. This is more especially the 
case in the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew. I will bow with deference to 
the advocates of human dogmas, when they, or any of them, produce a single 
example in the Bible, wherein the final condition of mankind has been suspended 
on the beiiej of any human and official interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. 
For, as at present advised, I confidently believe that human subscription is a 
baseless fabric ; and that by an appeal to the Scriptures, it falls at once to 
the ground. 

Human subscriptions, indeed, are like water-baptism. ' To him that is 
not an heir of the kingdom of heaven without it, it will never be the meana 
of acquiring a title. Distinct from the inward and spiritual grace of which 
it is the outward and visible sign, the only end which it can possibly an- 
swer is, that of gratifying a superstitious feeling, or of transferring our 
confidence from the real to an imaginary foundation. 

But aunivers^ church is really the thing at which I aim. This, I know, 
has been the object of all ecclesiastical ambition ; an object, however, which 
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such ambition has utterly failed to attain. 1 flatter myself, nevertheless, 
that I have pointed out the sure road* to success in this enterprise, by 
showing that human subscriptions and a universal church can never co-exist. 
The bungling attempts of Popes and councils, with all the paraphernalia 
of secular religion, remind me of the following couplet : — 

Satan thwarts and men object. 

Yet what they would thwart, effect. 

They, however, have thwarted what they would effect,^ instead of effecting 
what they would thwart ; for, in order to create a universal church, they 
exacted subscriptions, which made impossible that which before was within 
the range of possibility. • ■ 

It may, perhaps, be thought by some, that a man of my profession (for 
that is the phrase, though a man be a chimney-sweeper,) ought by no 
means to meddle with such things as these. But they have been left to 
the parsons too long. It is time for simple laymen to take them up, and see 
what they can make ofthem. If we cannot improve them, we cannot make 
them worse. AGRICOLA. 



THE AMERICAN IN ENGLAND. 

Dr. Cox, of America, who, in the month of May, 1833, electrified so 
many British audiences by the peculiar splendour of his eloquence, had 
no sooner returned from this country to his native land, than he began to 
record for publication the results of his observation. A considerable num- 
ber of his long letters have already appeared in one of the New York pe- 
riodicals. The topics which he introduces are what is vulgarly termed 
** spun out,” but, in most cases, with an amusing, and, in some, with an 
instructive, prolixity. The voyage hither, alone, would form more than 
half of a fashionably printed octavo. Nothing is too minute for the tra- 
veller’s remark. Objects and circumstances which many men would deem 
utterly beneath their notice, become in his hands the texts of loi^g philoso- 
phical disquisitions. If he does not find “ sermons in stones, he makes ser- 
mons out of them, or out of things equally unpromising to less skilful extrac- 
tors. But the Doctor’s vein is so peculiar, that he is not tedious, eren when 
he becomes the grave expositor of the reasons why the old maids of Ei^land 
derive a real increase of consideration and respect, from assuming the brevet 
title of Mistress. A few extracts from the letters of so remarkable a naan, 
on such a subject as his residence in England, cannot be otherwise than 
deeply interesting to the readers of this Magazine. 

The origin of Dr. Cox’s visit to this country is thus explained : — 

“ The relies of Ihe cholera, which, when I was singularly spared from deaA, amid its de- 
predations in our city the preceding summer, still oppressed me, and showed their prepuce 
in a pervading and seemingly incurable nervous debUity, were the immediate occasion of the 
voyage. Tliis my physician advised ; and the kindness, prompt and generous, as delicate and 
ha'ppv, of an aflectionate congregation, put me in possession of the necess^ means, while 

their full and free consent was volunteered for my absence: and all this with no movement 

on my part." ^ r i. 

The mention of this, leads the Doctor into a just comi^ndation 
voluntary principle,” as opposed to the system of our Church Establish- 
ment. 

“ Often when abroad, where establishments and hierarchy are orgamsed, where prelacy 
wantons in the wealth and flourishes in the pomps of ‘this present evil world, where bene- 
fices, and livings, and sinecures, and pluralities abound, and shape the^ ideas o eir incum- 
bents while they infect also their principles; have 1 recurred to the incomparable bond of 
affection, the mutual interests of a social and a spiritual character which is the gloiy of the 
American pastor, and rejoiced in the difference. I have in the hght of such contrasts fre- 
quently exclaimed, ‘ Give me the hearts of my people ; I seek not theirs, but them. A con- 
CTecation, without their aflections, is a miserable inheritance, a poor and piUable portion. 
Christ would disdain such a heritage, and so would But all this is romance, a conception 

of impracticable folly, to a clergjTuan, and too often to a Dissenting mimster even, in the close 
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vicinage and cliilling atmosphere of a politico-ecclesiastical establishment. They seem to have 
no idea of it, and to regard its attestation ivith a temper to impeach, or at least suspect, the 
credibility of the tcitness. Endo^vments an^ securities in the stocks, are the considerations on 
which their faith and hope, as opposed to all fanatical expectations, are disciplined to venture ; 
and in manv instances precious little love comparatively exists between the shepherd and the 
flock. And wbat is a parochial organisation without love ? One of the most sepulchral and 
gloomy and absurd relations in the world, as well as one of pre-eminent sacrilege and abuse, 
with sin somewhere, and responsibility ‘ folloA^-ing hard after’ it. Of this, more hereafter.’ ' 

The Doctor is faithful to his promise ; and we find him presently placing 
before his countrymen the following dark and horrible, but yet too faithful, 
picture, of the state of the English clergy, as they are called : — , 

“ It is thought by some calm and shrewd obser\ ers of the statistics of the British hier- 
archy, that there are, of about 18,000 members of all orders of that waning hierarchy, only 
about 1,500 that can be considered spiritual men, or seriously, and tmly, and heartily reli- 
gious at all ! The others differ through all degrees and degradations downwards, from respect- 
able moralists and Arminianising circumlocutors in religion ; whose evangelical na\'igation — 
jure-divino captains, as they claim to be exclusively — is perpetualh* beating against head 
winds, round Point-no-point, to the amusement or tlie repose, but not at all to the advance, 
of the confiding and lethargic passengers that sail with them ; from such as these, I say, 
down to the worst heretics, the most godless scoflcrs at all genuine religion, the Sabbath- 
breaking, the wine-drinking, dinner-loving, fox-hunting, partridge-shooting, horse-racing, and 
even cock-fighting, jure-divinos ; who staiwe their own curates, serve the church by proxy, 
speculate in simony and pluralities, and sin in a way the most detestable and shocking to the 
common sense of Christians and mankind." 

That sentence of our second extract which we have printed in italics, 
seems to contain an allusion to a conversation which Dr. Cox held with 
the Rev. the Principal of King’s College, London, at the table of Lord 
Bexley. By introducing in this place the Doctor’s account of it, we shall 
violate the order of events ; but, as we are but extracting from his letters, 
and not reprinting them entire, classification of subjects is more desirable 
than chronological arrangement. 

“ The Rev. Mr. • • * * wished to know the character of our clergy, and how it compared 
in general with that of England. How they stood in intellect, in scholarship, in manners, in 
social influence ; and especially, how they could be supported without endowments and benefices, 
or properly managed and defended without a civil establishment ? These were questions that 
seemed of chief importance in his view, and the answers to which were marvellous; 

Were tramontane, and stumbled all belief. 

I took some pleasure, I confess, in throwing around him as many clouds of mystification as 
facts would furnish and truth substantiate. He seemed to wonder, as many of them do, 
how religion can endure, when not supported by the pillars and founded on the pedestals of 
the state. One is led often to definition here, as the best clew to solution. Perhaps they 
mean by religion, something different from what we mean by religion. Perhaps their matter of 
perception, apart from the imperfections of its verbal types, i. e. the thing that they mean, is 
such that it can be supported and under-propped, and so can exist and last only in that way. 
Hence they view us as visionary iu our ideas about the nature of religion ; as if we were 
actually so fanatical as to think that religion and godliness were nmwk one and the same in 
substance ; as if we thought that religion ought to respect the other world rather than this, 
and calculate for eternity more than for time ; and, finally, as if we thought that religion 
could live in the hearts and lives of its conscious temples, without a huge organisation of 
magistracy and state canons and a monarch Head of the Church, if simply pecmitted to enjoy 
the pure ministry and ortlinances of the Gospel !’’ 

When the Rev. Principal had been duly astonished at the incredible 
statements of our traveller as to the possibility of diffusing religion, ay, 
and even supporting what is called a ‘‘clergy,” without the interpos- 
ing aid of the state. Dr. Cox proceeded to a comparison of his reverend 
countrymen with the same class of persons on this side of the Atlantic. It 
will be seen that he confidently gives the palm to the former. 

“ I gave it as my opinion then, though with some hesitation, which time gradually reduced 
to nothing, that our clergy, collectively considered, were, as theologians and preachers merelv, 
being estimated by the standard of the Gospel and the commission under which they act, and the 
ends which they are ordained merely to subserve in every thing ; that, as such, they are, on the 
whole, superior quite to the clergy of England— 5^ which I do not mean the 'Establishment 
alone ; nor do I mean to deny or class exceptions here or there. True, ours have not the 
general reading, the address, and the tact, and the manners, and the knowledge of the world, 
which the preachers of England, as a body, comparatively possess. But are these the essen- 
tials, the furnishing and appropriate constituent qualities, of the ministry of the Gospel, the 
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ministry of our Lord Jesus Christ? What if our minitfers are more masterly and at home^ 
between the four corners of the Bible any where, anc^more familiar with its expounded pages 
and its enunciated meaning ? What if they are, as a class, actually wiser in the things of 
God ; holier ; deeper and purer in doctrine ; more useful and more successful in ‘ turning 
many to righteousness and so evincing ‘ the ministration of the Spirit’ in all their agency, 
more owned and honoured by the Giver of the increase ? Are they, tlien, less as ministers, 
than those who are distinguished for none of these things, but only for the possession of 
others ? How much of a courtier, or a man of fashion, or a worldly gentleman, or a 
dexterous and clever politician ; how much of placeman or parasite must one have in his coui- 
position, in order to be an ‘ able minister of the New Testament ?’ in order to be ‘ approved 
unto God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth ?’ 
It would be but carrying out the ideas of some persons there, by a postulate of protraction 
that seems to be not remarkably extravagant, to aver that a clerErA'man of cleverness and 
of competency ought to be educated as a London gentleman, a man of the ton, a complete 
disciple of Chesterfield : all the better if he is a good whip, appears well in the chase, wins 
on the turf, bets wiselv always, a or belongs to ‘the fancy,’ and has gradu- 

ated at Almack’s. We consider what a minister of Jesus Christ is, as He has made and 
manifested it ; and this is alone the criterion by which we mainly care to estimate all those 
who claim the office. On this principle especially, I believe that the Episcopal clergy of 
this country, collectively considered, are far superior to their correspondents or contempora- 
ries of the same denomination in England.” 

Tlie Doctor says that he does not apply his sarcastic remarks to ** the 
Establishment alone but where, we desire to know, beyond the pale of 
that Establishment, are we to find ministers who are “ men of the ton,” 
“ disciples of Chesterfield,” “ good whips,” and “ graduates of Almack’s ?” 

' • And, as to the established clergy themselves, it is but fair to suggest a 
doubt whether the Doctor had seen sufficient of them, or was long enough 
in the country, to enable him to express so decided an opinion as he has 
expressed concerning them, though it does appear that he was long enough 
in the capital to pick up a portion of the slang of blacklegs and pick- 
pockets. 

When the Doctor had expressed the very strong opinion which we have 
just recorded, he embraced the opportunity, which the turn of the conversa- 
tion afforded him, of inveighing in terms of just severity against the absurd 
regulation by which the episcopally-ordained ministers of iVmerica, those 
of them, we mean, who are as truly in the line of the Apostolical Succession 
— a line as completely imaginary and unsubstantial as the geometrical ab- 
straction so called— as the English hierarchy, are precluded from preaching 
• in the churches of England, whensoever any of them may visit our shores. 
To some expressions of respect for Bishops Chase and Hobart, which 
Lord Bexley uttered. Dr. Cox replied, 

• “ How unhappy it i.s, my lord, that when they \'isit this country, you remain unavailed of 
their ministrations, and so incompetent almost to compare their merits and qualifications with 
those of your own clergy T’ 

The company, though comprising several Churchmen, were quite surprised 
to hear that any such restriction existed. They tvere not aware that the 
same Act of Parliament that legitimated the Episcopal consecration of 
Bishops White and Provoost in the first instance (Feb. 4, 1787 ), being soon 
after the war of independence, contained a prohibition, nevertheless, against 
any American ecclesiastic of that denomination officiating in any pulpit 
of the English Church Establishment, and that this prohibition, the 
fruit perhaps of antipathies and vindictive reminiscences then so recent, 
remained in full force. Dr. Cox, not being an episcopalian, was, therefore, 
in a situation to expose the absurdity of this restriction wdth a very good 
grace, and he did so wdth much effect. 

“ ‘ To me, indeed,’ said the Doctor, ‘ it has no personal or official applicability. I have 
already refused enough pulpits to satisfy me of that, although I have not been one Lord’s-day 
in the country. But when an Episcopal minister visits you, he is precluded ; and it operates 
as a virtual denial of his ministry and his ordination. It operates also, so far as it is known 
and felt, as a hostile or a severe regulation. I have some inferential reason for thinking that 
it has been often so felt by those whom it most aflected. It is a kind of gratuitous prescrip- 
tion. As the friend of both parties, I resolved to mention it, if I got opportunity, in some 
of the high places of England ; persuaded, my lord, that such an act is virtually ohsoletanow, 
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at least as it respects the feelings that gave rise to it. It therefore misrepresents the real 
progress of the age; and the present feelii^ of both* nations, especially of England,, whom 
it more implicates.” ’ * 

All agreed in the propriety of the Doctor’s condemnation of this absurd 
and contradictory enactment. Even the High-church Principal of King’s 
College avowed himself prepared to agree to its repeal, and one of the com- 
pany remarked, 

“ That its rescinding, by an express Act of Parliament, would he happily construed every 
where, and would be a fine opportunity to demonstrate the mutual good feelings of two of 
the most Christian, and two of the most maritime, and two of the most nearly related, nations 
in the world." 

Had not a sense of politeness imposed a restraint upon him while at the 
hospitable board of a noble Churchman, the honest American would no doubt 
have dondemned the exclusiveness of Episcopalians in general, much more 
severely than the restriction which formed the subject of his remarks, however 
absurd, as a bar of separation between parties of precisely similar principles 
and pretensions. His real opinions concerning that exclusiveness transpire 
in the account which he gives of a meeting of that poor desolate child of 
the Church, the Prayer-book and Homily Society — a meeting, at which, 
though he attended it out of complaisance to Lord Bexley, the President, 
he sturdily refused to open his Non-conformist lips. While in the com- 
ftiittee-room, he was introduced to Admiral the Lord Saumarez, who grati- 
fied him exceedingly by the following hearty and sailor-like address:—; 

“.Y 04 , Dr. Cox, then, are an American. Truly I love and admire your nation. I welcome 
yoii to tlus country. I love Ae Americans, and you may tell them so, when you go home. 
Sincerely do I hope and prai^, there may be no more war between England and America for 
ever. Why shoirld we two Christian nations so nearly related, and so much alike in every 
thing, why should we ever go to war ? I have no wish, I assure you, to fight against America 
again ! But fight I did once, and against your countrymen, and that stoutly. I have been 
in New York; and was in the action at the taking of Sullivan’s Island. But, henceforth, 
I am for perpetual peace and friendship between the two countries.” 

The following are the good and sufficient reasons which the Doctor as- 
signs for refusing to speak on this occasion : — 

“ While I really felt kind and considerably compassionate, in view of ‘ the present distress,’ 
and pitied the seemingly meagi'e and forlorn afiair, I did not enough approve of the cause 
itself, absolutely considered, to warrant me in a speech that could for a moment even imply 
the contrary. This shut me up to the moral necessity of declining. It was morally out 
of my power to recommend this, or either of the others, of the three strong foundations on 
which vaunting episcopacy rests its massive edific^F — episcopal succession, three orders of the 
clergy, and liturgical worship ! I disbelieve, by moral necessity, the whole trio ; and their 
arguments in favour of them, it 1 needed such assistance, would only aid my Protestant 
conviction against their claims — especially when impudently arrogating, with high-church 
effrontery, a jure-divino and exchisive authority for them, that identifies their chtu*ch with 
the kingdom of heaven, and claims for it the entire monopoly of ecclesiastical power in 
the world.” 

Considering the objects of the Society, Dr. Cox was with reason sur- 
prised at the “meagre and forlorn” aspect of the meeting. “Why,” he 
naturally inquires, 

“ W’hy do not its lofty allies appear now and then, and plead its cause by their presence ? 
Can it be possible that they care precious little about it, after all ? Do they think that the 
loan of their titles, which are sufficiently specious and magnifical it must be confessed, as 
patrons and protectors, will suffice ? But how many of this mighty and zealous company 
were to be seen there ? How many Prelates ? — not one ! How many laymen in all the 
spaces ? I counted about — 130 ! It was a meeting so slim and spiritless, that I began to 
inquire. Where is the fruit of the reputed efficacy, and the unction, and the sanction of litur- 
gical devotion ? I answer, with the principled independence of a Christian minister, that, 
pious and excellent as some and even many are, who prefer this way, my own conviction 
is entirely against it as a mode of worship. I believe tliat, good as its words, fine as its style, 
and sacred as its sense, may eminently be, it is an invention and an innovation of men ; un- 
natural ; utterly unsa?ictio7ied in the Scriptures ; repetitious and mechanical, and, on that ac- 
count, comparatively insipid or greatly injerior ; calculated to make formalists rather than Chris- 
tians ; acceptable less to the manly and the spiritual, the experienced and the wise in religion, 
than to those 'having a form of godliness, hut denying the power thereof ; and that of what- 
ever use a stereotyped devotion may be, such forms, as helps, are, to the instructed and vigorous 
Christian, what crutches are respectively to the invalid or cripple, when compared with those who 
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j can better walk or run in the paths of service without ^hem. Such prayers suit the times of 

' ignorance, rather than those of education ; since in those times and for them they were made. 

‘ Their speakers proved most conclusively the tliiiigs we grant; and which do not touch the 

I argument ; but I cannot but think there were monuments all around them, of the spiritless 

character of an enginery of set forms, for which its flourishing friends care so very little, that 
there is no getting one in five or ten thousand of them to attend a meeting once a year. His 
Royal Highness' the Duke of Cumberland, ‘ illustrious by courtesy,’ when" he lately left 
England for the continent, is said to have consoled Ids friends with the assurance, ‘ Cheer up ; 
I shall return again ; and to the last I go for the Church ; I ■will protect the Church and the 
throne of old England.' Now, may •we in America be protected from all such protectoraf 
He, and such as he, are the stoutest champions of the Establishment ; maintaining that all 
authority is in ‘ the 'bride,' rather than ‘ the bridegroom,' and that it is handed down to us in- 
dispensably by a prelaticed chain or continuous episcopal medium of conveyance, like elec- 
tricity or galvaidsm from charged conductors ; and unmindful that, if such doctrine is true — 
though it is eminently unprotestant, utterly absurd, demonstrably unscriptural, and absolutely 
false, it ruins the Church of England." 

But the attention of our American friend is not confined to ecclesiastical 
affairs ; and his versatile pen is prepared for the discussion of whatever 
subject is suggested through his senses. For instance, we have a very good 
reason assigned for “ the rule of the road ” in this country, the reverse, it 
seems, of the American regulation on the same subject : — 

“ I was struck with one peculiarity, which, changing the standard, demonstrates rather 
our owm. In America, keep to the right, as the law directs, is, I believe, the universal 
usage of driving. In Great Dritain and Ireland, and generally throughout Europe, it is just 
the reverse. They have a poetical adage, -which I do not recollect as well as I remember ; 
but which paradoxically directs a driver in substance as follows : — ‘ If you wish to go right, drive 
* to the left; if you drive to the right, you are wrong.’ A philosophic friend of 'mine, an Ameri- 
■ can, assured me that he preferred their method to our own, as more reasonable, natural, and 
safe. His arguing was, that some good reason must be admitte<^to produce a uniformity* iri an- 
other respect ; that of seating the driver always on the riglit side of the coach or other carriage : 
and, this being admitted, it results, he tliinks, that on every account the approaching vehicle 
should pass on the side next him ; since he can thuesee the relative positions of the wheels, and 
economise the space between them, with much greater advantage." 

On one occasion he was called upon to give his opinion on a much more 
delicate, if not difficult, question ; namely, on the comparative personal 
charms of American and English females. In the spirit, though not in the 
words, of Horace, “ Malre pulc/ud filia pulclirior,^’ he delivered a verdict 

decisively in favour of his fair countrywomen,” whom he describes as excel- 
ling “ in general delicacy of proportions and real beauty of features and of 
forms but, lest they should be exalted above measure, he warns them 
that, as “ favour is deceitful,” so “ beauty is vain.” As for our own 
countrywomen, they may console themselves with the reflection, that, though 
“ charms strike the eye,” yet “ merit wins the soul :” for, in every thing 
but beauty, in all social and moral refinements. Dr. Cox evidently con- 
siders them superior to their transatlantic sisters. 

“ A real English lady," he observes, “ is the same at all seasons. Dignity is a part of her 
identity, and goes with her every ■where. She makes others at ease with the loveiv condescen- 
sion of her manners ; entertains them with the sprightliness and the purity of her wit ; and 
. disgu.sts them with no uufemiuine behaviour, with no aflectalion of any sort, with no arts or 
airs of the fashionable and the vain." 

y What is here meant by “ unfeminine behaviour,” will be in part explained 
by the following extract : — 






“ I have learned, I hope, something, and even many things, in the British islands generally, 
which I am happy to remember ^^•ith gratitude, and to incoi-porate in my living practice. There 
is a little matter in which I always thought with them. It is tliis ; their practical observance 
of the rule that — a chair has four legs to it. When a companion in a parlour or an ordinary 
sitting-room, leans on two legs of his chair laterally to larboard or sUirboard, or reclines back- 
ward or pitches forward, he needs a better excuse than can be found when not in the cabin of 
a packet-ship at sea, in order to be brooked in good company. It is a posture too listless and too 
reckless not to disgrace a gendeinau or bespeak a clown; — but, if done by one of the sex, w*e 
cannot say lady, •••••• 

As the asterisks are of the Doctor’s own putting, it is impossible to say what 
was following. It may be inferred, however, that even the American ladies 
do not always allow their chairs to go “ upon all fours.” Nevertheless, it 
appears that the defects of American manners may be exaggerated, or TroL 
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lopixed ; for we are given to unHerstand that Mr. Calvin Colton, the talented 
New-Englander, lies abroad, in this country, for the purpose of preventing 
English travellers in America from Ij/ing at home, on their return. 

“ It is no secret that he is the correspondent of one of our weekly newspapers, and tells us 
in that way what he sees, and thinks, and learns about modishness and life in London, and 
trherever else he occasionally jounie3 s. We may consider him agreeabl}' as our moral and 
social consul, and charged’ affaires, near the person of his Majestj', King William; with in- 
structions, to let no lie be told of us, and no inerrj" calumny be put in circulation, by man or 
woman, no matter who, with impunitj' or without contradiction and redress.” 

It is but fair that Mrs. Trollope and her Quarterly friends should have 
this warning, that — 

“ A chiel’s amang ’em takin notes, 

An’ faith he’ll prent it.” 

Nor was Dr. Co.x less pleased with the manners of the English gentlemen 
than with those of the ladies. Of the former he observes, — 

“ They introduce with no formaliW or mechanical observance. Their manners are all ease, 
elegant simplicity, and benignant courtesy; devoid of all stifthess and artificial eftbrts of 
graceful behaviour. They answered very much my heati ideal of what manners ought to be : 
and well do the gentry and nobility of England deserve their high reputation for tine and 
accomplished demeanour.” 

At one of the parties to which he was invited, he met with the pious 
Lord Mountsandford, with whom he was particularly pleased ; and who, 
perceiving the newness of his situation, took an opportunity, when by 
themselves, of giving him the cue of his conduct 

“ Do just as you please ; walk about and mingle with the gentlemen in an\' small party; be 
perfectfv at ease; stay as long as convenient to jmurself; and when you wish to withdraw, 
just make off quietly sans ceremonie. That is our way of doing, and it is the best wa\’.” 

But there are exceptions to the rule. The eldest son of a duke rejoices 
in being one of the Brighton coachmen ; and perhaps he may be the dis- 
tiiiguihlud individual referred to in the following amusing extract: — 

“ I have heard of one gentleman, even in England, who became suddenly enamoured with 
the tact and elegance of a certain coachman in spitting, who used an aperture between h!s 
teeth, as a prett}' portable little jet d' eau, for the amusement of his passengers ; and was vastly 
entertaining to many, who thought tliej' never saw an>- feat of the kind as well and cleverl_v 
performed: he was therefore resolved to imitate the achievement, and actually got a dentist to 
perform a serious operation on his teeth, to supply them with a similar aperture, and to aid 
his practising, to a proficiency in which he is said to have afterwards excelled.” 

But, as the Doctor was too candid to conceal, this high-minded gentle- 
man was a black swan ; alias, — 

“ A gambler, a profligate, a cock-fighter, a wealtbj’- voluptuary, and an abhorrence as well as 
a wonder to the community. ” 

There was one usage of English society which our traveller did not 
approve of; namely, the practice of pledging and drinking healths. His 
extreme aversion to it may have been owing to the fact, that during the first 
half of his life he was a member of the Society of Friends ; some of whose 
peculiarities, not to call them prejudices, it was not unnatural for him to 
retain, even after he separated himself from their community. 

But for appearing vainly singular,” he remarks, “ I should have commenced in England, 
respectfully to decline the practice in every instance. I observed it only in formal com- 
pliance With a powerful challenge; never gave such a challenge mvself; and would be glad to 
be for ever excused henceforth from all participation in a ceremony which I account so silh', 
so heathenish, so inapposite to our times, so inelegant, and so incongruous for Christians, 
i wish for ever to dispense with the practice, which I believe had a sacrament-profaning 
import once, and is now veiy unfit for those who take ‘ the cup of blessing which we bless 

Lord Eldon said that there could be no harm in the slave trade, or the 
Bishops would not have defended it. Dr. Cox is too sturdy an Independent 
to be influenced by such an example ; though it so happens, that, on the 
only occasion that he has put upon record of his compliance with the 
custom which he reprobates, he had the countenance of several right reverend 
Prelates. To scop the mouths of gainsayers, however, he bears testimony, 
that, although the practice is, in his esteem, one of those things which are 
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** more honoured in the breach than the observance,” yet it ** could not 
be more unexceptionably honoured in every respect than it was ” at tlie 
table where he sat. There were no “undue potations the glasses were 
“ mutually sipped and, as for himself, he declares that, “ though the point 
of courtesy required him to raise the decanter and fill in a drop or so on 
each occasion, he did not empty a single glass, or drink the half of one.” 
Nevertheless, he thinks “it is time the cause of temperance had taken up 
this matter, and (as he phrases it) issued it.” Nor was wine the only sen- 
sual indulgence from which the good Doctor abstained during his stay in 
London. For what reason it is not easy to divine, but he seems to have 
thought it quite necessary that he should enter the following record : — 

“ During the whf le seven months of my expatriation and absence, though I ha«l frequent 
oppartnnities and urgent invitations, and these the uost at ractive and powerful, I never 
attended the theatre, or the opera ; never engaged, even for aumsement, in any kind of 
gunbling, or went to see a horse race — Epsom, or .4scot, or any other ; never travelled on tho 
Lord's day, sailing on the ocean being out of the argument : and never chewed a panicle of 
tobacco, or smoked a cigar or pipe, iu any one ius.ance, during the whole of my peregrU 
nations.” 

The writer is far from agreeing that the effluvium of tobacco is “ as sweet 
as the breath of blown roses;” but yet he cannot help thinking, that the 
Doctor’s catalogue of resisted temptations is constructed somewhat oa the 
principle of an anti-climax ; nor can he conceive why the worthy man 
should have thought it necessary to anticipate accusations more seriously 
implicating his consistency as a Christian and a Christian minister, than 
the smoking of a pipe or a cigar. 

When our traveller attended at Exeter Hall, on occasion of the meeting 
of the Bible Society, he was naturally anxious to be made acquainted with 
the names and the stations of the persons of distinction who came upon 
the platform. That part of his letters in which this species of curiosity is 
described, is too precious a specimen of the republican and of the individual 
to be curtailed ; it must be given entire : — 

“ ‘ I would thank you. Dr. M.,’ said he, addressing an excellent Independent, who had un- 
dertaken to exhibit the lions of the day, ‘ to show me as they enter, the persons of dis'dnction 
in church or state, army or navy, mechanics, or commerce, or letters, and identify them to 
my pyf’. ■'r-ith any remarks that yon choose to append. If any of the nobility appear 
especially, I wish to recognise them ; for I never saw, much as I have heard and read of them, 
such a thing as a nobleman or a lord, to say nothing of a King, excepting Joseph and Jerome 
Bonaparte, in my whole life. I rvish, therefore, to tix and feast my republican optics, very 
definitely, on Ihe first specimen of superhumanity of tire sort that makes his appearance'; 
and if a prelate as well as a peer, if a lord in lawn, or with liis neat semi-dress little apron, 
instead of a lord secular of any other degree or descriptfon, so much the better ; only please to 
interpret him to my observation.' Dr. M. regarded me with surprise, and, smiling, rejoined, 
‘ Are you really serious ? Did you never see a lord, though ?’ I assured him of the fact, and he 
immediately yielded to a feeling of blended risibility and wonder, as if he could scarcely believe 
that what was so common as a nobleman, often not so noble as a commoner, with them, should 
be such a rarity and such a desideratum with ‘ one of the natives’ even of republican America. 
He supposed somehow that we had often seen sucii things, and the fact that I had not seen 
them, and was then all agape to mark the first personal spectacle of nobility that should pre- 
sent itself, and take the dimensions of his notoriety and his intellection, so far as these should 
become palpable or discernible, was so strange and ludicrous that he could not lose or cease 
to enjoy it. A cariosity and a novelty of predicament, it seemed, and was, to him ; but stiU he 
doubted not its truth, while he pondered its implications /” 

And here it is but just to observe that Dr. Cox is too severe upou that 
useful class of caterers to the public entertainment, the reporters. 

“ Every speaker on these occasions has reason to do what he uniformly does, find fault 
with more or les.s measure agaimst the reporters. The speeiker has all the benefit and ranch of 
the inspiration which their presence and practice can emit. We have no wish to censure 
them too severely, or to criticise what they report, what they invent, wliat they supply, what 
they alter, what they caricature, what they omit, what they mistake, what they have not 
learning enough to master, what they are unable to understand or interested to pervert, or 
what they modify, and so profess to improve marvellously. It is a fact, however, that, when 
the speech is read that same evening or the next morning, it is found in five or six or more 
papers, and in no two alike ! and sometimes with such dubious marks of identity or coiamdences 
of resemblance, that one must 'look at the caption* rather than the contents, to kuQW wko 



* The Doctor means the heading of the speech. 
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responsible for it— even if he heard and knew the original. One piece of sublime stupidity I 
will mention. Adverting to the name of the packet in wliich I sailed so fleetly to the ‘ island 
of my ancestors,’ this sentence occurs : — ‘ I embarked, however, on board the ship Samson ; 
and the God of the Nazarite of Dan, controlling tlie winds, has brought me to your shores thus 
soon.’ One Solomon of them wrote, ‘ and the God of Nazar and Dan !’ I almost wonder he 
had not written it Nebuzaradan ; but this was, perhaps, too scriptural for his recollections. 
In the galleries of Parliament they are more in place. There they can give importance to — 
nothing ; impart grammar and rhetoric and the wisdom of a statesman, to a frivolous and feeble 
speaker ; and attach beauty and virtue often to a most wretched and starveling production.” 

This e.Ktract, it must he acknowledged, does not evince that spirit of 
candour which distinguishes the generality of the Doctor’s remarks upon 
England and Englishmen. The writer of this article knows something of 
•' the reporters ; and he is bold to affirm, that among them are men of first- 
rate education and talent. No doubt the speeches, as reported, differ mate- 
rially from those which are delivered. And why ? Each reporter has his 
instructions. “ Such a man,” says his employer, “ will say nothing to the 

point; cut him down to twenty lines. Weed out the verbiage of Mr. 

Prosy, and take care to give what old Confusion intends to say. Drop the 
** flourishes and clap-trap throughout.” In obedience to these and similar 
instructions, the reporter takes down what he will call the cream of the 
speeches ; and, in order that he may preserve the connexion in those of 
them which are not desultory, he gives the whole of the speaker’s sentiments 
in an abbreviated form. It consequently happens that the report differs 
widely from the original speech ; but the difference, in nine cases out of 
* ten, is in favour of the former. That the speakers at public meetings 
uniformly complain of the reporters, is an assertion for which proof will 
be in vain demanded. So far from this being the case, it is not uncommon 
for speakers to solicit their aid, always liberally given and often greatly 
needed. How, again, would the thousands who, though not present on 
these occasions, take as deep an interest in them as those who are, become 
acquainted with the proceedings, but for the useful and clever men whom 
this American divine, with a superciliousness that sits ill upon a republican, 
not to say a Christian, so unjustly censures ; men, too, many of whom are 
not inferior either in talent or in attainments to their accomplished censor ? 
There is something truly ludicrous in the insinuation, that, though the 
reporters invariably mangle the speeches of Christian ministers, they uni- 
formly embellish and improve those of peers and members of Parliament. 
One would think it would require as much skill and knowledge to report 
accurately, to say nothing of “ imparting grammar and rhetoric,” the 
speeches of such men as Brougham, Peel, and Stanley, as those of an equal 
number of first-rate divines, unless they happened to be of the Pangloss 
species ; and yet the very accomplished Conservative leader has not scrupled 
to acknowledge himself indebted to the reporters for their judicious curtail- 
ment of his observations ; and, with all deference to Dr. Cox, we think that 
the speeches of his brethren in the ministry are often much improved by 
passing through the same process. As for the instance which he parades 
with an air so much like malice, it reminds us of the conclusion of the 
lawyer, that the sailor was a pretty fellow for a witness not to know the 
difference between plaintiff and defendant. The mistake, be it observed, 
did not originate in want of understanding ; it proved that the reporter 
was not so well acquainted with the Bible as he ought to have been ; but 
the probability is, that he was not one of those usually employed in 
reporting religious meetings, and yet perhaps one pf the principal reporters 
on the Times establishment. Perhaps, this is not the fittest place for entering 
on the defence of the reporters; and, perhaps, the sweeping charge of 
“ sublime stupidity,” when sustained by no better evidence than an instance 
of ignorance of the national relationship of a Scripture character, did not 
. . desen^e any serious notice. But we are persuaded that the readers of this 
magazine have reaped too much amusement and instruction from the labours 
of “ the gentlemen of the press,” to grudge the space which their defence 
.has occupied. 

We close for the present our notice of Dr. Cox’s letters, by tran scribing 
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his account of his interview with the late President of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. It presents an admirable picture of humble piety 
in connexion with exalted rank, and is doubly interesting and affecting, as 
having occurred shortly before the death of the venerable Christian : — 

" As I approaclietl him, he rose, and received me with a manner of kindness and patriarchal 
interest that I can never forget ; and witli a digniti- that seemed the mere expression of his 
real character. I was much pleased with his lordship, and increasingly, during the Mhole 
interview. If the manners and the language of a Christian gentleman : if simplicity and 
easy elegance of behaviour; if the plain and honest phrases of an ancient patriarch, joined 
Avith the childlike feelings of a true disciple; if intelligence, liberal curiosity about America 
and our religious matters, and the total absence of afiectation, and cant, and arrogance ; if 
these things atithorise an American Christian and a Christian minister to praise his lordship, 
to love and honour him in public, and to ‘ glorif}' God in him then let no one censure me 
for telling what I thought and what I felt, when, complying with his o%vn injunction, I took 
my seat beside him, and listened to his words with an interest peculiar and delightful. AVe 
conversed of the Bible and its glorious cause, as the cause of Protestants, and of Christians, 
both of man and of God; of America and her churches ; her great men in church and state, 
but especially the former : the necessity of better feelings between the two countries than had 
previously existed ; the peculiar ties that ought mutually to bind us, speaking the same 
language, cultivating the same sciences, owning mainly a common origin and ancestry, 
having very similar and often identical civil laws, engaged in the same efforts to do good to 
all men, and pre-eminently as professing one religion and that the only true ! These were the 
topics that occupied us, and elicited on his part these elevated and excellent sentiments in 
regard to tliem, which I love to remember, which would equally grace the death-bed of a 
Christian and his liring example, and v.hich will never cease to endear the memory of so 
good a man to my brotherly and my best associations. He did indeed ‘ welcome me to 
the country admired tlie goodness of God in mj- signally short and prosperous passage : and 
said it would be very pleasing to himself if more intercourse of the sort could be enjoyed 
between the two countries ; and he hoped the Bible Society, among other effected good, might 
assist also that of frequent friendly interchanges, and in some degree promote lasting 
Christian amity and co-operation in doing gofid. His lordship is’ at present old and feeble, 
though the exact measure of his years I have not learned. I believe he is beyond the goal of 
fourscore. Pie will never probably preside again at the meetings of the society; while this was 
quite the smallest part of the service he was formerly wont to perform in that glorious cause. 
Kis place was no honoraiy sinecure. Besides the post of honour and of rule, he was more 
seen and felt in effective usefulness, as a working man and a giving peer. Much of the com- 
position of letters and otb.er writing of an important nature, his lordship was habituated to 
perform industriously with his own hand ; as well as opportunely and wisely in respect to the 
mental labour and thought that were put in requisilion. Such are his present infirmities, he 
told me, that he is incessantly confined to his bed : and said he, ‘ I am tip now, only through the 
influence of stimulating drops, of which I have taken a score or two ; and even then feared 
that I should have to be denied the pleasure of seeing my friends this evening. As it is, I 
must soon retire ; but I was anxious to see you, as I always am to enjoy the society of 
Christian friends from America. But it is very little that 1 can now contribute to their 
eutertaimnent. I sometimes wonder why the Lord continues me in life ; since all my power 
of doing any thing in his service seems taken away. But he knows best, and his holy will be 
done. I desire to wait and see his salvation.' If he was surrounded with splendour, and the 
pompous associations and accompaniments of opulence and peerage ; if his house was a palace, 
and his state elevated and baronial, as became a British nobleman ; these seemed mere 
circumstances that in no way affected his mind or corrupted his manners. Christianity had 
built her temple in his heart ; and ‘ holiness to the Lord,’ was the motto of all the worship 
celebrated there. He seemed to breatlie the atmosphere of heaven. The Bible and the Cross 
ivere liis armorial bearings ; ‘ the morning star,’ his crest ; his coronet, humility.” 



RECOLLECTIONS OF A MISSIONARY IN INDIA. 

I was a resident in India during four years. My great object being to 
make myself thoroughly acquainted with the character, customs, and re- 
ligion of the Hindoos, and especially with the language spoken by those of 
them amongst whom I resided, I withdrew myself as much as possible from 
European society, and associated, during the hours not spent in actual 
study, entirely with the natives. I perceived, that, if I had but a partial 
knowledge of their language, I should not be fitted to communicate to 
thSm clear and correct ideas concerning the Christian religion ; and I had 
read and hadlobserv'ed, that, in this as in many other cases, a little learning 
had proved to be a dangerous thing. I therefore adopted the Scottish 
maxim, ‘‘ More haste, worse speed,” if that can be called Scottish which 
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the Roman has so beautifully rendered, Fesiinu Icnfe. I determined, in the 
first instance, to make myself thoroughly acquainted with the native 
literature. Translations I wholly discarded, as giving a very imperfect view 
of the language. I knew, that if I would use the books of the country, as 
alone they can be profitably used ; namely, as mirrors of the intellectual, 
and moral, and religious character of the people, I must look into the books 
themselves, and not trust to the mere versions of individuals, who, like 
myself, were but learners of the language. In translating for myself, I 
might make mistakes ; but of my liability to do so I was forewarned : 
whereas, had I surrendered myself to the guidance of translators, I should 
have imbibed their errors without suspicion, or at least without any means 
of turning my suspicion to a profitable account. 

I have said that the native books were a mirror of the intellectual, the 
moral, and the religious character of the people. But who was to unveil it 
to me ? I had neither grammar nor dictionary, except a grammar in San- 
scrit ; nor had I access to any person who understood the English language as 
well as that which I was obliged to study. I was in a district of the country 
the language of which, as the Rajah only, and not his domain, was under 
the mnna^m/tnf. of the lords of Leadenhall-street, had not been cultivated 
by their servants. The method which in these circumstances I adopted I 
will briefly describe, as serving to show what great and numerous diffi- 
culties must be encountered and overcome by a Christian Missionary, before 
he can attempt the propagation of Christianity in an eastern country, which, 
though possessing a written language, is without the means of teaching it to 
occidentalists. 

My first step was to engage the assistance of a Brahmin. In this I was 
not very successful. The man was not a very bright genius ; and what 
little light he did possess might be compared to darkness, so completely 
were his small attainments overlaid by conceit. The ability to answer 
questions in a simple negative or affirmative, as “ Yes, sir,” “ No, sir,” 
and to enunciate the usual salutation, “ Good morning, sir,” was all that 
he could boast of in respect to the English language ; and yet he had the 
v'anity to suppose that his knowledge of it was by no means inconsiderable. 
He was as haughty as he was ignorant and vain. This praise, however, is 
his due ; and perhaps it may account for the abundance of his conceit, not- 
withstanding the slenderness of his pretensions : — he was the best qualified 
person in the place to afford me the help which I desired ; and we all know 
that knowledge is comparative. When the villagers could not conceal their 
wonderment how one small head could carry all that the schoolmaster 
knew, it was impossible for him not to think himself a prodigy of intellect, 
especially when he reflected upon the long train of victories which he had 
achieved even over the parson’s university logic. So I was obliged to put 
up with my Brahmin’s unconquerably comfortable opinion of himself, 
to make the best of a bargain which, though bad, was the best that I had 
the opportunity of making. 

It will have been perceived that I had literally to force my way into 
> the language. The method which I adopted was to me original, and was 

laborious enough. Of ev^ery object of the senses which could be found, 
within doors and without, I made my Brahmin write down the name in the 
language and characters of his vernacular, attaching to each, so far as I 
was able, the English equiv'alent. W’hen by this painful process I had 
j accumulated a very considerable vocabulary of nouns, I turned my atten- 

1 tion to the formation of a Native and English Grammar. A difficulty pre- 

j sented itself, in limine. How vv'as I to make myself acquainted with the 

manner in which the substantives were reflected in their oblique cases ? At 
I this I arrived by taking up an object — a book, for instance. By the use of 

I signs I made my instructor, if I may call him such, understand that the 

object was mine, and then desired him to write dowm the idea which I had 
thus introduced into his mind ; namely, “ This book is mine.” Then I gave 
the book to him, desiring him to write down the act, “ Thou gavest thks 

i 
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book to Next I struck the table with my hand, when he "wrotej 

“ Thou hast struck the table.” This, though a tedious, was a safe process; 
and by dint of much practice, in a multitude of instances, I attained to a 
very respectable knowledge of the declension of nouns, besides the collateral 
progress which I made respecting other parts of speech. The next step which 
I took was to draw up a few examples, proceeding upon the knowledge 
which I had thus slowly, though surely, acquired ; for never was man placed 
in circumstances where he had more need of the consolation and encourage- 
ment to be derived from the assurance of the proverb, that “ slow and steady 
wins the race.” The greatest difficulty with which I had to contend, was 
that of ascertaining the inflections of verbs in their various voices, moods, 
tenses, and persons. I used the same means in this instance as I had’ 
already, and with success, in respect to the declension of nouns. I per- 
formed a continual succession of acts, and the Brahmin imitated my example, ' 
describing each of them in writing as we proceeded. This formed a more 
laborious and tedious stage in my progress than the former ; for my assist- 
ant, who, though a Brahmin, did not possess a very accurate knowledge of 
his own language, often misled me ; and almost with the regularity of 
Penelope, but with a reluctance to which she was quite a stranger, what I 
had achieved on one day I destroyed on the following. 

So much, indeed, was I disheartened, that I determined to visit a Mis- 
sionary station where there were two Missionaries who used the language of 
which I was struggling to acquire a knowledge ; and, as one of them had 
been in the country during a period of fourteen years, and the other of four, 

I confidently anticipated the most valuable help. In fact, the senior gentle- 
man was the author of a translation of the New Testament into this very 
language. I begged him to favour me with his assistance ; and he engaged 
to read over with me a certain portion of his own book. This, however, as 
I told him, was not the object which I had proposed to myself in visiting him. 

I was desirous of reading the best native authors, as the only means of ob- 
taining a really useful knowledge of the language : for, although I had not 
been more than twelv’e or fifteen months in the country, I knew, I thought, 
quite as much as that translation could teach me. That this was no A'ain 
boast, will presently appear. These gentlemen, though both occupied in 
the translation of the Scriptures, were constrained to admit that they 
actually had not read any of the writers in the language into which they 
were translating those sacred records, and, consequently, that they did not 
feel themselves qualified to assist me in prosecuting my arduous, though 
necessary, enterprise. 

Thus disappointed in the object of my journey, I returned to my own 
station with a determination to plod on in my old way, since I could not 
discern a nearer or a smoother road to the accomplishment of my cherished 
design, extracting as much consolation as I might from the well-founded 
persuasion, that, however slow and laborious the process to which I was 
again reduced might be, it was sure in the progress, and would prove 
advantageous in the end. My search for assistance, however, was not en- 
tirely without its use. Like a man who is looking for one thing and stumbles 
upon another, perhaps less A-aluable than that he sought, but still worthy 
of his estimation, I, though failing to obtain assistance from my fellow- 
missionaries, was directed by Providence to a native, who was much better 
capable of aiding my studies than his fellow-countryman whom I have 
already described. He also was a Brahmin, and I found him in a state of 
great destitution. He, therefore, gladly accej)ted an engagement to accom- 
pany me to my home, and assist me in obtaining a knowledge of the litera- 
ture of his country. For this office he was every way well-qualified, with 
one exception ; he did not know a word of English. Notwithstanding this 
radical deficiency, I reaped the greatest advantages from his assistance. 
He was thoroughly acquainted wdth the principal authors in his own 
language, and his deportment was characterised by that perfect freedom 
from arrogance which more than any thing besides distinguishes the indn 
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of real learning from the mere pretender. He was, moreover, quite 
unresen'ed, and possessed a remarkable facility in communicating what he 
knew. With this e.vcellent man,- for such, considering the circumstances 
of his situation, I think myself justified in styling him — with this amiable 
and accomplished heathen, 1 perused all the best authors that could be 
procured, and on each of them as we proceeded he made large, and learned, 
and instructive comments. In reading and in conversation, we spent at 
least six hours daily, I interlining with English the books which formed 
the subject of our study, some of which were perused as^ inany as^ six 
times over. 

I cannot refrain from entering a little into detail concerning my friend 
Puttappa, for such was the name of the learned man to whom I was so much 
indebted for my advancement in the knowledge of the language of lijs 
• country. It is due to him as a tribute to his fidelity and moral worth ; and ‘ 
it will not, I flatter myself, prove uninteresting to the reader. That 
distinguished Missionary, the late Mr. Ward, of Serampore, has somewhere 
made the following remark : — “ The most direful calamities are denounced 
against the woman who shall dare to aspire to the dangerous pre-eminence 
of being able to read and write. Not a single female seminary exists among 
the Hindoos ; and possibly not twenty females blest with the common rudi- 
ments of even Hindoo learning are to be found among as many millions.” 
That the Hindoos in general have a strong aversion to female education, 
is well known ; but that “ the most direful calamities are denounced 
against the woman who shall dare to aspire to the dangerous pre-eminence 
of being able to read and write,” is a statement the correctness of which’ 

I feel Ssposed to call in question, 'fhe story of my friend Puttappa will 
throw more than doubt upon it. His acquirements in Eastern languages, 
literature, &c., far surpassed those of any other Brahmin with whom I had an 
opportunity of conversing ; and he received his education, not at any place 
of public instruction, but at home and from hh mother. According to the 
account which he gave of her, she was the only child of her father, a man 
of ’great mental acquirements, who, being fond of his daughter, instructed 
her in the various branches of Brahminical learning. She understood 
several languages, possessed a critical knowledge of the Sanscrit, and was 
we^ll versed in the Puranas, Shastras, and Vedas; and, when she became a 
mother, instead of sending her children to school, she instructed them 
herself. How is the conduct of this Brahmin towards his daughter to be 
reconciled with the statement, that “ direful calamities are denounced 
against the woman who shall dare to aspire to the dangerous pre-eminence 
of being able to read and write ?” I may, moreover, observe, that, in some 
of the popular writings of the Jlindoos, the literary and scientific acquire- 
ments of certain native princesses are spoken of, not as blemishes, but'as 
excellences of character. In making these observations, I desire not to be 
understood as imputing any thing like wilful misrepresentation to Mr. Ward. 
Of this, I am persuaded, he was quite incapable. He suffered himself, l am 
disposed to think, to be deceived in the matter. The aversion which the 
Hindoos manifest to female 'education, has its origin in prejudices very > 
similar in their nature to those which existed in this country on the same 
subject not more than a century ago— prejudices which may, and J trust will, 
within a short period, entirely disappear. At the same timq, it must be 
admitted, that instances of females educated as the mother of my friend 
Puttappa was educated, are of rare occurrence. I only question the truth 
of the remark, that any thing can be found in the institutes of Hindooism, 
prohibiting, under pain of “ direful calamities,” the acquisition of know- 
ledge, far less of the mere means of acquiring it, to the female natives of 
the country. 

Owing, no doubt, to the grateful recollection of his mother’s extraordinary 
attainments, and of the pains which she took to communicate to him 
“ all the learning of the Egyptians,” Puttappa always manifested a 
high degree of respect for persons of the female sex — a feeling with 
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which the mind of a ‘Hindoo is not very familiar. His manners at all 
times were polite ; but, in his intercourse with the ladies, he displayed 
all the assiduity and all the amenity of a perfect gentleman. Among 
his countrymen he sustained the character of a very worthy man, and, 
though extremely poor, he appeared to be much respected by every one that 
knew him. He was, moreover, a man of a peaceful, mild, and sym- 
pathising disposition. The kindness which I experienced from him will 
never be erased from my memory. When overwhelmed by sudden and 
severe 'family affliction, when left alone in the udlderness, this Hindoo 
sympathised with me, and endeavoured to comfort me as a father his be- 
loved son. In the eye of Heaven alone the heathen Brahmin mingled his 
tears with those of the Christian Missionary. On another occasion, when 
I uHis suffering from severe personal affliction, destitute of friends and of 
medical assistance, and utterly incapable of helping myself, this kind friend, 
notwithstanding the rules of his caste, attended on me both night and day, 
watching the symptoms and progress of the disease with the greatest anxiety. 

Puttappa was professedly a worshipper of the god Vishnu ; but to me he 
acknowledged that he never had any faith in the religion of his country, 
although he deemed it prudent to presen'e an outward conformity to the 
opinions of those around him, keeping his real thoughts on the subject to 
himself. After reading the New Testament, and becoming acquainted with 
the doctrines of the Gospel, he plainly perceived the superiority of Chris- 
tianity to Hindooism ; and one day, when this was the topic of conv'ersation 
between us, he observed, “ If God has indeed given a revelation to man- 
kind, I think Christianity must be that revelation.” The reasons he 
assigned for this opinion (for with him it was nothing more) were the fol- 
lowing ; — “ According to Hindooism, man must, in order to attain to future 
happiness, give much av/ay in charity, build pagodas, make pilgrimages to 
Casshe (the city of Benares), and other holy places, bathe in holy rivers, and 
so forth. Now,” continued he, “ a poor man cannot give charity, or build 
pagodas— a sick man cannot perform pilgrimages, or bathe in holv rivers ; 
and, therefore, each must, according to the religion of my country, dome 
short of the happiness of a future state. But, according to this book (the 
New Testament), all that is necessary, in order to attain to future happiness, 
is faith in Jesus Christ, who is the Son of God. This is what a poor man 
may have, what a sick man may have, what all men may have, in all 
conditions and in all circumstances of life.” It would he instructive, had 
I space, to contrast the Christian scheme in its adaptedness to the uni- 
versal condition of mankind, as so admirably suggested by poor Puttappa, 
with the various superstitions which exist amongst heathen nations. If we 
pursued the inquiry, we should find that it has not a greater advantage in 
this respect over Hindooism, than over every other form of false worship. 

My friend Puttappa, like the generality of his learned brethren, was a 
great logician and an acute metaphysician, and was, consequently, extremely^ 
fond of argument. But he never resorted to quirk and quibble to escape from 
the home-thrust of an antagonist ; nor did he ever sufier himself to be 
transported by zeal for his own opinions into sallies of temper. Nothing 
seemed to please him more than to engage me in the discussion of abstruse, 
abstract qiuestions. When he and I reasoned together on religious subjects 
(which we did very frequently), our arguments for the most part terminated in 
metaphysical subtleties. On one occasion, when I had been conversing 
with him on the doctrine of regeneration, and was speaking of the nature of 
sin and of holinesii^r he, after listening patiently to my observations, said, 
“ Sir, what is sin, .and what is holiness ?” Knowing his object, I replied 
“ Sin and holiness are not substances, or things that exist apart from moral 
agents ; they are only qualities expressi ve of the character and dispositions 
of responsible beings, such as man.” To which he answered, “ They must 
be either something or nothing.” I foresaw that this was what he was 
driving at, and, therefore, endeavoured to show him, that, “ as the qualities 
of objects, such as form and colour, have no real existence apart from those 
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substances of which they are the natural qualities, so, in like manner, sin 
and holiness have no existence apart from those beings of which they are 
the moral qualities.” This, however, did not satisfy him, for he still main- 
tained that sin and holiness must be either positive existences. or nothing; 
and, if the former, he desired to be informed where sin went to, and where 
holiness came from, when a person became the subject of regeneration ? I 
perceived, that, in order to expose his sophistical arguments, I must have 
recourse to other weapons than those afforded by logic and metaphysics ; 
and immediately I thought of an expedient whereby I hoped to be able to 
convince him of the fallacious nature of his reasoning. I took my pen- 
knife and cut a piece of paper into the form of a square, the properties of 
which I desired him to describe, which he did. I next requested him 
attentively to observe the square, while I divided it diagonally, and 
reduced it to two triangles. I then desired him to describe the pro- 
perties of those triangles. After he had done so, I inquired of him, 
“ where the properties of the square went to, and where those of the 
triangles came from?” This trifling experiment (if such it can. ce called) 
had the desired effect ; he appeared to perceive at once its application, and 
to be convinced that his reasoning was sophistical, seemed not a little 
pleased with the expedient to which I had had recourse, and inquired, with 
much naivete, whether I had learned it out of my Shastra. From that time 
forth he did not attempt to maintain that his metaphysical abstractions 
were entities ; but, on the contrary, judging from the little use he afterwards 
made of them, I had reason to conclude, that he began to think they were 
really non-entities. I have introduced this anecdote as leading to the 
inference, that, when a Missionary has to deal with men like the Brahmins, 
it is well that he be furnished with some knowledge of even abstract 
sciences. If there was any ingenuity displayed in the means by which I 
overcame the objections of Puttappa to believe in the existence of things 
not subject to the senses, I owe it to the fact that I happened to have 
made mathematics a favourite pursuit before I entertained any thought of 
becoming a Missionary. 

Puttappa, however, could not all at once shake off the prejudices of 
education. The Hindoos count time, not by centuries as we do, but by 
tens of thousands of years. They believe all knowledge to be the produce 
of immediate revelation from Heaven, and, consequently, that none can 
result from human discovery. AVhen, therefore, we announce that “all 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God,” we announce a truth which they 
have already received. But with them antiquity is necessary to support 
the pretensions of a book to divine authority ; and, according to them, 
those books which they most revere are not less than sixty thousand years 
old. I was much amused by a little circumstance which occurred between 
Puttappa and me, and which, as it will illustrate the preceding remark, I 
will relate. By some means which I have forgotten, there fell into my 
hands a native book, a narrative, the perusal of which afforded me muqh 
i entertainment. I took an opportunity of commending it to Puttappa but 

he surveyed it with a contemptuous sneer, and confidently pronounced it to 
be nothing worth. I repeated my commendations, and assigned some 
reasons in support of them. “ Oh !” he replied, “ it was only written the 
F other day !” To me, however, it appeared of more ancient date ; and at 

,i length I found that what my faithful Brahmin called “ the other day,” was 

I only a thousand years ago ! 

I'he Eastern hyperboles are remarkably bold, and sometimes occur in 
! ludicrous connexion. We of the Western world are often guilty of 

j exaggeration, but we cannot pretend to compete with the Hindoos. During 

the period of ray association with Puttappa, a destructive hail-storm fell at 
j some distance from the place of our abode. Some oxen and horses were 

! killed by it, and it did other serious damage. The singularity of the 

circumstance, and the variation of the reports which reached us, made me 
curious to obtain authentic intelligence on the subject. I therefore caused 
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Puttappa to devote a whole day to the collection of information. He 
returned in the eveninof with an important countenance, and manuscript 
sufficient for a shilling pamphlet. I desired him to read it to me. He began, 
and I heard with a grave countenance until he came to a description of the 
size of the hail-stones. To what does the reader suppose they were com- 
pared ? to an egg, to a cocoa-nut, or even to a jack-fruit ? No ; to nothing 
so minute. “They were as big as an elephant!” “Ah, Puttappa,” said 
I, “ now you hre going to impose upon me ; that throws suspicion on the 
whole account.” “ Oh, sir,” replied he, smiling, “ you don’t understand 
me ; it is only a figure of speech !” 

Of a deliberate departure from strict truth I never knew Puttappa, 
heathen as he was, to be guilty on more than one occasion ; and then it 
proceeded from a desire to obtain for himself, but especially for me, more 
consideration than was justly due. It occurred before he had made much 
progress in the English language; when, in fact, he could only read its printed 
and written characters, without understanding their signification. One day 
he carried a letter to the post-office for me, when, for some reason which 
I have forgotten, the ])ostmaster wished to know the nature of the super- 
scription, but took it for granted that Puttai)pa was not sufficiently master 
of English to detect the secret. In this, however, Puttappa soon showed 
him that he was mistaken, by reading it off’ hand. The admirable manner 
in which he performed the task, excited the postmaster to inquire how he 
arrived at an acquirement so enviable. Puttappa disclosed to him his con- 
nexion with me. The next question had reference to his salary. This was 
in reality very small ; but Puttappa was not willing to allow me to be 
considered a poor or mean man ; and, therefore, in stating the amount of 
his emoluments, he took the liberty of considerably multiplying them. 
Whefi I reproved him for what he had done (for he repeated the circum- 
stances on his return), his only apology was, that the postmaster would 
have thought nothing of me or of him either, had he adhered to the truth. 
An Englishman, in the same position, would have made his escape from 
impertinence on the one hand, and temptation on the other, by “ What’s 
that to you ?” 

Nor was the assistance which I derived from my friend Puttappa con- 
fined to the help which he rendered me in acquiring the ability to “under- 
stand what I read” in the native literature. When at length I attempted 
to explain to his countrymen the truths of Christianity, and to show them 
the folly of their own superstitions, he was of great use to me. On these 
occasions he always attended me ; and frequently, when I had done speak- 
ing, he would discourse my hearers, putting in a clearer or a stronger light 
some part of my address, in which, through being obliged to use a foreign 
language as the vehicle of my thoughts, I had failed to convey my whole 
meaning or had conveyed it obscurely. It deserves to be recorded to his 
credit that he performed this valuable service with perfect good faith ; a 
r circumstahce the more remarkable, as, though I had informed him well 
concerning the evidences of the Christian faith, yet he had mot embraced 
it as his, much less had any change passed upon his heart and his affec- 
tions, such as to encourage the hope that he had become a subject of the 
■grace of God. Nevertheless, I could often perceive that he succeeded in 
explaining my real meaning much more accurately than I had done it my- 
self, and, consequently, in rendering it more intelligible to our hearers. 
In fact, any one who had heard and understood him, would have supposed 
that he had wholly renounced idolatry, and had embraced the truth in the 
love of it. But when we retired into private, he soon discovered the real 
state of his heart. He did not, indeed, attempt to gainsay the truths of 
revelation ; but he maintained that my efforts to convert his countrymen 
to the belief and acceptancepf them were utterly vain. His invectiyes on these 
occasions reminded me of the language of the Psalmist : “ So foolish was 
I and ignorant : I was as a beast before thee for he contended that his 
countr}’men w’ere so utterly stupid and brutish, that they had no relish for 
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such things. If I would tell them obscene and profane stories, he used to 
say, they would listen to me with eagerness and delight; “but that book,^’ he 
would remark, pointing to the NewTestament, “is a holy book, and the truths 
which it contains are holy truths ; they will never appreciate them : you 
might as well,” he added, using a comparison of peculiar force, — “ you might 
as well place fine vice before a washerman’s donkey.”* I endeavoured to e.v- 
plain to him the force of the passage, “ Not by might nor by power, but 
by my S])irit, saith the Lord ;” but I had to deal with “ the natural man,” 
and therefore I necessarily failed. With regard to those truths the evi- 
dence of which could be appreciated by the natural understanding of man, 
I think I may say I had succeeded in convincing him ; but “ the natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness 
unto him ; neither can he know them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned ;” and so it was in vain to attempt to explain to poor Futtappa the 
work of the Spirit on the heart of man, — a work, the nature of which can 
only be understood from personal experience. On this importa,pt subject 
the understanding of my faithful Brahmin, on other subjects so strong, 
so clear, and so acute, was as insensible as a stone, and as blank as a sheet 
of paper. 

Such, so far as a brief descrii)tion goes to represent him, was poor 
Puttappa. I fear that, in describing him, I may have exceeded the bounds 
of the reader’s patience ; but 1 know that 1 have fallen short both of his 
merits and of my obligations to liis kindness and fidelity. He was, indeed, 
an amiable creature. I know not to whom 1 may com})are, him, except it 
be to the young man in the Gospel, whose many lovely qualities inspired 
the Saviour of mankind himself with a feeling of peculiar affection. To 
the mild Brahmin, however, as well as to the young ruler, it might haA'e 
been said, “ One thing thou lackest.” Puttappa, indeed, was not beset 
with “ the deceitfulness of riches.” Fie wanted but the grace of God to 
make him an example of “ every virtue, every grace and, I trust, that if 
that want has not already been supplied, it will be, before be is called out 
of time into eternity. 

To return from this digression, and conclude with the subject with which 
I set out. 

I have made the reader acquainted with the tedious process by which I 
acquired a knowledge of the language necessary for the fulfilment — nay, 
for the very commencement of my mission. To me it appeared that it 
would have been worse than useless, that it would have been productive of 
incalculable injury, had I attempted to introduce the subject of Christian 
truth to minds so completely pre-occupied by their own gross superstitions 
as those of the Hindoos, before I had made myself complete master of the 
idioms of their native tongue, as well as of their religious tenets, and the 
arguments by which they were supported. The Hindoo theology, or mytho- 
logy, to speak more properly, though not more ancient than the world 
itself, as, in defiance of Moses and the chronologists, its votaries "would 
make it out to be, is old enough to have subdued to itself the language of 
every nation in which it has been propagated. When, therefore, we attempt 
to use a language so conformed, for the purpose of teaching a religion in 
every respect directly opposed to the sensual system of Hindooism, we 
have reason to apprehend that every word we utter will be misconstrued, 
unless, by a very critical knowledge of that language, we have qualified 
ourselves to adapt it to our purpose, with a reasonable hope that it will 
faithfully reflect our owm ideas upon the minds of our hearers. On this 
subject my solicitude was the greater, inasmuch as I knew that, for want 
of a due attention to it, mistakes had been made, both in oral teaching and 
in the translation of the Scriptures, at the very mention of which an intel- 
telligent Christian would shudder. If those mistakes inspire others with 

* Tills is a proverbial saying, equivalent to the Scripture adage of “ casting pearls before 
swine." 
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caution (and this was their effect upon me), some reparation may be made 
for the mischief which they have occasioned. 

Let the reader judge of my mortification, when, while diligently engaged 
in the indispensable preliminary labours which I have described, I received 
a letter from the Secretary of the Society with which I was connected, in- 
quiring for “ fruit,” and very intelligibly hinting a suspicion that I had neg- 
lected my duty as a Missionary. I suppose it was imagined that the min- 
isters of Christ did not require a profoimder knowledg'e of the native lan- 
guages than the civil servants of the East India Company; and that, as 
the latter were fitted for active duties in a few months, so might the 
former. This 'would have held good, if the Christian ministry required as 
few terms for its due discharge as the transaction of commercial business ; 
but a little consideration might have served to convince my official corre- 
spondent, that he had formed a very erroneous notion of the duties and 
the difficulties of a Christian Missionary, circumstanced as I was. '• 

^ I will enable the reader to judge what foundation there was for the sus- 
picion above-mentioned. 8o comjffetely was I devoted to the study of the 
language in question, that it became inherent in my mind. During the 
day it occupied my thoughts, and during the niglit it filled my imagina- 
tion. I refer to the time when I had made so miicli progress, as to try my 
pen in composition. Retiring to bed, sufficienily fatigued by the labours 
of the day, no sooner were my e.xternal senses locked up by sleep, than 
the whole scene of my previous actual engagements presented itself to my 
imagination. Sometimes I was engaged in reading, and sometimes in 
^yriting. And, what was A’ery remarkable, i met with none of the difficul- 
ties which impeded me during the day, but read with uninterrupted fluency, 
and with a keen relish of the truh’ poetic, though strange, fancies of my 
author ; while, on the other hand, I seemed to be in possession of the pen 
of a fead^' writer, and to produce effusions no way inferior, in marvel or 
merit, to that literally wonder-fnll book the Scanda Pnraua, as beautifully 
translated from the Sanscrit by one of the Princes of Mysore. I awoke 
greatly exhausted ; but, going to sleep again, was immediately surrounded 
by the same scene and plunged in the same labours. Seeing that at this rate 
my health was likely to be undermined, and that, de])rived of it, the great- 
est and most valuable mental attainments would l)e of no avail, I thought it 
my duty to desist awhile ; but, as the interval was passed in conversa- 
tion with the natives around me, I improved in the colloquial application 
of the language. 

To the economist and the scholar, the preceding Recollections will suggest 
appropriate inferences ; and, to say truth, I have a higher ambition than 
that of affording mere entertainment. Frugality is a duty of universal 
obligation ; but it is especially binding upon those who have the manage- 
ment of public charities. The fact that a Missionary to the East Indies, 
if he is to labour amongst the natives, costs not less than a thousand 
pounds to his constituents before he is qualified to begin the work of in- 
struction, deserves careful inquiry, with a view to the adoption of some 
less expensive plan of proceeding. In devising such a plan, the econo- 
mist must seek the advice of the scholar. This is a title to which I make 
no pretension : yet I will venture to suggest the revival of a project which 
was once carried into effect, but which failed for want of pecuniary sup- 
port. I allude to the formation of an institution where the various lan- 
guages in which Missionaries may be required to preach shall be taught 
respectively to the candidates for that office. Such an institution, I am 
persuaded, would be the means of saving much money. But this would 
be among the least of its advantages — advantages which, if they were not 
too numerous to be now mentioned, are too obvious to require specific 
notice. 
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SIDNEY’S LIFE, AND JONES’S MEMOIRS, OF ROWLAND HILL. 

The Life of the late venerable Rowland Hill has been written by two 
persons, the Rev. Edwin Sidney, A.M.,* a Norfolk clergyman, and Mr. 
William Jones, M.A.,f the well-known author of the History of the Wal- 
denses. In doctrinal sentiments the two biographers concur with the 
subject of their several memoirs, with the excej)tion that Mr. Jones is an 
anti-pcedo-baptist ; while, with regard to church government, they stand 
at the opposite extremes, between which Mr. Hill flattered himself that he 
had found the golden mean. It would have been interesting and instructive 
to ^er into a somewhat minute examination and com]iarison of the two 
volumes referred to, with a view to show how the difference of writers’ 
views influences them in describing the same subject, especially when its 
character is somewhat oscillatory ; but the want of space precludes the 
attem])t. It is due to both our authors, however, to acknowledge that they 
have exhibited no inordinate degree of party-spirit. They agree in con- 
sidering Mr. Hill’s Mahomet’s-coffin-like position half-way between 
Churchmanship and Dissenterism, as an anomalous position. Mr. Sidney, 
indeed, cannot away with his uncanonical proceedings ; but in Mr. Jones’s 
representation of him he is found much more frequently associated with 
Dissenters, and much more vehemently inveighing against ecclesiastial 
corruptions, than in that of his ward and kinsman. The truth seems to be, 
that he preferred the theory of the Establishment to that of Dissent, and 
the practice of Dissenters to that of Churchmen. 

Those to whom the details of Mr. Hill’s long and arduous and useful 
life will prove especially interesting, may be divided into two classes; — 
moderate Churchmen and moderate Dissenters. We doubt, however, 
whether Mr. Jones’s account of him will please even the latter of tb^ two. 
His book was a bookseller’s adventure, and was got uj) with haste, to take 
advantage of the interest awakened by the death of so distinguished a 
minister of Christ. He had not access to family papers, and, therefore, 
was driven to the expedient of making large transcripts from Mr Hill’s 
various publications, in order to swell out a volume. But, as might have 
been expected, the extracts are made with judgment; and, as some of 
them belong to pamphlets which the author had allowed to be for many 
years out of print, they are peculiarly valuable. Most of Mr. Hill’s pub- 
lications, however, were of a controversial character, and some of them 
contained unpitying exposures of the most flagrant abuses in the Church 
of England. To the latter especially, Mr. Jones has given the prominence 
that might have been expected from a Dissenter. Bishop Horsley, in his 
attacks upon Sunday schools and itinerant preaching, particularly pointed 
some of his remarks at Mr. Hill,wdio had encouraged the former and prac- 
tised the latter, not less extensively than Wesley and Whitefield had done 
before him, and with scarcely inferior success. Mr. Hill replied, and, 
though in a different style, gave the intolerant Prelate as severe a casti- 
gation as he had already received from the celebrated Robert Hall; in the 
course of which, he took several opportunities of exposing the gross im- 
morality of the clergy. As Mr. Jones observes, “ he chastised with scor- 
pions.” But it was in his “ Sale of Curates,” a publication suggested by 
the act passed in 1803, to enforce the residence of clergymen on their 
benefices, that he collected into a focus all the abominations attaching to 
the Episcopal system, “ drawing his illustrations (says his biographer) from 
living characters, in colours so vivid, and on canvas so transparent, that 
the originals were seen through, and made the victims of popular obloquy 
and scorn.” It is from this publication, which the author, according to 
Mr. Sidney, repented of and sought to suppress, that Mr. Jones has drawn 
most freely. It abounds in the keenest satire, which he who derived his 
notions of Mr. Hill from the account given of him by his clerical relative. 
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could not conceive him to have been guilty of directing at the Church of 
England; and it fully bears out Mr. Jones in the opinion, that Mr. Hill 
“ has done more to exhibit the deformities and expose the corruptions of 
the Church than any other writer living or dead.’^ We pass by the various 
characters who are made to personate the careless, the sceptical, and the 
immoral, among the clergy, and make an extract in which subscription is 
ridiculed with as much force as though the present Lord Chancellor were 
the speaker. 

“ It must hare required some hard sirainin^ to prove, that articles designed to banish a 
diversity of opinions, were meant to countenance a diversity of opinions, and that they were to 
be so framed as to set forth two opposite points at the same time ; if it he proved that they 
have left matters doubtful, it never can be proved that they were to establish consent toi^hin 
true religion, as there must of course be a diversity of opinions about matters that are 
doubtful." 

And again one of the interlocutors observes, 

“ I tried all in vain to make my conscience chime in with all the chimes that have been 
rung on this subject to the utmost of my power. I tried also some other classes of these 
modern interpreters, that ‘ the articles of religion were only articles of peace and of getieral 
consent;’ that if we were but enemies to popery, anabaptists, and every species of Dissenters, 
that was quite enough ; and further, that they were only to be understood ‘ in any sense 
that the present governors of the Church chose to impose upon them so that they were 
actually capable of obtaining ‘ a new and acquired sense,’ as the wind might tack about from 
time to time ; and that, therefore, we were left at entire liberty, while we were bound down 
by a positive subscription to certain ar.icles of faith, to make ‘ new improvements in divinity,' 
according tg our own speculative views of matters ; and tiiat all the young divines were to 
swallow down these oaths and subscription.s on the credit of the old ones, who had gone 
before them. No\v, to swallow all this, my conscience should be at least as wide as the Gulph 
of Venice." 



It is, obvious that extracts like these, and in such extracts Mr. Jones 
abounds, must be like smoke to the eyes, to those of Mr. Hill’s admirers 
who'aVe attached to the Church. Yet, v/hile Mr. Hill could ridicule sub- 
scription to the Articles in such severe terms, he declared himself to be in 
favour of a State establishment, though, as Mr. Jones clearly demonstrates, 
it cannot but be “ exclusive, and as such carry in its bosom the seeds of 
persecution.” Mr. Jones, by-the-bye, communicates a fact, which, if our 
memory deceive us not, Mr. Sidney has deemed it prudent to conceal ; and 
that is, that Mr. Hill declared himself to be, 

“ All thing.s considered, for a reduced episcopacy, a reformed liturgy, and the electicn of the 
minister by the suffrage of the people.’’ 

Again, Mr. Hill observes in another place, 

“ Now, since Christianity has been established by law, and we have established churches, we 
are all Christians: .\cts of Parliament have made us .such! .A..s well might the Legislature 
attempt to cure fevers and consumptions, us to establish re.al Christianity, and to heal the 
diseases of the mind by a law.” 

while in a third, he 

' V Blesses God that he has transgressed the canons of the English Church a thousand 
times; they were the mere bully of thehigh priests of the day ! ’’ 

and, in a fourth, he actually makes the following acknowledgment : — 

“ Her conne.cion with the State I sincerely regret, as it is impossible she can be otherwise than 
corrupted thereby." 

But Mr. Hill’s opinions and conduct in connection with the subject of 
ecclesiastical polity, is not the only point on which Mr. Jones quarrels 
with him. Mr. Hill was the grand j)atron of what is called “ open com- 
munion whereas, Mr. Jones maintains that the Scotch Baptists, and 
those of the particular Baptists, who, like Mr. Kinghorn of Norwich and 
Mr. Ivimey of Eagle-street, adhere to “ strict communion,” have the 
authority of Scripture on their side. We cannot but think that Mr. 
Jones’s virtuous indignation, at what he conscientiously deems Mr. Hill's 
culpable laxity in this respect, has betrayed him into some questionable 
attempts to detract from the usefulness of the venerable man as an evan- 
gelist. The great argument of the open communionists is, that nothing 
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should be made a term of fellowship among Christians which the Scrip- 
tures have not made a condition of salvation. To us this appears to be an 
unanswerable argument in favour of the catholic spirit which Mr. Hill 
cherished. But Mr. Jones thinks otherwise. In defence of himself and 
of his party, he observes, 

“ We freely admit, that there are multitudes of God’s dear children uneiJightened as to 
baptism ; many of them have never attended to the subject ; and others, through the influence 
of custom and erroneous instruction, have taken up with infant sprinkling in its stead. It is 
also a fact, that while they and we continue in our present circumstances, we must remain 
divided as to visible church communion. But the question is, which of us are to blame ? 
Those who make conscience of abiding firm by the scripture rule, or they who do not comply 
with it ? And whether should Christians unite in observing Christ’s institutions or in dis- 
pensing with them ? Now the very statement of the question is a sufficient answer to such 
as hold the institutions of Christ to be of indispensable obligation.” 

Sentiments like these called forth the strongest epithets in Mr. Hill’s 
vocabulary of censure, and that, as most persons who are at all acquainted 
with his writings are aware, was no mean store. We, therefore, attribute 
to a sense of injury such remarks as the following : — 

“ He was Rowland-never-wrong , in his o'.vn estimation.” 

“ I would not be understood as inteiuhng to intimate that I consider Mr. Hill ever to have 
been a profound theologian ; to have declared all the counsel of God, and to haw rightly 
dirided the word of truth; or to have been an able minister of the New Testament. Assuredly, 
he had no pretensions to claniis of this kuid.” 

Elsewhere, however, Mr. Jaaes bear* honourable testimony tO'^Mr. HilBs^ 
purity of life, to “ the genera L correctness of his dotffrin^'f' sentiments,” tflT 
the abundance of his labours, and to the eminence of his undoubtedly 
great, though peculiar, talents. 

But our limits warn us to close this article, however abruptly. Of Mr. 
Sidney’s volume, which we may probably examine in a future number, we 
have now only room to say, that it is wTitten in Sti amiable spirit, and 
that it contains a very interesting exhibition of Mr. HllB^ -p1?(vaft 
racter, as well as of his public labours. The author shows himself to be a 
staunch Churchman, and he makes his venerable relative as good a 
Churchman as it was possible for ingenuity to manufacture out of materials 
so rugged and “ irregular.” He candidly admits many of the good man’s 
acknowledged failings, particularly as an eager and a hot controversialist ; 
and, though there are many statements in his book, concerning persons as 
well as things, of which we cannot wholly approve, yet we can safely re- 
commend it to our readers as an instructive and an entertaining volume. 
It abounds with anecdote and desultory remark, differing in'* this resphct 
very widely from the more systematic and discussional book of Mr Jones. 
The latter is most valuable to those who wish to know what Mr. Hill was, 
and what he did, as a public man ; but those who desire to fonn a correct 
estimate of his character and conduct in private as well as in public, and to 
accord to him precisely that place in their memory and affections which is 
his due, must jx)ssess themselves of both representations — the severely 
faithful delineation of the sturdy Dissenter and the somewhat flatteringly 
soft miniature of the Churchman. The former has painted the public man 
— the latter the endeared relative. 
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THE APPROACHING CONFERENCE.— CHURCH GOVERNMENT 
AND MINISTERIAL EDUCATION. 

The Wesleyan-Methodist Conference approaches; a fact which excites 
feelings of pleasure in the minds of some, and feelings of pain in the minds 
of others.*'# In many places, the minds of both people and preachers will 
be ' elated by the thought of a change ; and, in other places, both parties 
'vill be made sad by a painful separation. Owing to the fickleness which 
distinguishes the taste of the hearers of the Wesleyan-Methodist Preachers, 
generally ; and ther endless craving after new and strange men, in the per- 
sons of their ministers ; the annual, biennial, or triennial appointments of 
the preachers, may be viewed as a suitable adaptation of a divinely appointed 
ordmaa'ce to^their feelings and wishes. At the same time, it must not be 
forgotten, that the ability to keep up attention, and edify the body of Christ, 
in the way of a constant ministry, is the lot of but few preachers of the 
Gospel. How many are there, who, at first, can ravish an audience, and 
fill them with wonder and delight, but who soon grow insipid and uninter- 
esting; while others are just adapted for occasional services, and, after 
hearing them six times, we have heard them /hr ever I There are exceptions. 
Of some that we have known, among both local and travelling preachers, 
it is said, and truly said, “ Always the same man, but a new preacher.’* 
Whether these latter are best adapted for itinerating, may be questioned. 
The excitement occasioned by continual changes ; the number of secular 
concerns to which they are required to apply themselves ; and the want of 
that stimulus to continual research, which attends a settled ministry, — keep 
them in some measure from those pursuits and attainments in divine know- 
ledge, for which they are adapted. Considering, however, the taste of the 
people, and the talents of the preachers fienerally,we readily allow that the 
itinerant system, with all its pains and all its pleasures, is advantageous. 

Other matters than appointing the preachers to circuits are transacted at 
the annual Conference. It is styled the legislative body, or power, for the 
whole Connexion ; and the vast number of its enactments proves, that in 
this capacity it acts vigorously. This is, in some respects, an advantage. 
Regulations of a judicious and scriptural character may be expected, when 
made by ministers of Jesus Christ. When such regulations are made, the 
good of the Connexion is promoted. It must, however, be confessed, that 
there is something anomalous in a body of Christian ministers claiming the 
character of a legislative body. A minister, Siukovos, servant. Matt. xx. 26, 
properly signifies one who acts under another, and by his authority ; or who 
waits upon others like a servant at table. Matt. iv. 11 , Angels came and minis- 
tered unto him. In John ii. 5-9, the word is properly rendered sei'vants. A 
minister of the Gospel, then, is one employed under and by Christ, in serving 
his church, and in feeding and comforting its members. Such a character 
is exactly the reverse of a legislator ; and has no more authority to make 
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laws for the church of Christ, to dictate articles of faith, or prescribe forms 
of worship, than a scullion or a cook has to usurp the office of a judge^ or 
the digniti/ oi a kins. On this head, Christ himself is express: — Ye know 
that the princes of ike Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and they that are 
great exercise authority upon them. But it shall not be so among you : but 
whosoever will be great among you, let him be your minister; and whosoever 
will be chief among you, let him be your servant : even as the Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many. 
Matt. XX. 24-28 ; Mark x. 41. But, in opposition to their profession and 
the injunction of the Son of God, the Wesleyan-Methodist Conference have 
assumed the character of a legislative body. In that capacity, they have 
made laws to bind the consciences, direct the worship, and define the liber- 
ties, of their people. Let us, then, look for a moment at the working of a 
power, not warranted by Scripture, not delegated by the people, but 
assumed by their spiritual guides. 

By turning to the Minutes of Conference of 1795, we find the following 
rule : — 

“ The Sacrament of the LunVs Supper shall not be administered in any chapel, except a 
majority of the trustees of that chapel, on the one hand, and the majority of the stewards 
and leaders belonging to that chapel, as best qualified to give the sense of the people, on tlie 
other, allow it. Nevertheless, in all cases, the consent of the Conference shall be first 
obtained, before this ordinance shall be administered.’’ 

Who can read this rule without blushing for human weakness, and 
trembling for consequences ? A religious society is not permitted to obey the 
kind, affecting injunction of the dying Saviour, — “ This do in remembrance 
of me” — unless the majority of Trustees, Stewards, and Leaders, is pleased 
to allow it. Some of the Trustees are thoughtless individuals, who have 
been prevailed upon, by preachers and others, to sign the chapel deeds, as 
a matter of form; others are known to be indifferent about religion, and 
not members of Society. And yet, upon the will of a majority of these, it 
is made to depend, whether a society shall be allowed to commemorate the 
dying love of the Saviour, in its own chapels, and obey the most tender 
and affecting of his commands. But, supposing that the Trustees, Stew- 
ards, and Leaders, were all men of God, and as pure as angels, still the 
rule would be insufferable ; because it involves the principle, that creatures 
to a great extent may set aside divine authority, and determine whether 
the commands of Christ shall be kept or not. The will of God is thus 
made subordinate to the will of men ; and the Authority of Christ is sub- 
jected to the caprice of mortals. A more treasonable enactment against 
the King of kings than this vile rule never was made. Again, 

“ Where there is a society but no chapel, if the majority of the stewards and leaders of 
that society testify, in writing, to the Conference, that it is the wish of the people that the 
Lord's Supper should be administered among them, and that no separation will be made 
thereby, their desire shall be granted.” 

This rule is no better than the former. It supposes that a part of the 
society may be so ignorant, intolerant, and set against the autlnmity of the 
Son of God, as to resolve to separate from a community, for no other reason 
than because that community may be disposed to obey his dying command. 
It also involves the principle, that these opposers of Christ and his ordi- 
nances, should be retained as members of Society, though a positive duty 
is neglected, and the Saviour’s command is continually broken, for their 
Bakes. 

“ The sacrament of the Lord's Supper shall not be administered to a society in a private 
house within two miles of a Methodist chapel.” 

This rule effectually prevents many aged, infirm, and sick members from 
attending the ordinance at all. And the guilt of this neglect will and must 
lie upon those who make and enforce such a cruel, unscriptiual rule. 
Mr. Wesley’s version of Acts ii. 46, is “ breaking bread at homef* and the 
note is* in. the Lord’s Supper, as did many churches for some age&” 
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Here, then, we are taught that the Apostolic church commemorated the 
Jbord’s death dailip from house to house ; and that this practice continued 
for ages. And yet, in spite of divine authority, the practice of the church 
for ages, and the note and version ot Mr. M esley, here is a rule pointedly 
forbidding the scriptural and primitive practice of administering the sacra- 
ment in private houses, unless at two miles’ distance from a chapel. AVhat 
can be more in opposition to the authority of Scripture than the rule 
before us.^ 

“ The Lord’s Supper shall be administered by the supcrinfnnlpnt only, or mch of hh helpers 
as are in full connexion, and as he shall appoint.” 

Pray what authority has the Conference for such a rule as this? Mr. 
^ esley tells us, that the disciples of the Apostles, and their successors for 
ages, partook of the Lord’s Supper daily at home. Now, who can prove 
^hat an ajibstle, or bishop, or minister of the Cospel, was always present 
on these occasions? Who can prove that the twelve Apostles visited the 
three tliousand converts daily, at home, to give them the sacrament, for- 
mally? The thing is impossible. The sacrament succeeded the passover; 
and, as attending to the latter required, at the time of supper, neither the 
presence of priest nor of scribe, so we have no intimation that the presence 
of apostle or bishop was necessary at the /nrwer. The case of the Corin- 
lliians is a proof in point. It is clear that the Apostle was not present 
when they attended the Lord’s Supper, and turned the sacred ordinance 
intt) a scene of gluttony and riot. x\nd it is equally clear that no Bishop or 
minister was there, in the room of the Apostle, unless we sujipose him to 
have been incapable of preserving order in the church ; and it is hardly 
probable that the Apostles would have appointed one to the office, who was 
either a useless simpleton or a vile profligate. If there had been such a 
person, the reproof would have been directed to him; but it is not: we 
therefore cohclude, that the sacraments, which these people abused, were 
attended by neither apostle nor bishop. Dr. Clarke is therefore misled, 
when he labours to prove, that accredited ministers, and they only, have a 
right to administer the Lord’s Supper. It has not, nor can it be, proved, 
that accredited ministers were present at Corinth, or when the three thou- 
sand broke bread daily at home. ’^The evidence we have proves the contrary. 

But we agree with the Doctor in saying, — 

“ Every juinister of Jesus Christ, who is called to preach the Gospel, is called to feed the 
flock of God. If a man w ho professes to preach the Gospel can prove that he has no anthoritj' 
to adininlstpr the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, I can prove to him that he has no 
authority to preach ; for how can ho hear proper testimony to the atonement, who cannot 
legitimately use the sacred symbols whicli represent it? How can any ministers answer it to 
God, who preach from year to year, without once administering the Lord’s Supper? This is a 
sinful innovation of modern times. The ancient church of God knew nothing of this, nor of 
the no less flagrant ahsnrdity of obliging genuine Christum converts to go to strange commu- 
nions to receive the symbols of their Lord's sacrifice !" 

Tliis rule, then, is unscriptural, cruel, and unjust. Young men on trial 
as Ministers, Local Preachers, and Class Leaders, are as justly entitled by 
tile Scriptures to give tlie sacrament, as the superintendent and his helpers ; 
and not only so, but, where every minister is absent, God’s people hav’e 
scriptural precedents for attending the ordinance daily at home, as families, 
or in company with others, as may best suit their convenience and incli- 
nation. 

The Lord s Supper sliall always be adjuinistered, in England, according to the form of the 
Established Church.” 

The twenty-eighth canon of the Established Church says, No minister, 
when he celebrateth the Communion, shall wittingly administer the same 
to any but such as kneel, under pain of suspension.’* We are told that when 
Christ and his disciples instituted the sacrament, he sat down and the twelve 
with him. . The'same posture used at table was used at sacrament. About . 
1218 years after Christ, Pope Honorius III. discovered a more excellent 
way than that of Christ and his Apostles, and ordered the people to kneel 
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at sacrament. The Church of England has adopted the Pope's way, and 
threatens with suspension all ministers who give the sacrament to any that 
prefer the example of Christ to that of the Pope. And this rule binds the 
Methodist iSocieties not to imitate the example which Christ and his Apostles 
have set. St. Peter, therefore, must have been mistaken, in saying, Christ 
also suffered for us. Leaving us an example, that ye should foLloiv his steps ; or, 
that rule is a wicked one which forbids our doing so. 

The case certainly grows darker as we proceed; and these professed 
ministers of Christ appear to have got out of their place in assuming the 
office of legislators inhis church. An authority is recognised, which is to 
control the authority of Christ himself in his church, and determine when, 
where, and how far, he is to be obeyed : in fact, whether his dying com- 
mand is to be obeyed at all. It is, then, a serious question. Have not 
these legislating ministers of Christ, by making such laws, absolutely 
become the opposers of Christ? And is there not reason to fear, that those 
who substitute the authority of these legislators for that of the Scriptures, 
are running a hazard which they may have reason to lament for ever ? 

The Conference approaches, and new acts of legislation will probably 
transpire. Some excitement and inquiry generally precede the meeting of 
the body, on the question. Who is to be the President ? Instead of an indi- 
vidual being chosen because of the esteem in which he is held by his 
brethren, or by the body generally, he is often chosen at the dictation of a 
few individuals. He is fixed upon sometimes for months prior to the 
Conference ; and a canvassing takes place, like that which precedes the 
election of members of parliament. And, as the latter are divided into 
W’higs and tories, so the former are divided into liberals and illffierals. 
The liberals, like the Dissenters, say, “ Nothing is binding upon us in faith 
or practice, but what is warranted by Scripture.” The others act more 
upon Paley’s principle of expediency, and are constantly labouring to 
establish an authority in matters of faith and practice, which is not sanc- 
tioned by Holy Writ. The rules relating to the sacrament, already noticed, 
and the Test Act of more modern date, are proofs in point. The recent 
transactions at Manchester will bring these parties into warm opposition, 
in electing the President for the ensuing year. If the liberal party be 
strong, Mr. Jacob Stanley will probably be raised to that honour; if the 
tories, or illiberals, can outdo them, (and all their strength will be put 
forth,) then Mr.Grindrod, or Mr. Lessey, or perhaps Mr. Joseph Taylor, jun., 
.will be promoted. The plan of defiance, of the people, instead of con- 
ciliation, has too long been acted upon, to be given up without a struggle ; 
and the choice of President, will be an indication of their intended pro- 
ceedings in future. Some circumstances exist, which are highly favourable 
to their designs. The members of the Methodist Societies, for the greater 
part, are certainly not of those that are (f full age, those %vho by reason of 
■use have their senses exercised to discern both good and eviC Besides this. 
Trustees are so dreadfully bound with debts upon chapels, that they are 
frightened into acquiescence with measures which their hearts do not ap- 
prove. Howev'er, many are beginning to awake, and think for themselves; 
and, should this become general, the reign of priestly domination is at an end. 

The proceedings of the Manchester District Meeting will be subject to 
notice; and the Conference will be called upon to determine whether a 
faction shall suspend a preacher who has violated no law of God or man, 
‘disturb the peace of the whole body, and exercise arbitrary power in 
this ruthless manner with impunity. The proceedings of this celebrated 
District Meeting, in 1833, are not quite settled. It remains to be decided, 
whether an unscriptural note is to continue the test of orthodoxy; or 
whether the Bible, and the Bible only, is to be the supreme authority in 
Methodism. But, as this question, according to report, is likely, before 
long, to be decided in the Court of Chancery, we shall leave it, to that 
tribunal. 

One thing that e.xcites much attention at present, is the formation of a 
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school, for the training of young men for the ministry. On this subject, an 
elaborate article appeared in the Conference Magazine for May, to which 
article we shall for a moment allude. In passing, however, we wish to 
observe, that no objection is offered to the education of young men for the 
ministry. The want of it has long been felt ; and the intelligent part of 
the Wesleyans have been long enough mortified, and ]>ained, in sitting 
under the ministry of illiterate and uninformed men : at the same time, 
the mode of the intended system of education, may be subjected to obser- 
vation. 

The writer in the Magazine sets out by stating, that such a seminary 
was projected by Mr. Wesley, at an early period of his history ; that, though 
not able to carry his designs into execution as he wished, yet he laboured 
diligently for the mental improvement of his coadjutors in the ministry, by 
reading to them and instructing them himself ; that some of the most emi- 
nent of his followers had similar views and feelings with himself, and that 
the cry of the people was for acceptable ])reachers ; that the times are 
altered, and preachers that would pass very wdW formerh/ will not pass 
wow; that learning may be united ^\dth the greatest simplicity and plain- 
ness in preaching ; that care will be taken to admit none but proper young 
men ; that it is necessary for young men, at this time, to be instructed in 
the art of church government ; and that the plan of education is well 
adapted to the genius and circumstances of the young men to be 
instructed. 

The writer gives us a long, as well as strong, extract from a letter of Dr. 
Clarke, on the necessity of a school for training candidates for the minis- 
try. This extract seems ratl^r to militate against the notion, than to 
support it. On turning to the Doctor’s Letter to a Preacher, we find the 
following passages : — 

“ Our circuiiistauces are not of that disadvantageous nature which at first view iniglit 
appear. We have abundant opportunities of gaining knowledge of God s work, and the 
knowledge of human nature. AVe travel about every wliere ; see persons in almost every 
situation in life; and may acquaint ourselves, if not inexcusably indolent or deplorably stupid, 
with most of the existing and possible varieties of men and things. 1 his knowledge is gained 
by experience ; the truth of whose principles you Avill have the opportunity of seeing con- 
tinually evinced, by their being brought into constant action.” 

To stimulate his friend, the Doctor adds, — 

“ But our congregations are at present far more intelligent than they formerly were. The 
people*aBe.njore enlightened; they have grown up in religious knowledge under our ministry, 
and they now require stronger nourishment. By earnest prayer to God, and diligent cultiva- 
tion of our minds, we should keep the distance before them we had in the beginning : we 
have formerly fed hahes in knowledge, we must now minister to young men mv\ fathers. There- 
fore, we should be, in the most extensive manner, stewards of the mysteries of Christ, and 
patriarchs in knowledge.” 

In these passages, the argument on the advanced state of society is neutra- 
lised. From the mass of those thus advanced, the candidates are selected ; and 
selected dut of the advanced mass, because still more advanced than their 
fellows: and, when thus selected, they are placed in circumstances st 
favourable to improvement, that nothing but inexcusable indolence or deplor- 
able slupidity, can prevent them from making proficiency. M here is this 
boasted argument now? Again it is pleaded, that the people desire a 
learned and an acceptable ministry. The cry to the Conference is. Do 
not send us illiterate men ! Now, in the name of common sense, can 
the Conference send illiterate men ? Society is advanced in intelligence ; 
and the most intelligent, learned, and talented of this advanced mass of 
society, are supposed to furnish the body with travelling preachers. How 
is it possible, that the most intelligent, learned, talented, and diligent young 
men, in this and state of society, can be illiterate^ We 

must suppose that the boast of the advanced state of society is groundless ; 
or, that the itinerants are chosen from the very dregs and sweepings of that 
advanced society; or, that they are taken from some other society than that 
which is so highly advanetd ; or, that they are so inexcusably indolent, or 
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deplorahhf stupid, as not to make the improvement which they ought to 
make, after they go out to travel. 

^ But it is pleaded that men of learning are generally preferred to others. 
This is true ; and true it ought to he. 'I’he reason of this is obvious. Let 
it be known that a man has, by diligence, prayer, and the blessing of God, 
acquired distinction as an able minister of the New Testament, and the 
impression is, he must be a man of talent, of diligence, piety, and one 
who is ada])ted to feed God’s people with knowledge and understanding. 
And then the people say, “ That is the very man we want ; the man whom 
we will support.” But when the man, instead of becoming learned and useful 
by dint of application, and the right use of talents given him by God, 
appears in borroiced plumts, and is indebted to the schools for his learning, 
the case assumes a diiierent aspect ; and the idea of learning is no longer 
associated with either superior talent or piety. The following is a fact. 
The late Rev. R. C. used to say, with much glee, “ hile stationed at B., 

Mr. G., from L , was appointed to our circuit on aMissionary deputation. 

We were aU elated, and thought that we should have rare (loings ; first. 



because Mr. G. had been to college ; secondly, because he was distinguished 
by the title of A. M. But how were we disappointed ! He preached such 
iL poor sei'vion ; and made such a rattle-brained, eniptii speech, that some of 



the local preachers declared, the worst man among them could have ^one 
better.” Let a few such geniuses as this appear on the stage, and the 



inipression vrill soon be general, that blockheads may leave the schools as 
well as the plough. The character of our parochial clergy already proves 
this. 

But the Wesleyan Methodists are said to^xcite great Suq>rise, because 
they have not carried tlie views of their founder into effect before now. 
Whether this is to be regretted, may be doubtedt On the character of 
Methodist preachers, Dv. Clarke says. 



“ The abilities of a v orliiiiau are best huown by his -vvorlc : judtaUo diis \\ ay, I conceive 
the pr(;achers iu ffcnerul to be a most extraorilhiary boily of men. The w ork tliat is per- 
formeil by their ministry, is, (I speak, I trust, with a pure conscience,) the most extensive, and 
the most glorious, of w liich I liave ever lieard or read. Now I these men were not 

verv hi"h in God's favour, he would not bless their work in so eminent a manner: and if they 
did uot^in general, so walk as to please him, they could not stand so high in his javour. 
Therefore, I conclude, that the great body of preachers is a body of eminently useful and 
holy men, whose great actuating soul is the Spirit «>f the Most High. 1 tiiink 1 know' the 
preachers as well as any man in the Connexion: for I have made it a sacred point to hear 
idl their preaching, both evening and morning, at every Conierence I have attended, for 
many years. And after liqHn^ seriously considered the matter and manner of their preach- 
ing, I * scruple not to assert, tliat the}' are, for pure doctrine, good sound sense, various 
knowledge, and impressive natural eloquence, at least equal to any hody of mlnislers I laiow 
in the uutlun’' 



Dr. Clarke is one of those v.'ho recommend the school ; and yet here 
he maintains, that the Methodist preachers, as a body, taken at the lowest 
reckoning, at the vert/ /east, without school or college, are equal to anybody 
of ministers in the nation, in piety, purity of doctrine, sense, information, 
and eloquence. Who does not see, at once, either that he has misrepre- 
sented the preachers, or that a school is altogether useless r 



Respecting the preachers, Mr. Vvesley says. 



“ Indeed, in the one thing which they profess to know , they arc net iynorant men. I trust 
there is not one of them, who is not able to yo fitrow/h such on e.rami nation, in sulstantial, 
practical, experimental divinity , as jeic of our candidalt s for holy orders, ere n in the C.tivir- 
sily, are. able to do." 



Now, really, what necessity for a school for such men as these r 
It does not, then, appear, that these advocate? for a school have made 
out their case. That such a thing is desirable, is admitted ; i\ie'necessit!i of 
the thing remains to be proved : and we are forced to seek some other 
reasons for the anxiety that is'manifested for the existence of these insti- 
tutions. - 
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Happily, we need not go far. The Magazine writer adds, 

“ Valuable as the intellectual culture they will receive must be allowed to be, thev will 
learn, in addition, other lessons of practical and importance. These are limes 

Avhen all ministers of the Gospel oui;ht to be thoroughly instructed in the principles of Church 
government. The spirit of strife and conflict which is abroad, requires tliat they should be 
well furnished to maintain the discipline cf Christian societies with the meekness of wisdom. 
It will be more than ever desirable among ns, that the spirit of kindness and love should 
animate the breast of the Christian pastor; but, connected with this condescension to all men, 
it will be necessary that he sliould be firm and unbending in his attachment to those 
fundamental laws of the Connexion, wliich, us ]NIr. \\ csley observes, if we keep them, will 
keep us.” 

With this passage we are pleased : — “ All ministers of the Gospel ought 
to be instructed in the principles of Church government.” The truth of 
this may be thus proved : — 

1. If the Wesleyan-Methodist Conference had understood the nature of 
Church government, and had been aware that Christ himself had said. 
One is your muster., even Christ, and all yc are brethren, \l would not have 
fallen into the mistake of confounding the character of ministers with 
that of lenislators, or, in other words, that of servants with that of masters. 

2. It would not then, of course, have made rules respecting the sacrament, 
which leave the will of trustees and stewards to determine whether the mem- 
bers of Society shall, in their own chapels, obey the dying command of Christ, 
or hot ; which authorise the constant neglect of this ordinance, for the 
purpose of retaining those enemies of Christ in the Society, who will neither 
obey his command themselves, nor continue with those who do; which 
forbid the imitation of the Apostolic church in breaking bread from house 
to house, and confine the administration of the ordinance to superintendents 
and their helpers only ; and which oblige communicants, when they do 
attend the ordinance, to obey his Holiness the Pope, by adopting the trouble- 
some, senseless, and idolatrous practice of knee! mg, instead of following 
the example of Christ and his disciples, and adopting the usual lable-posture. 
Other proofs of the necessity of all ministers of the Gospel being thoroughly 
instructed in the principles of Church government might be given; but 
these must suffice for the present. 

Who, then, is to teach these young men the principles of Church government ? 
The difficulty lies here. Those who betray such ignorance of these principles, 
as the men who made the above rules, and many others, can by no means 
be supposed to be dreaming of an office of this kind. Young men, educa- 
ted by them, would not be likely to be much wiser than their teachers, and 
consequently just as liable to confound the two distinct offices of legisla^ 
tors and ministers, — a mistake which always involves troublesome and 
serious consequences. The men who made the Test Act, cannot be much 
better qualified to teach these principles ; because, having made an un- 
scriptural note the standard of orthodoxy, and assent to it as a truth 
expressly revealed in the inspmed oracles, the condition of admission into tha 
ministry, they have proved themselves to be either nnncqnainted with the 
Scriptures, or decidedly opposed to them. Neither can those who composed 
the famous District Meeting at Leeds, which cut ott‘ a thousand members 
from the Society, for nothing but wishing these legislators to set an example 
of obedience to their own laws, l)e considered eligible ; because a few such 
district meetings would put an end to Methodism : and tlie legislators can 
scarcely be thought to intend this, though it cannot be denied that their 
proceedings tend that icay. The men who drew up the resolutions relating 
to Joseph Rayner Stephens, will hardly do; because, as those resolutions 
contain some things which are contrary to fact, the writers would be in dan- 
ger of teaching the yountf men to tvrite and })ublish in opposition to truth. 
The question is surrounded with difficulties; and, unless we suppose the 
Magazine writer to imagine that the Methodists will always submit to be 
gox&vrtQdihy unti-scriptioal 7///c.s-,Tike those above described, he must allow 
that we have no men in the Connexion (at least, we know of none) that 
can teach the New Testament principles of Church government. A great part 
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of the Rules which have been made since the death of Mr. Wesley, betray 
such unacquaintance with the New Testament, or indifference about it, as 
clearly shows the unfitness of these men to take the place of Christ himself, 
and act as lawgivers and masters in his church. 'v ' 

We are, therefore, driven to the melancholy conclusion, that all ministers^ 
of the Gospel ought to be thoroughly instructed in the principles of Church 
government, and especially Wesleyan ministers. The want of this has 
occasioned all the divisions and disturbances in the body; and, unless this 
want be speedily supplied, it will not hold together long. It is useless to 
say, “ Methodism must be supported as it is.” It will not, it cannot exist 
as it is. Many of its rules are unscriptural, like those we have noticed ; 
many of its lawgivers are arbitrary, headstrong, ruthless men ; the cases 
of Leeds, Derby, Newcastle, and Manchester, prove this. Unless, then, 
Methodism is entirely forsaken by Jesus Christ, and abandoned to de- 
struction, he will prove himself to be the only lawgiver, the only master, in 
his church. The men who usurp his place, and make laws which subject 
dmne authority to human caprice ; which bind his people in matters in 
which he has left them./reey which make subscription to a doctrine now 
generally understood to be unscriptural, the test of admission into the 
ministry, — will be dethroned. He will teach them that the work of minis- 
ters is not to make laws for his church, but to keep, teach, and enforce the 
laws which He, himself, has made ; and neither add to, alter, nor diminish 
them. The principles of church i government will then be understood. 
The precepts, directions, and usages of the New Testament, and these only, 
will be regarded in the Christian church. Tlie question will not then be. 
Has Mr. Wesley, has the Conference, or have our preachers said this? but. 
Has God said it? Has Christ, t\iQ,only lawgiver in his church, enjoined it? 
Where is it ivritlen in the Scriptures? Nothing will then exclude from 
membership in the church on earth, but what excludes from the church in 
heaven. » 

It will now be said that the strong declarations of Mr. Wesley and Dr. 

I j Clarke are at variance with the fact, that intelligent Methodists are, and 

I ( have long been, pained with the ministry of illiterate, ignorant men. 

Nothing is more easy than to show their harmony. Most of the Methodist 
preachers are a credit to their calling ; but not all of them. Numbers have 
gone out to preach the Gospel who never had any ability for the work ; and 
this class is likely to increase. So long as a declaration of assent to an 
unscriptural note'll thesiwe-^t/o-nfmofadmissionintothebody, men of intelli- 
gence and integrity must necessarily be excluded. The cases in the “ Life 
and Labours of Dr. Clarke,” are proofs in point. Let, then, the Test Act, 
which, “ like another Ccj7<e7’t<s, is stationed at the entrance of theWesleyan- 
Methodist ministry,” be set aside. Let men of talent and information be 
allowed to enter upon that ministry, and, by manifestation of the truth, 
commend themselves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God, without 
being subject to the vexatious persecutions to which some are subject now. 
Then, if a school is wanted for the benefit of such men, it will no doubt be 
supported. But, till then, there will be no small degree of suspicion that 
the projected school is intended rather to further the designs of arbitrary 
men, than to promote the welfare and usefulness of the Connexion. Upon 
the whole, though decidedly favourable to the education of young men for 
the ministry, we cannot see the absolute necessity of the projected school : 
and, if we could, yet the state of the old preachers’ fund; of the schools 
for the preachers’ sons ; of the chapel trusts ; and the agitation and dis- 
satisfaction which pervade the denomination generally, conspire to prove, 
that the present is not the most favourable time for adding four cnr five 
thousand pounds annually to its already overwhelming burdens. 
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We’ye a Newtox, a Bunting, and two or 
' 'three more, 

And w’e have had a Watson and C larke — 
For industry, energy, talent, and lore. 

And piety, men of some mark : 

But still I defy you the man to select, 

From this or the age that is gone, 

Wlio was, or ,in wisdom that 's good to direct. 
Is half so profound as Old John. 

Like his Master before him,he came to his own ; 

But his own at his faithfulness spTirned: 

So, leaving the Judaised Christians alone. 
Like Paul, to the Gentiles he turned. 

In highways and hedges, in city and field, 

He laboured triumphantly on ; 

For the Spirit of Pentecost mightily sealed 
His Avord from the lips of Old John. 

Then college-bred Antichrist angrily frowned. 
And priests their anathemas hurled ; 

And the Church (as they call it) by Satan w as 
found 

The dearest ally in the world : 

But a sanctioning smile, from his God and his 
-guide. 

On the dauntless evangelist shone ; 

And, as Samson the cords that his brethren 
had tied. 

So bui'st all his trammels Old John. 

As the sapling is bent so the tree is inclined. 
And a blot it is hard to erase ; 

But Avho from its trammels the prejudiced 
mind 

Shall free, but the Spirit of Grace? 

Twas He, who can do whatsoever he will ; 

'Twas He, who is hindered by none; 

’Twas He — and His power is omnipotent still ; 
’Tavus He that deliA'ered Old John. 

At Bigotry’s bosom he Ining AA'hen ’tAvas full ; 

And high,Avere her hopes of her son, 
Wlien, touched by prelatical digits his skull. 
His canonical race he begun : 

For a Avhile to the orthodox turnpike of hell 
He rigidly clave ; but anon ' 

Both Canons, and Rubrics, and Articles fell 
To a AA'aste-paper price Avith Old John. 

Though at Oxford (Avhich still, as but lately 
we saAv, 

Is of all true religion the centre) 

He sware, as demands Unhersity laAv, 
ConA'enticle ncA'er to enter; 

Yethisoath he abjured without perjury’s guilt. 
And AA’here is the toAvn holds not <me. 
Whose doors Avere not entered, Avhose Avails 
Avere not built. 

By tliat “fellow of Lincoln,” Old John? 

For he deemed it no treason in houses to 
preach, 

Unsteepled or unconsecrate ; 

And held that Avhom God had commissioned 
to teach. 

For the “ orders” of man need not Avait ; 
But, if they were Avanted, a priest, he main- 
tained, 

{^Vhat more could the staunchest Noncon ?) 
Were as A'alid by priest as by bisliop ordained ; 
And some were ordained by Old John. 



He preached Avithout book, and he prayed 
Avithout book ; 

And, spite of episcopal virtue, ' 

Contended that, though you tire bread and 
AA'ine took 

From a layman (if clean), 'tAvould not hurt 
you. 

He ’d a host of heretical notions beside ; 

But all AAere included in one : — 

“ The Bible 's the only infallible guide 
“ Of practice or faith,” said Old John. 

And he gave Avhat he challenged, the freedom 
to think. 

Imposing no fanciful creed, 

But the flock at “ still Avaters” forth-leading to 
drink, 

.\nd into “ green pastures” to feed : 

So, peaceful and prosperous, blessing and 
blest. 

The stream of his labours floAved on ; 

And the church that he gathered together had 
rest 

All the days of enlightened Old John. 

But that meekness of wisdom whicli signa- 
lised him. 

With him almost Avholly departed : 

His haughty successors Aveie fond of their 
AA'liini, 

And the fonder the more they Avere tliAvarted. 
Tlie station of ‘servants to Christ and his 
church 

They quitted, the chief servant gone ; 

And, setting up masters, left quite in the lurch 
The “ line upon line” of Old John. 

Like the Pope Avith his foot on the emperor's 
neck. 

Their supporters they underfoot trod ; 
Their Avill hecame laAV, and but little they reck, 
Though it clash Avilh the Ihav of their God. 
And huge are the loads, their OAvn shoulders 
exempt, 

Thej’- bind Avhere their father bound none ; 
Yet murmurs to .silence they coolly attem])!- 
To cast all the blame on Old .Tohn. 

“ Hear no ciy for qviarter ! Sink, burn, and 
destroy!” 

Are the rules of those butchers called kings ; 
And him they receive Avith most honour and 
joy. 

The bloodiest tidings aa Iio brings : 

So — Truro be Avitness,A\ ith Ashton and Leeds, 
Is the palm of the Conference Avon ; 

And he that stands foremost in ofl'cutting 
deeds. 

Is but second in rank to Old John. 

But his name, Avhich so often is taken in vain. 
Its honour will yet Aindicate ; 

And they Avho the freemen of heaven have 
dared chain. 

Will rue their presumption too late : 

For the jAcople Avill snap the best cords they 
can twist. 

Like tow, as Manoah’s strong son ; 

And “ Minutes” no greater respect Avill enlist, 
Thaa Canons obtained from Old .John. 

J. M. H. 
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ON THE CONDUCT AVHICH BELIEVERS SHOULD OBSERVE 
TOWARDS UNBELIEVERS. 

The partial extent and limited influence of Christianity, is a subject 
which deser\’es the serious consideration of every followerof the Redeemer 
More than eighteen hundred years have rolled on since the Saviour of the 
world delivered this parting address to his disciples, “ Go preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature and yet of large portions of the human family it 
must still be said, “ darkness covers the earth, and gross darkness the 
people : there is no vision, and the people perish.” Equally lamentable is 
the fact, that even where the Gospel is faithfully preached, the Bible cir- 
culated, and books adapted to every grade of intellect, and every class of 
society, and presented in the most impressive, instructive, and attractive 
form, are distributed, still it must be admitted that many remain ‘‘ignorant 
and out of the way,” and are “ destroyed for lack of knowledge.” How is 
all this to be accounted for ? Why should the whole creation groan and 
travail together in pain until now ? Why are the plain, essential, promi- 
nent truths of the Bible so little understood, so imperfectly believed, so 
partially practised ? Must the inquiry be solved by a reference to the 
divine sovereignty, and thus the blame be thrown upon God ? No, say the 
oracles of truth ; for “ God would have every man to be saved, and come to 
the knowledge of the truth.” No, says the genius of Christianity ; as the 
curse is extensive and universal, so let the blessing be. No, says every 
devoted, sincere, and humble follower of him “ who went about doing 
good ;” we are bound to spread the savour of the knowledge of Christ 
in every place. No, say philanthropy, patriotism, and benevolence : the 
fault, the blame, is with man, and man only : some are reckless of 
their temporal and eternal weal, others are inattentive to their obligation 
and duty. On a careful and impartial inquiry, the fact that Christianity 
does not universally prevail, is not invariably triumphant, may be traced 
to the improper conduct, through culpable ignorance or gross inattention, 
or to the actual inconsistency of believers ; their manifest neglect of carrying 
out the great principles of Christian truth, in their habitual intercourse 
with those who are “ without Christ.” 

It will be the object of this Essay to describe who are unbelievers, or 
“ without Christ ;” and then to consider what is the deportment which 
should be manifested towards them by such as are “ in Christ,” and, con- 
sequently, true believers. 

We find the phrase “ without Christ” employed by the Apostle Paul, 
with reference to the Ephesian church, previous to tlie conversion of its 
members. “ Wherefore, remember that, at that time, ye were without 
Christ.” The Christians at Ephesus were principally, perhaps entirely, 
converts from heathenism. Before the preaching of the Gospel in that 
renowned idolatrous city, its inhabitants were totally ignorant of Christ, 
and, consequently, without union to him, or faith in him, and, therefore, 
were destitute of all the blessings of redeeming mercy. Hence the 
term may be, without the least difficulty, appliedto Jews, Heathens, Deists, 
or any such as avowedly deny the essential doctrines of the glorious Gospel. 
WTiat worth soever, natural or acquired, they may possess, they are evi- 
dently “ without Christ.” 

But wherever divdne truth is generally admitted, wherever its essential 
principles are universally diffused, and its prominent features impregnate 
the very constitution of civil and social life, it is easy to conceive that 
many may act under its influence, possess its spirit, and partake of its 
blessings, who, at the same time, are very imperfectly acquainted with its 
system and theory. They may evince a more exemplary attachment to 
the Redeemer, and a stricter observance of the practical parts of Chris- 
tianity, than those who, from education or other causes, are more accurately 
acquainted with the economy of mercy, but yet may be extremely defec- 
tive as to its essential spirit and holy influence. The sordid Balaam and the 
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apostate Judas were without Christ, notwithstanding all the sublime inspi- 
ration of the former, and the probably extensive knowledge of the latter ; while 
Nicodemus, notwithstanding his timidity and ignorance, evidently pos- 
sessed the latent principle of genuine piety which was pleasingly developed 
in his future history. The sid)ject is involved in no ordinary difficulty ; 
for how shall we fix the data by which definitely to determine who are 
“ without Christ,” especially with regard to nations professedly Christian ? 
It is of a very comprehensive character, involving the distinguishing doc- 
trines of the Gospel, the })eculiarity of religious experience, and the nature 
of Christian practice ; it must lie viewed as of very high importance, for 
we are commanded to “ walk in wisdom” and to “walk honestly,” while 
ministers are “ to have a good report of them that are without.” 

It may assist us to define and apply the phrase, if we consider first what 
is meant by being in Christ. 

'Idle expression evidently denotes knowledge of his person, his v/ork, 
and his offices, with union to him, public profession of his name, and a life 
corresponding with the precepts of his kingdom. e have, then, no diffi- 
culty with regard to the open and avowed foes of the Redeemer, or to 
those who, if they profess his doctrine, yet “ in works deny him,” or to 
such as may i)retend attachment to his cause, and reverence for his autho- 
rity, while, however amiable and consistent in theirconduct,they rejectthose 
fundamental truths of divine revelation upon which the sacred fabric 
stands. We shduld be guilty of the grossest ])erversion of language, if 
we designated such “ in Christ.” They are evidently “ strangers and 
foreigners,” and “ afar offi from (iod by w icked works.” But are there not 
those, although they “ contend for the faith once delivered to the saints,” 
and liberally support and zealouslypropagateChristianity, whose lives, if not 
absolutely unholy, are obviouvsly defective in many of the essential graces 
and duties of “ pure and undefiled religion,” Pharisees wffio wish to have 
praise of men, and vriio “ verily have their reward r” On the other hand, may 
there not be those, v.-ho, though they have very imperfect, contracted, and, 
in many respects, even erroneous views of divine truth, yet display a spirit 
and deportment greatly excelling more enlightened and ardent advocates of 
the Gospel r The former must be considered objects of suspicion, the latter of 
hope. Of the first w'e may justly say, “ We stand in doubt of you ;” of 
the last, “ Thou art not far from the kingdom of God.” 

In all these 'matters, we should consider principles rather than persons ; 
make Scripture^ our standard, but exercise care in its application. We 
should not account , a c6rrect creed, a credible profession of religion, or 
zeal in the cause of God, certain evidence of being in Christ ; nor defective 
knowledge, existing imperfections, and a culpable neglect of an ostensible 
])rofession of Christianity, i)ositive evidence of being without Christ. In 
regard to the former, our Lord's assertion (Matth. vii. 22) jiroves that many 
may go even further than we have stated, and yet be everlastingly banished 
from his presence ; while, with regard to the latter, the Scriptures record 
many instances of those, who, with imperfect knowledge and manifest in-j 
consistency, had “the root of the matter,” “were wise to salvation,” and 
had “ received the truth in the love of it.” AVe need only mention the 
first disci])les of Christ, to illustrate and establish the truth of these re- 
marks. When first they attached themselves to their Master, how’ little 
did they understand the nature of his cause, and the design of his mission ; 
yet they possessed the germ of vital godliness, the seminal principle of 
genuine religion ; and, though, at first, only babes, they eventually “ came 
unto a perfect man; unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ.” , . 

Those who manifest ignorance of the doctrines of Christianity, who are 
evidently destitute of gracious affections, whose conduct is at variance with 
the genius of the Gospel and its divine precepts— such we are warranted to 
conclude to be in “ the gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity,” what- 
ever their name and profession. If only one of these essential elements 
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t»f the Christian character is wanting, the deficiency justifies the conclu- 
sion that those in whom it is found are “ strangers and foreigners/’ they 
cannot be “ fellow-citizens of the saints and of the family of God” — they 
are unbelievers — they are without Christ ; and of such, alas ! the majority 
of the human race is composed. Highly important, then, is the inquiry, 
in what manner Christians should act towards them. 

In reply to the question we may remark, that their society should not be im~ 
properly shunned. We strangely err if we interpret those principles of se- 
paration from the world which Christianity enjoins and enforces, as ex- 
tending to a total renunciation of the claims of society, an utter disregard 
of the respective duties of our several stations, an anchoritish inattention 
to the various obligations of ci^dl and social life. As the world is at pre- 
sent constituted, we cannot avoid frequent intercourse with those who are 
“ without Christ for then, as the Apostle reasons, we must “ needs go 
out of the world.” Their company must not indeed be preferred, nor must 
their principles be imbibed, or their example followed : in these respects, 
we must “come out from among them and be separate ;” but, if we totally 
withdraw from their society, is not the “ light put under a bushel r” and 
are not unbelievers left to perish in their sins ? Our religion neither abro- 
gates any of the laws of nature, nor does it annul any of the obligations 
which we owe to our species. On the contrary, we are commanded to give 
to all within the sphere of our influence, the full benefit of those superior 
advantages Avith which we are endowed by a beneficent Creator. 

In many cases, so far from shunning, we must actually seek, the society 
of those who are, in the strictest sense of the term, “without Christ.” We 
must fearlessly enter the territory of the enemy, and challenge the votaries 
of the “ god of this world” to the arena of spiritual conflict. Christians 
must commit frequent acts of aggression on the empire of darkness, and 
carry the doctrines of the cross into the very heart of the enemy’s camp — 
to lands “where Satan’s seat is;” nor must they think of terminating their 
efforts till “ all shall know the Lord from the least to the greatest.” And 
Avhat is true of heathen lands, may be also applied to the most restricted 
circle of social life. We may hope to bring to the knowledge of the truth 
those who are without Christ, by such intercourse as friendship, and pru- 
dence, and Christian affection, may dictate. Matthew, the converted pub- 
lican, made a feast, and imdted his former companions to be his guests, 
and the Saviour honoured them with his presence. The Apostle Paul 
sought every possible opportunity, by public and private intercourse, to con- 
vert his brethren the Jews. Our religion has but a very feeble influence 
on the mind to be endangered by a suitable, perhaps indispensable, inter- 
course with those “ whose portion is in this life and may not ample 
encouragement be derived from the prevailing advocacy of Christ, who 
prays, “ not that we may be taken out of the world, but that we may be 
ke])t from the e\nl that is in it ?” 

Again, in the intercourse of believers with unbelievers, or those who are 
“without Christ,” taisiing excellences should be acknowledged and cummendedy 
while there should be a judicious exposure of defective principles. The 
young ruler Avho came to Christ lacked one thing, and all his amiability 
-could not supply the deficiency : yet it is said our Lord “looked on him 
and loved him.” Certainly this could not be a complacent love, he could 
not delight in the man who preferred gold to God. The expression must 
therefore denote, that he admired and commended existing excellences ; 
the possession of which only augmented the guilt of the possessor, and in- 
creased his condemnation. 

Human nature, although depraved, is not demonised ; some traces of his 
great original are still apparent in mortal man — some relics of his primitive 
glory and pristine state still remain. Besides, divine revelation, through 
tradition and other channels, has been in a degree diffused over the whole 
human family. Hence among savage and uncivilised nations, customs are 
frequently found that must have originated in the oracles of truth ; and it 
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may be argued that all the excellences ever discovered in such quarters, 
could be’traced to the Bible as their source. From these considerations it 
follows, that we may expect to find virtuous principles even among those 
who in the strictest sense of the phrase, are “ without Christ ; and such 
is actually ‘the case, as the history of ancient and modern heathens 
' abundantly attests. Their virtues, however, are often so impregnated with 
vice, as to justify the expression of Austin, who called them “ splendid 
Yet it would be folly not to admit the existence of abstract good, 
or to deny its influence and operation. . , , . f,. n 

Where the Gospel is systematically received, and its effects are generally 
felt, it is reasonable to expect that its direct or collateral consequences 
will be to a great extent universal. Hence we may find genuine philan- 
thropy, ardent, and, in many respects, enlightened patriotism, unosten- 
tatious benevolence, profound erudition, and many very eminent excel- 
lences, exemplified in the conduct of those who are in the “gall of bitter- 
ness and the bond of iniquity.” The want of genuine piety, like the fly 
in the ointment of the apothecar>% pollutes and profanes the ivhole ; and, 
though these virtues may be “ highly esteemed among men,” the possessor 
of them is “ abomination in the sight of God.” 

Now, Christians, while recognising and properly applaudmg whatever 
good may be found in those who are without Christ, must instruct such 
individuals, that the value of existing excellences will be enhanced, that 
they will receive a right direction, and be accepted by God, when united 
with the “ faith that works by love, overcomes the world, and purifies the 
heart ” The tree mav be radically bad, but yet possess the geiminating 
principle ; and, when divine grace is grafted on such a stock, its potent 
influence will be diffused through the whole, and produce the fruits of 

In their intercourse with those who are without Chiist, believers should 
display integrity cundour, and ^ene>'osity. The system of pious frauds to 
which the Church of Rome resorts, has often received merited censure and 
contempt. But among avowed Protestants, does not something analogous 
often exist? What unworthy efforts are sometimes made under the idea 
of removing, though they generally more strongly rivet, the chains of 
"pfeiudice and bigotry 1 What attempts to woo and conciliate, and, by a 
variety of artful expedients, to render divine truth palatable to the per- 
verted taste of unbelievers 1 Thus the Gospel is robbed of its native dig- 
nity and grandeur, and appears more as a distorted caricatuie, than as a 

correct representation of its essential nature. When unbelievers perceive 

this, they turn away with disgust, and remain hardened in their crimes. 
Such a line of conduct is directly contrary to the genius of revealed truth, 
and to the example of the Redeemer. We profess and propagate a religion 
of truth — a religion opposed to every thing disingenuous and hypocritical : 
like the luminary of day, it shines by its own effulgence, and disdains every 
artificial aid to exhibit its worth or to promote its claims. 

If the conduct of believers towards unbelievers is upright and honest, 
it must of necessity be generous and benevolent. That was a short but very 
comprehensiv’’e eulogium, “he went about doing good. The sphere of me 
Saviour’s benevolence was bounded only by the limits of the globe. 
Human misery, in all its v^aried forms extending over the mental, moral, and 
corporeal system of man, diffused throughout the political and social eco- 
nomy of human life, presented a v'ast field for his infinite benevolence. 
This barren wilderness, under his heavenly culture, is deemed to become 
as the garden of the Lord— this “ desert shall rejoice and blossom like the 
rose ;” and the consecrated graces, and talents, and energies of his people, 
are employed to seek, and, ultimately, to attain this important end. Ghns- 
tians, then, should show those who are “ without Christ, that they wish to 
do them good, to promote their happiness in time and eternity ; that their 
benevolence respects their whole system and circumstances ; that for them 
they live and labour, and for them, if it be necessary, they are willing .to die. 
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The exhibition of this i>rinciple of heaven-born love, cannot fail to com- 
mand their respect, subdue their prejudice, obtain their esteem, and bring 
them into union with him “ whose lo\dngkindness is better than life/^ The 
records of the Christian church present many and illustrious instances of 
the powerful efficacy of sincere, enlightened, ardent Christian affection, 
over those who were “ ignorant and out of the way,” and “ dead in tres- 
passes and sins.” Believers should study the mont appropriate methods of 
presenting divine truth to the minds and hearts of those who are without 
Christ ; and, of course, especial regard should be paid, in the first place, to 
their respective stations, talents, and circumstances. It would almost ap- 
pear as if the Apostle Paul departed from that system of integrity and 
candour to which reference has been made ; for he says with regard to some 
with whom he had to do, “ Being crafty, I caught you with guile.” He is, 
however, the best commentator on his own words ; for he says, “ I am a 
debtor both to the Greeks and to the barbarians, both to the wise and un- 
wise and again, “To the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain the 
Jews,” &c. &c. These assertions are abundantly illustrated by his con- 
duct : his intercourse with society was distinguished by great variety, as to 
mind, manners, habits, stations, prejudices ; and, in his apostolical efforts to 
extend the knowledge of Christ, he was honoured with distinguished suc- 
cess, so that he could say, “ Thanks be to God, who always causeth us to 
triumph in Christ, and maketh manifest the savour of his knowledge by 
us in every place.” In these respects he closely followed his divine Master, 
whose public and private instructions embraced every class of society, every 
grade of intellect, and every description of character. 

In the next place, instead of dwelling on subjects on which they differ, 
Christians should, if possible, select, in their intercourse with unbelievers^ 
those in which they may be agreed ; and then the argumentum ad Iwminem 
may be employed with singular advantage. Thus the Saviour acted in the 
Pharisee’s house, when he drew from Simon an admission that applied to 
the poor woman who “ bathed his feet with her tears, and wiped them with 
the hairs of her head and of whom it was said, proverbially no doubt 
that “ she was a sinner.” Thus the Apostle Paul acted when before Agrippa 
he said, “King Agrippa, belie vest thou the Scriptures ? I know that thou 
believest.” Iffius the apostolic Brainerd acted in his intercourse with the 
American Indians : he got them to admit some truth, and then reasoned 
from their own acknowledgments and admissions. And thus must every 
disciple of Christ act with unbelievers, or those whose partial illumination 
may lead them to the belief and avowal of mattif Important truths. 

^ Believers should give an enlarged and a comprehensive view of Chris- 
tianity, and show that the design is to make them Christians and not par- 
tisans. An enlarged and a luminous exhibition of Christianity will solve 
many of the difficulties which those who are without Christ feel : it will 
expand their minds and captivate their hearts. But, if a contracted, or 
perverted, or sectarian view of the sacred system is presented, what can 
be expected but that unbelievers ivill be confirmed in their prejudice, and 
remain “ ignorant and out of the way ?” And if it is apparent, that the 
pnncipal object in view is to bring them over to a party, is it not probable 
that they will be confirmed intheir opposition, and look on such proselytino* 
devotees with indifference, perhaps contempt ? Let unbelievers have their 
attention awakened to the great doctrines of revealed truth — let them be 
directed to a diligent study of the sacred Scriptures — let them be urged to 
seek the spirit of the Gospel, and follow its infallible directions ; and then 
It is a very inferior consideration, whether they “ see eye to eye,” and are 
^reed in controverted points on which the disciples of Christ agree to 
differ. Christians should compass sea and land to make a Christian, but 
not a proselyte to their peculiar tenets, or they will incur the censure pro- 
nounced on the ancient Pharisees, and may injure rather than benefit the 

souls of men, by making them ‘‘tenfold more the children of hell than 
before.” 
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The prejudices of unbeliev'ers should be treated with tenderness ; and, in 
many cases, they should receive credit for sincere, though imperfect and mis- 
taken, \dews of religion. “We were gentle among you,’’ says the Apostle 
Paul, “ as a nurse cherisheth her children.” The ignorance of the dis- 
ciples of Christ generally, and of Peter particularly, respecting the extent 
of the Gospel as embracing the Gentiles, arose from sincere, though mis- 
taken, attachment to their Master, and was the effect of their Je^vish pride. 
Time corrected their errors, they saw the way of the Lord more perfectly, 
and must have been astonished at their previous folly and blindness. 
So, local or educational influence may often obscure the mental vision: men 
are viewed through the films of party “as trees walking;” but judicious inter- 
course with enlightened Christians, may enable such, in due time, to “ see 
every man clearly.” They may be attached to a church essentially defective 
and corrupt, as the Church of Rome, or England, or Scotland, and cleave 
as pertinaciously to the “ wood, hay, and stubble,” as to the “ gold, silver, 
and precious stones,” till the “ fire shall try every man’s work of what sort 
it is,” and then shall they “ come forth as gold purified.” Christians 
should carefully and cautiously superintend this process, and endeavour 
“ not to offend one of these little ones.” 

Again, in their intercourse with unbelievers, Christians should avoid any 
thing like an intimation, that, because now without Christ, therefore they 
are likely to remain always “without Christ.” The divine sovereignty 
may be very often employed as a principal argument to bring sinners to the 
Saviour, and with no other intention should it be advanced. The doctrine 
of election, as stated in the Scriptures, presents the most powerful induce- 
ments to urge the ungodly to “ consider their ways,” and “ turn to the 
Lord and, if the smallest intimation of genuine penitence, the feeblest 
evidence of saving faith can be discovered, this doctrine, then, affords 
the strongest consolation. But “ secret things belong to God ; while things 
that are revealed belong unto us and to our children.” Those who are 
without Christ may be assured, from the infinite nature of divine benevo- 
lence, the ample provision made for the salvation of the human race, the 
unlimited promises and invitations of the Gospel, and the appropriate 
means in constant requisition for the recovery oflost man, that there is equal, 
nay, greater probability, tobelievethatthey «re elected, than that they are7m^. 
The plan of redeeming mercy must be exhibited in the same way as it was 
by Christ and the Apostles, as the grand remedy for all the ills and evils in- 
troduced by sin ijnto a ruined world ; the ungodly of every description 
must be assured, that ? whosoever believeth shall be saved,” and those, 
and those only, who believe not, are condemned ; “ that Christ will in no 
wise cast out those who come unto him and that “ whosoever will, may 
come and take of the water of life freely.” 

A tone of harshness and dogmatism, and all irritation of temper, should 
be particularly guarded against by believers, in their conduct towards un- 
believers. “ He that winneth souls is wise,” and we are not likely to win, 
if we threaten and scold. The wisdom that cometh from above, is pure, 
peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated ; and this is the wisdom that 
should be employed. The truth, however clear to believers, may suffer in 
their mode of presenting it to others. The solar ray is luminous in itself, 
but the density of the atmosphere may obscure its effulgence ; or the 
medium through which it passes, or the objects on which it falls, may seem 
to diminish its lustre. All this applies to imperfect mortals, in the exhibi- 
tion and reception of divine truth. Humility, gentleness, and a proper 
selection of subjects, plain and obvious, should be especially studied, in 
order to lead unbelievers to examine for themselves, that conviction may 
be the result of investigation, rather than a blind submission to those who 
assume a tone of authority, and vainly imagine that their ijpse dixit must 
determine “ what is truth.” 

Finally, those who are without Christ, must recognise in Christians a 
practical exhibition of the holy influence of the doctrines they would in- 
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culcate. Little success can be expected, however correct the theory, and 
however wise, judicious, and well-timed the exhibition of it, unless it 
is sustained and supported by the incontrovertible evidence of example. 
Truth is embodied in conduct ; and in this respect no one can plead inability 
in seeking the conversion of the ungodly. In this way a Missionary’s 
efforts must first commence. He can have but little oral communication 
when he arrives in a heathen land : time must elapse ere they can “ read in 
their own language the wonderful works of God but the very fact of 
his coming so far to teach them the good and right way, a blameless life, 
and a benevolent spirit, will tend very eminently to prepare the mind to 
“ receive the truth as it is in Jesus,” and “ make men wise unto salvation, 
through faith in Christ.” And if they would do good in lands professedly 
Christian, but where heathens abound, believers must “ let their light so 
shine among men, that they may see their good works and glorify their 
Father in heaven.” 

This subject is of immense importance to Christian ministers, and all 
public persons whose office is identified with the diffusion of religion. 

It should lead all to the diligent study of human nature, especially as 
pourtrayed in the Scriptures of truth. 

It justifies Christians in seeking and obtaining important stations where 
they may be exposed to difficulty, and have to contend with danger. The 
seat of magistracy, and a place in the senate, present important spheres 
of usefulness, that should neither be neglected nor abandoned, although 
the possessor may often exclaim, “Woe is me, that I dwell in Mesech, and 
sojourn in the tents of Kedar ! I dwell among a people of unclean lips.” 
The instances of Nehemiah in the palace of Ahasuerus, and Daniel in the 
successive courts of Babylon and Persia, sufficiently prove what immense 
advantage may result from the presence of holy men of God, even where 
Satan’s seat is. J. R. C. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

In commencing our remarks on National Education, there is one 
point of divergence betwixt many of our modern states, and some of the 
civilized states of antiquity, which is strikingly indicative of the radical 
difference betwixt ancient and modern ideas on subjects of civil polity. We 
are here alluding to the care and anxiety which was every where manifested 
for the intellectual and moral education of the people ; but we allude more 
particularly to the soundness or unsoundness of the opinions that were pre^ 
valent on this subject. The abstract value of an opinion is not, however, 
to be tested merely by the results which may have been developed, or, a 
least, may appear to have been developed, by its being acted upon, at any 
given period of our historical existence. It may have been connected with 
other principles of conduct, other objects of aspiration, other impulses to 
action, and, consequently, may have exhibited quite a different phasia from 
what it would have done in another and a diff'erent epoch of our moral edu- 
cation. “ Religions, and languages, and forms of government, and usages 
of private life, and modes of thinking — all have undergone a succession of 
revolutions but there is a plastic energy in the human mind which adapts 
itself to all circumstances, and which has left its impress upon the charac- 
ter of every age that appears “ radiant above the flood of time.” 

Proceeding upon the fundamental principle, that men have a moral cha- 
racter to sustain in their corporate as well as their individual capacity — that 
the working of the social system must (with respect to its grade of perfec- 
tion or imperfection) bear a corresponding ratio to the intellectual and mo- 
ral education of the citizens — the Greek States had a tangible object in 
view, and a tangible object to realise. In their political writers, as well as 
those writers who merely touch upon these subjects incidentally, we see the 
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fsame^prev^sliliwg idea; we see it in tli^’ imaginary Republic of 'Platp^ inJtSe 
iaitaioductidn to Xen^hon-s historical ‘tbbiance of the Cyroptedia, as weU 
more definite and elaborate Wdrics of Aristotle. The idea that men 
TrdveiaiDtibom for themselves; but fbf''rit^ sennce of the State —that oiii' 
oWttjpMPsohhl interests were, on efver^^bceh^ion, to be sacrificed to the ge- 
iie«ai>hoiMrtir and well-being of the'^omrhdMty, tvas far more firmly footed 
amoBgsf the Greeks than any ciVili^M'-^ccfeiftry of Europe. The employ- 
meutof a vast inumber of slaves ■^thi^'dis'^ction which existed betwixt li- 
beral and illiberal occupations--^nd' the Consequent exemption of the great 
body of the citizens from manuaHabbut, left the Greeks far more at liberty 
for the acquisition of sUch accomplishments as might happen to be in re- 
quest, than the labouring claves or their employers in any other country 
can ever expect to be. ‘ J ■ 

Making every allowance for thb alt eratibn that has taken place in the 
character and circumstances of modern States, may not the same principle 
be brought into operation, dndmky nbC the social union be made available 
for the elevation of national chatiCter,‘ fik Veil as for the production of na- 
tional wealth ? The^organ of ^^foduetioh'may be largely developed in the 
human being ; but we strongly suspect that the organ of employment must 
be somewhere in its immediate neighbourhood, and that the phrenologists 
are culpable in not pointing it out to the consideration of statesmen and 
political economistSi The iriere physical’ fexistence of mart is not the single 
poinllto which his- Creator has limited Cap^citr for fruition. This is 
the state of nature : it is the statd of tbV saHti^k’''’^Sh(‘h a one may be said 
to exist; it is true; but then he exists hVi^ely ks ah animated mass of ele- 
mentaryparticles — a compound of vital,chetiiical, and tjlechanical properties ; 
and the periods of his existence are disCriifmnaiiCd'bym peculiarities, 

but the physiological processes of lilltritibhi debd^y add dissolution. That 
the great majority of our species are limited to such an existence, only 
shows the dilference that exists betwixt the actual and the possible. To 
argue from the fact of their present condition arid the extent of its duration, 
that they were never intended for any higher mode of existence, would be 
to argue point blank in opposition to th^r Taeultie's and capacities. We 
are not fond of calling names in treating a subject which trenches so much 
upon ’the confines of Politico-Religionism ; but if there be one species of 
Atheism worse than another, it is this which bears emphatically the “mark 
of the beast.” It may be the curse of the human race to “ earn their bread 
by the sweat of their broW;” but we are not bound by any adamantine chain 
of necessity, and the amelioration of our destiny is in a great measure com- 
mitted to our own reasonable exertions. In this point of view, we vdsh to 
conjure up no beau ideal of Utopian perfection ; “ for perfect happiness ex. 
ists only in the imaginary regioris-rif philosophy, like the universal remedy 
or the transmutation of' irietals.* Wri seek but the possible ; it is a career 
sufficiently splendid for gerii US; arid’difficult enough for the greatest virtues. 
When the world has bC^nife'efveVy th^ng that it is capable of becoming, this 
paradise will still be;- ideas of the Asiatics, orily a garden ! 
but this garden will be 'a 'deiig^ffifllbode compared ivith that savage forest 
where men have so lon^ first question, then, in the order 

of discussion, would appear to b<^-^^^ho is to commence upon the aggres- 
sive ? - Shall we defer it until there is some simultaneous movement on the 
part of the people, and until we have an opportunity of acting upon the 
principle of the economists, and adjusting the supply to the nature and ratio 
of the demand ? This would. Indeed, be a strange perversion of the com- 
mon order of things — to expect to reap the fruits where we have not sown 
the seed. Our mental appetite, in this respect, hears no analogy to our 
physical -*-we are bom with the' dri'e; but the other (our appetite for mtellec- 
tttftl cultivation) must be create^,^^The great difficulty is not in administer- 
ing 4he«upply, but in creating’fhe'demand. Until the film is first removed 
from their vision, it is impossible that the people should discern what is for 

I.* -1 ! ■-' .1 [ U i> J-.' Jll- It'," I II 'I ' I ■ ■ ,, 

• CEuvres de Bentham, tom. i, p. 301. Ed. Brussels. 
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their own interests ; and, until they do discern it, it is impossible that they 
should manifest any anxiety for its acquisition. If it be foolish to expect 
that knowledge will, somehow or other, descend upon us “ like the dew from 
heaven, or spring up in our minds like the grass upon the field,” equally 
foohsh is it to wait until national ignorance has completed the catastrophe, 
until theories have been diffused which nothing can quell except the misery 
which they may have created, and until the social body has been thrown 
into convulsions, or into that state of langour which is neither life nor 
death, but the 

“ tlrear agony between, 

■\Mien all is felt, and heard, and seen ; 

The wheels of motion set ajar. 

The body and the soul at war.” 

The next question would appear to be — ^liave we any just or legal claim 
upon the Government to undertake and promote the general education of 
the people ? Can national education be considered as one of those duties 
in return or equivalent which the people have a right to expect from the 
Government, by way of compensation for the pecuniary sacrifices to which 
they are subjected on its account ? To provide for national defence against 
foreign aggression, may be the first duty of a Government : to provide for 
the personal security of the citizen — for the due administration of the laws, 
may be another ; but all this furnishes us with no reason why national edu- 
cation should be eliminated or expungated from the list of government du- 
ties. It may be said, that, by acting upon this plan, we shall bring Go- 
vernment too much in contact with the domain of private life, and that the 
tendency of Governments “ h op gouverner’’ is already sufficiently strong. 
This is, however, the very point in which they have hitherto interfered too 
little ; and, therefore, it would be unfair to anticipate their conduct by the 
prospective application of any maxims, upon which they may have acted 
with respect to commercial matters, where there is a more ample field for 
the operation of interest and prejudice. 

As the following passage, which occurs in the Allgemeine Liter atur-Zei- 
tttng for October, may present a difficulty, and consequently require a little 
illustration, we take the liberty of extracting it. The writer is reviewing a 
work on the science of “ Civil Polity,” by Mehl, Professor of that depart- 
ment in the University of Tubingen. When the writer of the article comes 
to discuss the principles which Mehl has laid down in his second book, 
with respect to the care of the state for the intellectual and moral character 
of the citizens, after some preliminary remarks, he thus proceeds : — “We 
are not only disposed to coincide fully with the author, w’hen he lays down 
the position, that all the educational institutions of Government are and 
may be accessible to the people, without any accompanying means of com- 
pulsion (to be exercised on the part of the powers that be); but we feel no 
scruple in adding that, ccnsegnentlj/, we have no legal claim upon Govern- 
ments ; or, in other words, that it is not a ‘ bounden dutj/' on their part 
(revhts-pjlicbt) to establish schools wherever they may be wanted. In 
England and America this is known rather too well ; for nine-tenths of the 
people are there without any education, and can only be said to have a 
mere animal existence.* Whether in behalf of the interests of the children, 
we can compel negligent and avaricious parents to send them to the public 
free-schools, is certainly a delicate question ; since here the Government is 
not acting, with respect to the children, the part of an officious or importu- 
nate guardian, but that of a protector against their vicious parents. But 
how shall we manage, when the parents are determined not to comply, and 
the children are equally stubborn ? What external means of compulsion 
can, in this case, be available, since pecuniary fines and similar modes of 
punishment are not applicable by reason of their poverty ? The question, 
then, answers itself in the negative ; and, since schools, according to our 
hypothesis, are not compulsory institutions, or, in other words, have no 

* The original is perhaps a little stronger, — “ Wachst wie menschliches vieh auf.” 
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right or power to compel parents to send their children for the purpose of 
instruction, it follows that a Government can impose no compulsory assess^ 
mtnt upon its subjects, for the purpose of establishing schools and other 
institutions, unless the subjects are so far enlightened as to have athorough 
conviction of their general utility and advantage.” 

VollgrafF, the author of the article, has here stated the question in so fair 
and straightforward a manner, that a discussion of his arguments may be 
considered as equivalent to a discussion of the subject. It would be de- 
sirable, therefore, in the first instance, to abstract our attention from all 
those technical phrases, or modes of expression, which represent the maxims 
that are acted upon, or, at least, might be acted upon, with advantage. In 
other departments of civil and commercial polity. Strictly speaking, these 
maxims can only be applicable to those departments in which their propri- 
ety or truth has been clearly demonstrated ; and, therefore, we are not en- 
titled to apply them to any other department, merely because there exists 
some vague ground of analogy, by Avhich they appear to be mutually con- 
nected. This principle is not acted upon in physical science. No man, for 
instance, was entitled to assert that lightning and electricity were similar 
in their nature and qualities, until Franklin had demonstrated the truth of 
the assertion by his experiment with the electrical kite. It is the charac- 
teristic mark of the true philosopher not to extend his principles beyond 
those objects or departments in which they have been actually verified. If 
he has any conjectures, he may entertain or propound them as such ; for 
conjectures may lead to discoveries, and a hypothesis, as Brown justly ob-» 
serves, is nothing more than a “ reason for making one experiment rather 
than another.” In the same spirit, Bentham has insisted strongly upon 
the emplo)Tnent of only neutral terms, and the rejection of all terms that 
imply a secondary idea of praise or blame, when we are treating moral and 
political subjects. Terms that are not neutral are far more dangerous than 
arguments ; for they comprise a proposition that is understood, and, conse- 
quently, dispense with the necessity of' discussing it. “ Were I to say, for 
instance, that such an object of luxury is good, I appear to advance a pa- 
radox — to fall into self-contradiction ; and the proposition astonishes those 
who have been accustomed to attach to this vx)rd a sentiment of disappro- 
bation. What ought I to do, then, in order to examine this particular 
point without exciting this dangerous association ? We must have recoprse 
to a neutral term, and say for example — Such a mode of expending onei’s income 
is good. ITiis change of phrase meets with no counteracting prejudice, and 
permits an impartial examination of the object in question.”* (Tom. i. p. 
45.) 

It would, therefore, be quite beside the mark, to talk about freedom in 
matters of education being analogous Xo freedom in commerce — that a mo- 
nopoly established in the one would be as injurious as a monopoly in the 
other, and that all interference on the part of Government in questions of 
this nature, is an atteinte upon personal liberty and the liberty of conscience. 
It is, however, a little un})hilosophical, and, perhaps, a little too severe 
upon Governments, to say that they cannot step out of their immediate pro- 
vince (viz., that of keeping up a standing army and collecting a revenue), 
without getting into mischief. We do not, however, look at the matter 
through this jaundiced medium. The education of the people has never, 
hitherto, been to any extent a cause of anxious solicitude to the ruling 



* In another place he observes — Tlie balance of traile has prniluced a multitude of reason- 
ings founded solely upon the metaphor. One has imagined that nations were elevated or de- 
pressed in their reciproc;U commerce, as the scales of a balance change Avith unequal Treights.- 
One has been disquieted with everj' thing which might be considered as a defect of equilibrium, 
and imagined that the one ought to lose and the other to gain, as if we had taken from one 
scale for the purpose of adding to another. 

“ The term mother-country has generated a great number of prejudices and fal.se reasoning in 
all questions that concern the colonies and the metropolis. We have imposed duties upon the 
colonies, and presupposed crimes, all equally founded upon the metaphor of tlieir filial de- 
pendence.” (Tom. i. pp. 41, 2.) 
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powers ; and, therefore, it cannot be considered as a characteristic of any 
tendency to absolutism. Hitherto, they have been tardy enough in estab- 
lishing or promoting any institutions for the furtherance of such an object ; 
and, therefore, this of itself is proof-presumptive — nay, carries along with 
it an internal evidence superior to all demonstration, that no mischief is 
intended, and that some respectable nuisances are about to be abolished. 
The circle of Government duties is indeed narrow and paltry enough ; and, 
if the people are satisfied that their rulers shall be nothing more than col- 
lectors of customs, supervisors of the assessed taxes, \vhose fault is it if the 
embryo statesmen — the “ young Hannibals ” in leading strings, neyer turn 
out to be “ magnanimi heroes,” nor show the “ mettle of their* pasture.” 
There can l)e no earthly reason why the profession of governing should not 
be considered as respectable as any other. Let, however, the censure be 
fairly apportioned. “ Studia shie jirtemUs ’}^ereunt’^ says Tacitus ; and the 
same may be applied to the qualifications of governors. "Where intelligence 
and morality are not in request, and where ])olicy or state-cunning is consi- 
dered as a substitute for both, what can be expected to be the result ? and, 
if the philosopher might allow himself to merge into the, satirist, he might 
almost be tempted to accede to the opinion of Napoleon,, that any Govern- 
ment is good enough for those who have so little spirit as to submit to it. 

As to the argument which VollgrafF has brought forward, that, since insti- 
tutions for education cannot be rendered compulsory with respect to the 
attendance of the children, therefore the people have no legal claim upon 
Government ; or, in other words, as there is no right on the one side, so 
there is no corresponding duty on the other — as to this argument, we shall 
certainly ascribe to it the merit of being jdausible as well as antithetical, 
'fhere is a certain class of individuals in this country — for instance, those 
who are advocates of church establishments — ^to whom this argument would 
be lighter than a feather. They would say that Governments were certainly 
hound to provide an establishment for the support of religion ; and, on 
the. other hand, that it was a moral duty on the jrnrt of the subjects to avail 
themselves of- the benefits to bo-derived from this authorised medium. But 
suppp^e that the principles of Dissent sliould be held by a gregt number, 
and that any attempts to coerce them would be condemned, as repugnant to 
sound policy as well as to justice, yet the fact of their toleration would not 
be considered by the advocates of church establishments as an argument 
why the Government should not continue the system, and tithe the Dissent- 
ers to their “ mint, , anise, and cummin,” for its support. And here, 
by the way, we might observe the far more jiowerful claims which 
national education has upon tire support of the GoA'ernment, than the up- 
holding of any particular fonn of religion, either l)y the civil or military 
police. In the latter case, the aid of Government may be dispensed with ; 
for the “ royal road” to heaven has been found to be any thing but a good 
one. .If Christianity were not “part and parcel” of the law of the land — if 
three-fourths of the peojde were pagans, in cl for mu I as well as in a spiritual 
sense^ we should then, perhaps, feel a little hesitation in asserting that it 
was not the duty of Government to take the matter up, and provide for their 
religious instruction. But, when the religious feeling and ..a sense of reli- 
gious obligation are av/akened in a community — when the principle of ag- 
gression upon the surrounding paganism is considered as a matter of duty 
rather than of mere functional routine for a stipulated salary ; but, above 
all, when the voluntary system is found to realise its object better than the 
compulsory, and begins to have the evidence of fact in its favour, — then we 
think that it is time for Government to retire from the contest — to withdraw 
its premiums and monopolies — to open a fair field of competition for acti- 
vity and talent— and to leave the various forms of religion (which differ, in 
fact, . more as to their external economy than as to their essence) to stand 
or fall by their own intrinsic- merits. It is trifling to sayi that, by 
withdrawing state patronage from one form of religion, we should only 
make room for the ascendancy of another equally tyrannical and oppressive. ' 
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This is, Jiowever, a mere of those who feel for their opinions in 
their pockets ; for, in spiritual matters as well as in })hysics, counteracting 
forces destroy each other, and liaA'e a constant tendency to produce an 
equilibrium. 

It is not, therefore, through any iiii])ious preference of education to reli- 
gion, or through any desire to diminish the importance of the one hy 
placing it in juxta-position with the other, that we say that the Government 
would lie far more in its proper sphere of action in supporting national edu- 
cation than in endeavouring to support national religion. On the prin- 
ciples of general education there is a far greater unanimity of opinion and 
feeling than on the principles of religious instruction. Men must approxi- 
mate very nearly in sentiment as to the kind and degree of education 
which is necessary for their particular sphere of action in common life. 
This is a matter of daily experience ; and therefore any system of educa- 
tion which is based upon experience, must admit of being gradually per- 
fectionated. If we ascend from the lower branches of elementary edu- 
cation to those which, with respect to certain classes, might come more 
properly under the title of accomplishments, perhaps little difficulty would 
he found in meeting with a common ground for mutual agreement and co- 
operation. It may not be immediately necessary for the labourer or opera- 
tive to be acquainted with history and geography ; but such an acquaint- 
ance with these subjects as may be compatible with his other employ- 
ments, may frequently prevent him, in the hour of relaxation, from having 
recourse to more perilous stimulants. Even amongst what are termed the 
higher classes, much of the vice, folly, and friA'olity may be traced to a de- 
ficient education. What is that monstrous bore called “ ennui,” but a tacit 
confession that, after we have gone through a certain mechanical and ‘^routi- 
niere” formof existence, we feel no capacity for any rational occupation. Ithas 
been said by a modern French writer, that the invention of “ card-playing 
has saved a far greater number of reputations than a whole host of itinerant 
preachers but we venture to predict, that the general spread of mental 
cultivation will be far more efficacious in undermining the fashionable 
“ school for scandal,” as in nine cases out of ten it originates from sheer 
poverty of conversation. “It is pleasing,” says Dr. Brown, “to trace in 
this as in all its other influences, the connexion of intellectual culture Avith 
the A’irtues Avhich it not merely embellishes but invigorates ; to perceive 
that philosophy, which in senates and councils teaches purer humanity to 
statesmen and kings, extends its gentle influence to the priA^ate circle, and 
diflfuses a more amiable cheerfulness on the A'ery pleasures of the gay.” — 
(P. 568, ed. 1830.) 

But to return to the argument. Are there any duties not obligatory 
upon Governments, unless, on the other hand, they be furnished Avith a cor- 
responding poAver of compulsion to enforce a rigid compliance Avith Avhat- 
ever they may think proper to establish ? The opinion, that there are not^, 
has certainly the testimony of experience in its favour, as to the fact of this 
being the case, though, perhaps, there is no experience AAffiich can sanction 
the utility of an axiom so unbending in its application. Though, on the 
other hand, Ave do not place any great value upon that “ grutior libertas*' 
Avhich (as a Roman epigrammatist, AA"^e belieA’^e, tells us) is dealt out for en- 
joyment “ mb pio rege ;” though, in fact, Ave have as little predilection for 
this sort of kings as the Chancellor 'rhurloAv had for pious heroes — ^knoAV- 
ing that the term, in this application, means nothing more than a bigoted 
attachment to Church and State in their supposed condition of Siamese 
tAAunship ; though Ave are quite aAvake against any imposition of this sort, 
yet still Ave do not think it either advisable or necessary that all govern- 
ment should be carried on by the knout. We alloAv that, hitherto, men have 
been treated as machines, and that Governments have hitherto been far 
more conversant Avith the laws of political dpnumics than the most expert, 
mathematicians. It may be well enough, in strategics, to talk about moA’^- 
ng men in masses, about bringing them to bear upon such and such a 
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point, about calculating their weight and impulsion ; but, however appli- 
cable the “ doctrine of forces” may be to military matters, we cannot see 
why the principles of the “ ultima ratio” should be extended to those civil 
arrangements which have for their object the happiness and comfort of the 
citizen. Government, if we may judge from its present tendency, is an 
affair of logic rather than of “passive obedience.” We are afraid to say 
that it is a matter of rhetoric ; for then we should have a number of pater- 
nal Governments which fancy that they have dealt largely in condescension 
and could hardly help “ putting in their claim for praise.” 

Abstracting, therefore, oiir attention from despotism on the one hand, 
and from the professions of liberalism on the other, it might be worth 
while to inquire whether government is not an affair of calculation, and 
whether, like the science of physics, it may not be improved by experiment 
and observation. The poetical age of government, when man was the crea- 
ture of imagination and romance, and the rhetorical age, when his pas- 
sions and prejudices were considered as the only impulsives to action, have, 
long since, passed away. Tlie stern Aristotelians are now the men of the 
“ mouvement” — the lords of the ascendant ; and that, too, without even a 
dash of metaphysics. “ Whatever is, is right,” has too long been the poe- 
tical motto of Governments ; whilst the dogmatists, wdien they tell us that 
“ whatever is wrong ought to be mended,” have only changed the terms of 
a truncated syllogism, without increasing its significance. The question 
with all philosophical politicians is (seeing the Government has been 
upon the wrong tack), how the vessel of the state may be righted. The 
dogmatist, udth his apparatus of “ magisterial terms,” has naturally a 
fondness for the epigrammatic on account of its “ imperiosa brevitas ;” for 
he knows his “ point d’appui,” and that, if he begins to explain his handy- 
craft, he ^vill “ take nothing by his motion.” As the world can no longer 
be put in motion by an aphoristic “ obscurantism,” we see the dogmatists, 
the professors of the primitive “ Ego,” the Sir Joseph Surfaces in politics 
and the propagators of “ apostolical lustre” in religion, daily drifting in 
shoals before “ the spirit of the age,” or stranded amidst the details of the 
modern “ Catechism.” Whatever craft, mystery, or profession cannot con- 
sist with explanation or inquiry, may justly be suspected of being radically 
unsound. 

As justice is one of the most substantial of virtues, for without it no 
other virtue can exist, — as it is something which can be seen, handled, and 
felt, eliminated as it is from the domain of erudition and the “ bel-esprit,” 
it forms a common ground on which the philosopher and the man of the 
world may compare their respective systems. But, as even in this depart- 
ment complicated questions may arise which stand in need of being ana- 
lysed, in order that we may duly separate the elements of good and evil, 
ought we not to have some logical standard, some intellectual “ organon,” 
which may assist us in their resolution ? And, if this be the case, what 
better criterion can we have of the nature of any individual action, mea- 
sure, institution, or opinion, than its tendency to produce good or evil ? To 
whatever part of our constitution, whether physical or mental, they may be 
addressed, all pleasure is a good, and all pain is an evil, just in the same 
manner as “ all law is an infraction of liberty,” and all individual rights 
are at the expense of corresponding obligations on the part of others. To 
be sure, we might have the small fry of quibblers and metaphysical pun- 
sters quarrelling with the position, abusing it worse than a paradox, telling 
us with Horace, that “ nocet empta dolore voluptas,” and of Cicero’s op- 
position betwixt the useful and the honorable. Discussion would promote ac- 
curacy ; and, therefore, in order to arm the axiom cap-a-pie against its natu- 
ral enemies, it might be felt necessary to modify it by stating that all plea- 
sure is a good, if it be not at the expense of some higher pleasure, and 
that all voluntary pain is an evil, unless we submit to it for the sake of 
avoiding some higher evil. The aflfair, however, is still a matter of arith- 
metic as before ; we must still subtract the evil from the good, and the net 
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value of an action, opinion, &c., will be found in the remainder. Men 
may act from whatever motive they please : their benevolence may either 
drop from the clouds, or, like the ghosts or spirits of Shakspeare, may 
issue from the “ vasty deep but iitiUtu must be considered as no mean 
test of its propriety or impropriety. Those who quarrel with the term 
are bound to supply us with a better. Idiere are various kinds of utility, 
a physical utility, a mental utility, a moral utility, just in the same 
manner as there are various kinds of goods, ascending from your “ goods 
and chattels,” through every intermediate category, to the “ summum bo- 
num” of the ancient philosophers. A term, therefore, which is so definite 
in its application, ought not to be rejected, merely because, through mis- 
conception, perhaps, too, through misrepresentation, it has been considered 
as exclusive of our higher faculties and interests. 
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“ THEY ARE AS A SLEEP.”* 



A wave, — a breath, — a tale that’s told, — 

A cygnet’s song, — a swallow’s flight, — 

A bubble cast in beauty’s mould, — 

A shade, — a storm-encompassed light, — 
Is human life ; and, laugh or weep, 

A thousand years are but a sleep. 

Ah ! who will triumph, — who will mourn. 
To hear this woeful — welcome truth, 
That, swift as morning’s glad return. 

And short as the full rest of youth. 
Eternity on time will break. 

And all from life’s brief slumber wake ? 

Art thou not glad, O widowed wife ! 

O cliildless mother ! sad and lone ? 
Would’ St thou not fain escape from hfe. 
And join thy heart beneath yon stone? 
Death has already broke thy sleep ; 

And waked thee up to >vatch and weep. 

Not so that sunny-featured boy : 

His are the hopes of hfe’s gay dream : 
He feeds upon fore-tasted joy : 

He basks in summer’s brightest beam : 



But he?niis^ wake ; and, waking, find,— 
Those visions gone, — a cheated mind. 

And what of him whose pdsied head 

Bears, thinly strewed, the leaves of age? 
Is he not of the living-dead,— 

The Crusoe of the tempest’s rage ? 

Ah 1 one may sleep till sleep’s distress,— 
May live till life is weariness ! 

But there be those whom guilty fears,— 

Like horrid nightmares, — early woke : 
Again they slept ; and, in their ears. 
Unheard, a voice of thunder spoke: 

And on their eyes, — unseen, — unfelt,— 

A flame — like forked lightning— dwelt. 

It was the voice which spoke to Saul,— 

It was the light which flashed on him ;— 
The voice and light that visit all : — 

But these had drunk, charged to the brim. 
The cup of wrath, — that opiate deep ! 

Oh ! lil’e may be a dreadful sleep ! 

MONENS. 



BIRTH-DAY WISHES. 



What do I wish thee ? Present peace. 
With prospects of duration ; 

And all that hope, by Scripture’s light. 
Reveals to expectation. 

Nor be thy meditations closed 
Against the past’s reception : 

In calling back what has transpired. 
There can be no deception. 

Past pleasures timely re-appear. 

When present ills confront us ; 

As Ovid’s heart was oft in Rome, 
When 0\"id was in Pontus.t 

Oft may this day, with glad returns. 
Make earth to thee more blessed. 



Till it shall find thy bliss complete. 

Thy soul of heaven possessed ! 

I would not have thee win that goal 
(And thou wilt one day do it !), 

But through each pure and pleasant path 
Within thy progress to it. 

For e’en the joys of earth are joys ; 

And, by the Maker given. 

They need not dull our appetite 
For greater joys in heaven. 

Impediments by some they’re deemed ; 

The word wants definition : 

So paradoxic Caesar calls 
War’s needful ammunition. 

BENEVOLENS. 



I 

i 
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• Psalm xc. 8. 

+ Whither he was banished by Augustus. 
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Rom. viii. 9. — “ If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his." 




Tliere are some who decry signs of grace, or spiritual dispositions, as evi- 
dences of a state of salvation — who treat all experimental piety as enthu- 
siastic and chimerical, and wish to reduce the whole of religion to a spe- 
culative admission of the truth, or a presumptuous confidence of their pe- 
culiar interest in the divine favour. Tlie apostles, on the contrary, uniformly 
assert that all true believers are sanctified by the truth that dwelleth in 
them — that they walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit ; and this cha- 
racter is so certain and indelible, that if any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his. 

The Spirit of God having dwelt so eminently in him, as the fountain of 
immaculate purity and the medium of that mysterious union which sub- 
sisted between the divine and human nature in his person, is emphatically 
called the Spirit of Christ. Having condescended to take upon him the 
form of a ser\’ant, and to occupy a subordinate station in the economy of 
redemption, he was upheld in the greatness of his way, was preserved from 
the contagion of sin and every possible imperfection, by the constant in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit, whose abiding influence elevated his feelings 
and guided all the actions of his life. The unction poured u])on him was 
above measure, like that on the head of Aaron, which descended to the A'ery 
skirts of his garment, pervading his whole character, and giving him a j)re- 
eminence above all his brethren. 

The Holy Spirit may also be called the Spirit of Christ, because it is his 
prerogative to dispense his sacred influence. This he has done in all ages 
of the church, previously as well as subsequently to his incarnation. It 
was he that inspired the prophets, who are expressly said to have been in- 
fluenced by his Spirit, when they testified beforehand the sufferings of 
Christ and the glory that shoidd follow. 1 Pet. i. 11. It was he that en- * 
dued the apostles with the miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost on the day 
of Pentecost, and has promised his continued influence in the church to 
the end of time, as the source of all sanctification and spiritual understand- 
ing. Having received gifts for men, in virtue of his sacrifice and triumphant 
ascension into heaven, he has largely bestowed them, even upon the rebel- 
lious, that the Lord God might dwell among them ; and now the residue of 
the Spirit is with him, till it be poured out from on high, when the wilder- 
ness shall become a fruitful field, and the fruitful field be counted for 
a forest. 

Christ being distinguished by the unspotted purity and absolute perfec- 
tion of his character, and having given his Holy Spirit to renew and sanc- 
tify our nature, there can of course be no evidence that we are his, unless 
we partake of his Spirit and bear a resemblance to him. llie great de- 
sign of Christ’s salvation is to restore us to the moral image of God, to im- 
press upon us his own likeness, that he may be the first-born among many 
brethren. If we bear no resemblance to him, we belong not to that family 
whose names are written in heaven. We ascertain the nature and qualities 
of a tree by its productions — by their fruit ye shall know them ; and the 
criterion by which we are to judge of our relation to Christ is the temper of 
our minds, the prevailing cast of our character, whether or not it bears 
such a conformity to his as can arise only from our being influenced by the 
same Spirit. 

Christ exhibited no common-place morality, nor ordinary degree of excel- 
lence. Independent of the splendour of his miracles, there was a lustre in 
all his actions — a purity and spirituality of mind which was never equalled, 
and only faintly reflected in the most exalted character. His v^as absolute 
perfection, unsullied glory — the glory of the only-begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth. He was at once the image of the invisible God, 
the brightness of the Father’s glory, and the express image of his person. 

Love to God was the governing principle of his whole life, and was ex* 
emplified in all he did and in all he suffered, ’fhis inspired his devotion. 
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and raised him to continual converse with heaven. He spent whole nights 
in prayer, exposed to danqps and cold, within the recesses of the mountain ; 
and, in the day time, he suffered no company, no pleasures, no engage- 
ments of any kind, to divert him from this solemn exercise. He withdrew 
from all, and resisted every impediment to this sacred and most gratifying 
of all religious duties. His also was the peculiar privilege of meeting with 
divine acceptance ; for him the Father heard at all times, because he did 
those things which are pleasing in his sight. And, though so many imper- 
fections attend our approaches to the mercy-seat, that we can look for ac 
ceptance only through a Mediator, w'e shall find supreme delight in con- 
verse with God, if we partake of his Spirit. If prayer does not perfume our 
sacrifices and pervade all our engagements, we bear no resemblance to the 
Savdour, and can have no part in him. Equally careful shall we be to avoid 
the hindrances to this holy duty and to make other things give place to it, 
that our intercourse with heaven may suffer no interruption, either from 
the cares of the world or the enticements of sin, if the same mind be in 
us which was also in Christ Jesus. 

The spirit of love which Christ manifested, rendered the glory of God 
the great and ultimate object of his whole life. Hence his unfeigned sub- 
mission and deference to the Father’s will, referring all things to his dis- 
posal, and saying, in the deepest distress, “Not my will, but thine be done.” 
In the office of Mediator a supreme regard to the divine glory w’as inva- 
riably manifested ; the equity of God’s government and of the sinner’s con- 
demnation was fully admitted, while it was shown that forgiveness could 
proceed only through the medium of an ample satisfaction. Such was the Spirit 
and the mind of Christ, and such must be that of all his followers. If we can 
think lightly of sin, can call in question the severity of its condemnation, 
or do not see that our salvation is all of grace, we have no part in Christ, 
and are none of his. Ours is a spirit foreign to the Gospel, and averse from 
the entire import of Christ’s mediation. Where, too, is our spirit of sub- 
mission to fatherly chastisement, which was so eminently displayed in 
the life of our Redeemer ; who, though he had no sin to be humbled for, 
yet, when afflicted, he opened not his mouth. On what ground can we 
claim relation to him, if not meek and lowly in heart, nor humbled under 
the mighty hand of God in all our afflictions. 

The Saviour’s love and benignity towards men formed a most amiable and 
interesting part of his character. Here, as in the supreme love of the 
Father, he has no equal, yet all his followers must imitate his example. 
Ever ready to perform acts of kindness and beneficence, he Avns especially 
accessible to the poor and needy, and sought intercourse with them, with a 
view to their present and eternal interests. All his miracles were wrought 
for the alleviation of human woe, and his whole life one continued labour 
of love ; he went every where preaching the Gospel of the kingdom, and 
healing all manner of sicknesses among the people. And though he met 
with nothing but ingratitude, treacher}% and cruelty among the Jewish 
people, and had a perfect foresight of all his suflrerings, yet he so loved us 
as to give himself for us an offering and a sacrifice unto God for a sweet- 
smelling savour. A spirit of disinterested benevolence, and living for the 
good of others, is, therefore, essential to the Christian character ; nor can we 
have any interest in Christ without it. 

Gentleness, meekness, condescension, the studious aA'oidance of all osten- 
tation, formed a lovely part of our Redeemer’s character, which prophecy 
had foreseen and pourtrayed. He should neither cry nor lift up his voice 
in the streets; the bruised reed he should not break, nor quench the smoking 
flax. He never courted but shunned popular applause ; when the people 
sought to load him with honours and to make him a king, he withdrew’ and 
hid himself. His meek and low’ly heart induced him to associate w’ith the 
needy and the destitute rather than with the rich and great, with pub- 
licans and sinners rather than with scribes and pharisees and the rulers 
of the people; not from any affectation, but that he might mingle his 
sympathies with those of the afflicted and distressed — might bear our in- 
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firmities and carry our sorrows. . How far a worldly spirit is alienate from 
this, and how utterly incompatible and irreconcilable is pride and self- 
importance to the character of a Christian, is sufficiently evident from the 
very nature of true religion ; and let individual professors deceive them- 
selves as they may, the truth remains unalterable, that if any man have not 
the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. 



I 



THE VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE. 

The voluntary principle is one of those numerous examjdes which illustrate 
the truth of the wise man’s saying, that “ there is no new thing under the 
sun.” Though but recently brought into public discussion, and therefore 
quite novel in the apprehension of many, but by no means in that of all 
who stigmatise it as an innovation ; yet it is as old — not, perhaps, as the 
hills, but as the oldest record that we have of them. From Moses down 
to Christ, and from Christ, with some interruptions, to our own day, it has 
been the received principle of the worshippers of the true God. In short, 
it is not the voluntary, but the antagonist principle that is new. ITie 
compulsory principle is of a respectable age enough, abstractedly consi- 
dered ; but, comparatively speaking, it is in its infancy ; and, truth to say, 
we hope that it will never reach maturity. 

Thanks to the Bible Society, under the good providence of God, for the 
increasing inclination of professing Christians to abandon the traditions 
of the elders, and the authoritative interpretations of the juniors, and to 
try every thing, whether in faith, practice, or polity, by the pure, unadul- 
terated, and unerring word of God. It is to the jirevalence, soon, we 
trust, to be the universal prevalence, of this orthodox method of disen- 
tangling the knots and cracking the nuts of controversy, that we look for 
the restoration of the purity of primitive times, and for the appearance of 
that comprehensive and commingling charity, by which Christ’s seamless 
coat shall one day be entirely restored, and the members of his broken body 
be reunited and knit together in perfect harmony and entire completeness. 
One of the first grand effects of the unimpeded sway of Scripture principles 
and precedents will unquestionably be, to put an end to the practice of 
levying contributions for the support of ostensible Christian ministers, 
after the manner of Robin Hood and Little John. Nay, we do those 
celebrated marauders an injustice by this loose mode of making the com- 
parison ; for they, according to the annals of Threadneedle-street, fre- 
quently gave to the poor a part of what they had taken from the rich ; 
whereas, the Church pursues a course directly opposite to this. 

But the revival of the Berean fashion will be favourable to the voluntary 
principle, positively as well as negatively — not only by substituting it for 
the stand-and-deliver method, but by making it known to those who do 
not understand it, and better understood by those who think they know 
every thing about it. In short, besides discovering that it is the only 
legitimate principle of action in the diffusion of religious knowledge, we 
shall find that the voluntary principle must be voluntary. 

We Voluntaries are obliged to confess, among ourselves, that the vo- 
luntary principle has been' sometimes worked by means, if not of com- 
pulsion, at least of moral constraint. If, without law, imprisonment, 
distraint, musketry, and bayonets, the irrefragable arguments by which 
the tithe-owner convinces those who are too duU, whether affectedly or 
in point of fact, to comprehend his right to the decimal parts of their corn 
and cattle — if, deprived of the aid of logic (of this kind at least), an Irish 
or an English volunteer, by means of mere rhetoric, produce persuasions 
as constraining in their force as if they were, in either sense, convictions ; 
in such a case, we say, the natural use of the voluntary principle is violated. 
Inasmuch, then, as it is more dangerous to pervert that which is incon- 
testably good, than to act upon that which is as bad in itself as it can 
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possibly be made in its application, such practices as we have hinted at 
are to be deprecated by the loud and unanimous voice of the church — not 
as it is, but as it ought to be. Is it not, for instance, a vile mockery, both 
of God and of man, to tell me that the Roman Catholic church is, in any 
country, founded upon the voluntary principle, when I find, that, though 
the priests do not hold their revenues by the strong arm of the law, they 
do hold them by a security equally good, and much less troublesome in the 
exercise — the strong arm of superstition ? 

If the penitent is made to believe that he cannot obtain the forgiveness of 
his sins past, without feeing the })riest — if the impenitent sinner is taught 
that he may sin without sinning for the future by purchasing an indulgence, 
rising in value in proportion to the length of the furlough ; and if, more- 
over, the dying sinner, whether penitent or not, is authoritatively instructed 
that he must remain in purgatory unpurgated, unless he purchase emanci- 
pation from its fiames by endowing a monastery — if these things are so, the 
voluntary principle is as compulsory in point of fact, though not in name, 
as if it were honestly so entitled : and there cannot be a doubt that many 
a jolly friar, while laughing in the sleeve of his hair shirt (?) at the idea of 
O’Connell claiming for “holy church” the epithet of voluntary, is ready to 
exclaim, “ The gold, by any other name, would shine as bright.^’ 

But is this species of compulsive voluntaryism confined to Popery ? We 

wish it were. We wish it were not found, like alloy, among some of the 
purest ore of Protestantism. We have not, to be sure, heard of any Pro- 
testant avowedly pretending to absolve sins for money, much less selling 
indulgences et wiitsa) pro def 'iinctis: but have we not heard, and that too re- 
centl)’ to be speedily forgotten, principles propounded by authority in the 
bosom of a church, hitherto believed to be voluntary par excellence, which 
would go to establish the conclusion, that no man can be a true Christian, 
or even a member of that church, unless, like those who hold lands of a 
bishop, he pay a certain weekly and quarterly rent, with perhaps some 
arbitrary fines, for the privilege ? Have we not heard a pious female, who 
professed to feel the same peace, the same comfort, derived from the same 
source, that she had felt for more than a quarter of a century, coolly — no, 
we are not certain of that ; but, at least, positively, assured by a Christian 
minister of some standing in the sacred office, that what she stated was 
impossible ; that it must be a delusion ; for that the peace and comfort 
which she described herself as possessing could not be procured, or could 
not be retained, without the payment of money ? 

“ Can such things be, 

Ami overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 

Without our special wonder 

But this is not the only instance — alas ! that it should be one of them — in 
which the voluntary principle is made like unto the compulsory. Not a 
small part of the money which is blazoned to the world, as the fruit of its 
operation, is obtained in a manner of which we are persuaded God does not 
approve. Missionary meetings, and occasionally more private assemblies 
of particular churches or communities of Christians, are sometimes rendered 
more like the auction-room of Machin, Debenham, andStorr; or that still 
more celebrated eulogist of spendthrifts’ and bankrupts’ remainders, George 
Robins, than like the conventions of Christians met together in the house of 
prayer, to devise means of extending the knowledge of that holy name by 
which they are called. The spirit of emulation thus excited is very question- 
able in itself, as we are sure it is often extremely injurious in its working. 
Had we space, we could support the assertion by more than one example ; 
but we must conclude, Ijy advising that the voluntary principle be more 
carefully restricted to voluntary modes of exercise, and that it be stimulated 
only by scriptural motives. The Lord loveth a cheerful giver ; and those 
who profess to do his will and follow his example, ought to beware lest they 
diminish the objects of the divine complacency. 
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LETTERS TO LOCAL PREACHERS. — LE'ETER II. SAMUEL 

DREW, A.M. 

“ What a strange thing is this frank 1” said Adam Clarke in a letter to 
Samuel Drew, that letter being franked by lliomas 'Phomj^son, formerly 
the representative of Hull in the Lower House of Parliament : “ what a 
strange thing is this frank ! written by a Methodist Local Preacher !’* 
“ What a strange thing,” might not we say, taking up the Essay upon the 
Immateriality and Immortality of the Human Soul, which, as one of the 
best judges of the age declares, “ has exceeded ” Locke ; or the Essay 
upon the Being and Attributes of the Deity, which the same authority has 
pronounced to be “ far more profound than (Samuel) Clarke or, finally, 
the Essay upon the Identity and Resurrection of the Human Body, 

“ That with no middle flight * * 

• * ♦ * pursues 

Things unattempted yet, in prose or rhyme 

— “ What a strange thing,” might not one say, with reference to any of 
these wonderful productions ; “ what a strange thing is this book ! written 
by a Methodist Local Preacher !” Strange certainly, because unusual ; 
but the office of Christian instruction, as exercised by Local Preachers, 
is perfectly compatible with civil elevation or with intellectual eminence, 
while, in either case, the association affords the promise of peculiarly bene- 
ficial results. 

Samuel Drew was a Local Preacher, the son of a Local Preacher ; and, 
as his intellectual fame is inseparably connected with his religious character, 
the history of his career cannot but be deeply interesting to all intelligent 
professors of the Christian faith, especially to those who labour in the same 
sphere that he adorned. I propose, therefore, in this letter, succinctly to 
narrate the leading facts* of his remarkable life, and to close with some 
practical lessons of instruction, derived from his epistolary writings and 
his recorded conversations, or suggested by the character and conjunction 
of events. 

The father of Samuel Drew was converted at the age of eighteen, under 
a sermon of the celebrated MTiitefield ; but he eventually became a 
member of the Methodist Society, in which, during many years, and up 
to the close of life, he officiated as a Local Preacher. On the occasion of 
his conversion, he went to scoff, but remained to pray. Persecuted by his 
father and his other immediate relations, he abandoned the paternal roof ; 
but their Satanic malice pursued him ; and, on the death of his first wife, 
they spread a report that he had poisoned her. This calumny he outlived ; 
and, though he never attained to affluence, he was never in want. He 
possessed a good understanding, and had been tolerably well educated ; 
but, as a father, he was somewhat rigid and deficient in judgment. 

To his mother Mr. Drew owed more on account of moral and religious 
instruction than to his father, although it pleased God to deprive him of 
her tuition at the early age of ten. She ruled by love, he by authority. 

* It is proper to state, that, for the facts of this article, I am indebted to “ The Life, Cha- 
racter, and Literary Labours, of Samuel Drew, A.M., by his eldest Son," and published by 
Fisher and Co., Newgate- street. This book is a very iixteresting piece of biography. Much 
credit is due to the modest and sensible author for the ability with which he has discharged 
a very delicate and responsible diitj*. As often as it was in his power, he has made his 
father his own biographer ; and, in every case in which the achievements of his peculiar 
genius are celebrated, the metaphysician’s contemporaries and correspondents are his panegy- 
rists ; it is Davies Gilbert who styles him “ the English Plato,” and Professor Kidd who 
assigns him a high degree in the awards of posterity. The facts are skilfully arranged, and 
agreeably narrated ; and the letters and other matters of citation are judiciously selected. 
The volume is equally creditable to the feelings and the faculties of its author, and deserves 
praise, whether considered as a tribute to the father or to the philosopher. It is interspersed, 
without being overlaid, with sensible and timely remarks, conveyed in language precise and 
philosophical without being pedantic, harmonising with the occasion, and suggesting delightful 
recollections of atemal instruction. — K. R. R. 
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She was first afifected by the truths of religion under the ministry of Mr. 
Wesley. Her mental endowmenta were of a more than common order; 
yet so much had their cultivation been neglected, that it is believed that 
she could not read, and known that she could not write, at the period of 
her conversion. Entirely unaided, however, she overcame these ob- 
structions to knowledge ; and those of her manuscripts which have survived her, 

; C by the firmness and boldness of the penmanship, and by the accuracy of the 
composition, bear sufficient testimony to the success of her exertions. Of 
the mental characteristics of this remarkable woman, we may judge from 
the statement, that her abilities were inherited by her son. 

Samuel Drew, the second child of this pious couple, was horn in the 
environs of St. Austel., on the 3d of March, 1765. He had two bro- 
thers and a sister, of whom she only survives. Jabez, who died at the 
age of twenty-two, was two years his senior. Ephraim, born after him, 
died during infancy. Of the little education that their parents could af- 
ford to give them, Jabez was more disposed to avail himself than Samuel, 
who was prone to play truant, and took the lead in mischievous and 
hazardous boyish enterprises. In matters of this kind, he evinced both 
shrewdness and resolution. His animal spirits, also, were remarkably 
exuberant. His mother, however, aided by his brother, succeeded in 
teaching him to read and write : the fruits of her moral instruction did 
not become evident till years after her decease. About a year before this 
event, Jabez and Samuel were removed from school, and set to labour with 
their hands ; the former as assistant to his father in husbandry, the latter 
as a buddle-boy. In this humble branch of the art of refining tin ore, 
Samuel was employed from eight to ten years of age, receiving, during 
the former part of the time, three-halfpence a-week ; during the latter, two- 
pence. 

After the death of his mother, Samuel was not to be controlled. His 
brother and sister were awe-struck by the authoritative voice of their 
father ; but he derided their weakness, and his sarcasms were so pointed, 
that even his father’s stern muscles relaxed as he remarked, “ That ungovern- 
. able boy has more sense than all of us.” It pleased Mr. Drew to marry his 
housekeeper, much to the dissatisfaction of his children ; to whom, how- 
r ever, she was not deficient in kindness and attention. Samuel vented his 

f spleen through a syringe : for this and similar offences, he was, when 

{ scarcely eleven years old, condemned to banishment, in the form of ap- 

prenticeship to a shoemaker, at a short distance from home. In this situa- 
1 tion he was to have remained nine years ; but he did not remain half that 

' time. His master being more a small farmer than a shoemaker, he ac- 

quired but little knowledge of the “ gentle craft.” Necessity obliged him 
i to attempt another art, the art of stocking-mending, whenever he was 

1 fortunate enough to lay hold of the requisite implements. His hardships 

were such that he several times formed the resolution of running away, 

I and enlisting on board of a privateer ; but Providence prevented him. A 

I perusal of the history of Paul Jones and some similar narratives gave this 

i direction to his schemes of vagrancy. It was his mistress rather than his 

i master who made him discontented : one task which she assigned him was 

, fetching water ; but, finding that the pitcher was frequently broken, she 

I judged it expedient to issue a standing order that he should only fetch 

1 water when he liked. His master’s library seems to have consisted, ex- 

i clusively, of a few numbers of the “ Weekly Entertainer ” (a periodical 

work), of some popular narratives of the American war, of a part of the 
History of England relating to the Commonwealth, and of the Bible. 
The last was rendered distasteful to his apprentice, because he compelled 

I him to read it ; but the others he read and re-read of his own accord, till 

* their contents had fixed themselves, ipsissimis verbis^ in his memory. His 
appetite for reading — an appetite which, usually, grows by what it feeds upon, 

; — failed for want of food ; and he gave himself up to perilous, mischievous, 

I and even unlawful adventure. “ Long-legged Sam,” as he was then called by 
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his companions, was the foremost inevery undertaking which required a leader 
that feared nothing and cared for nobody. His life nearly paid the penalty 
of an attempt to descend the cliffs in search of sea-gulls’ nests ; and his 
liberty that of robbing orchards and game-preserves. Frequently, too, and, 
as may be supposed, without his master’s knowledge or consent, he 
was engaged during night in smuggling expeditions. On one occa- 
sion, when he was appointed to act as scout, a singular incident occur- 
red. He heard, as he thought, a horseman approaching. His com- 
rades heard the same. They were mistaken. It was “ a creature about the 
height of a large dog, and had much the appearance of a bear with a dark 
shaggy coat.” “ It went close by me,” said Mr. Drew, in relating the 
occurrence; “ and, as it passed, it turned upon me and my companions huge 
fiery eyes, that struck terror into all our hearts.” Moreover, it passed on, 
without let or hindrance, without abatement of speed or clatter, through a 
closed gate, between the bars of which there was not space for the passage of 
an animal of half its apparent bulk. In later years, M r. Drew frequently, but 
always without success,endeavoured to account, on natural principles, for this 
phenomenon. He was sure there was no deception, the moon being full, 
and the sky cloudless. He identified with the creature which he saw, 
Milton’s “lubber fiend,” and the “brownies” of legendary lore. From 
the following pious reasonings on the subject, it is evident that Mr. Drew, 
who was accustomed to demand demonstrative proof with almost as much 
pertinacity as the mathematician, was satisfied that the incident in question 
was the work of supernatural agency : — 

“ How such a being, if immaterial, conlcl become an object of sight, or how it could aflect 
my organs of hearing, I do not know ; and it is folly to attempt to account for a supernatural 
occurrence on the principles of natural science : for, could we succeed, it would be no longer 
supernatural. If it be inquired, for what purpose such a creature was sent, or permitted to 
appear to us, 1 cannot undertake to answer. "With reference to myself, I might observe, that 
I was at this time forming acquaintances, and contracting habits, of the most peniicious kind, 
such as, if persevered in, miglit have brought me to an untimely and a disgraceful end. This 
night’s adventure, though it produced no radical change in my conduct, was not forgotten. 
It prevented me, wdiile I continued with my master, from engaging in any further expeditions 
of the kind ; and it was a means of withdrawing me from the company of those who were 
leading me to ruin.” 

At the age of seventeen, Samuel Drew absconded from his master’s 
house. He reached home during the night. His mother-in-law and his 
sister were in bed, his father absent in the performance of a weekly duty, 
the distribution of the Sherborne Mercury to the subscribers. The object of 
the runaway in this nocturnal visit, was to procure pecuniary supplies. His 
mother, not thinking it prudent to grant such a request in her husband’s 
absence, bade him go to bed, and await his father’s return. But with him 
he did not wish an interview ; and therefore he took his departure, having 
si.xteen-pence halfpenny in his pocket, and all his other property upon his 
shoulder. His object was to get a berth on board a King’s ship ; but, in 
passing through Liskeard, he met with a shoemaker who gave him work. 
The state of his finances at this time is painfully indicated by the fact, that, 
“for dinner,” as he phrased it, “ he tied his apron- string tighter.” Discover- 
ing, from his inaptitude perhaps, that he was a runaway apprentice, his 
new master was on the point of dismissing him, when his brother arrived 
to take him home, tidings of him having been collected by his father at a 
toll-gate. He consented to accompany his brother, on the understanding 
that he was not to be sent back to his master ; to whom compensation being 
made, the indenture was cancelled. He was thus saved, by Providential 
interposition, from sacrificing himself on board a man-of-war. 

In a few months he was placed with a shoemaker at Millbrook, near 
Plymouth : and here again, on account of his unskilfulness, he was obliged 
to resort to apron-string economy. The following year, through the slack- 
ness of his employer’s business, he removed to the adjoining town of 
Kingsand and Caw'sand, where he signalised himself by winning a small 
silver horse at cudgel-playing ! He was also an excellent swimmer. Here, 
find at Crafthole, his next place of residence, he renewed his smuggling 
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expeditions ; illicit traffic being the staple trade of the inhabitants, and no 
dishonour attaching to the occupation. Once, when he formed one of a 
party engaged in landing a cargo, he upset the boat. X^ree of his com- 
panions were immediately drowned. He narrowly escaped, after swimnaing 
two miles and remaining shivering upon the rocks for a considerable time, 
before the arrival of succour. The means that were adopted to restore him 
are characteristic. He was placed close to a large fire, by which his legs were 
burnt, so as to occasion wounds that it took two years to heal, and the 
marks of which were never effaced ; and, the head of one of the kegs of 
brandy which he had assisted to land being recklessly knocked in, a large 
bowlful was offered him to drink. Well might his father, on hearing of 
his escape, exclaim, in the bitterness of his soul, “ Alas ! what will be the 
end of my poor unhappy boy ?” 

To separate him from associations so dangerous and demoralising, he was 
at. length placed under a young man, in St. Austell, who, as there 
is “ nothing like leather,’^ had determined to combine the business of a 
shoemaker with that of a saddler, and entrusted the direction of the former 
to young Drew. The measure, by God’s blessing, proved successful. 

At this period, Wesleyan Methodism was just beginning to excite public 
notice in St. Austell, which now contains three large chapels in connection 
with it. Adam Clarke was then stationed in the Circuit of which that town 
was the centre ; and his preaching, with other circumstances, was the means 
of converting Mr. Drew, whom, together with his sister, he admitted into 
Society. As Mr. Drew used to describe him, he was then “ a thin, active 
stripling, who gave his hearers no dogmas, forced upon them no doctrines, 
but set them a thinking and reasoning, because he thought and reasoned 
with them himself, and whose sennons were short, numerous, and earnest.” 
At the instigation of Mr. M rigley, one of Mr. Clarke’s colleagues, several 
young men, among whom were Jabez and Samuel Drew, gave in their names 
as willing to join the iSIethodist Society ; but the step was premature. 
Samue], when the Class-leader addressed him, recklessly replied, “Tliis 
may be r/our day of examination, but it is not my day of confession and 
his brother, though no scofier, did not experience a change of heart, until 
after many severe conflicts of feeling upon the bed of death. The insensi- 
bility of Samuel was not confined to the subject of religion. His brother’s 
illness seemed not to affect him; and, on a report of his death being commu- 
nicated to him, he contented himself with saying, “ M hy, what s_.the use of 
crving ? If Jabez is dead, he must be buried ; that s all I know about it. 
But, when the mournful event actually drew near, his stubborn heart gave 
way ; and, from the moment of his parting interview with the dying young 
man, who was rejoicing in the persuasion, that whether he lived or died, he 
should be the Lord’s, he was an altered character. The impression thus 
made was deepened by Mr. Clarke’s sermon on the occasion of his brother’s 
death. He became a member of Society in June, 1785. A short time be- 
fore, Mr. Wrigley announced, after the ordinary service,^ that he wished to 
address those of the congregation who were members. Some who were not 
(and with them Samuel Drew) remaining, he remarked, that the meeting 
was intended for the Society only ; but added, that any seriously disposed 
person might remain. No sooner was the implied prohibition pronounced, 
than young Drew quitted the chapel. But a female having exclaimed, 
“ Sammy l5rew wishes to stop,” he was followed, and brought back, by Mr. 
John Rosevear. “I felt so much,” used Mr. Drew to say, when relating 
this incident, “ on being indirectly ordered to leave the chapel, that but 
for the personal and pressing invitation of the old man, I believe I should 
never have identified myseli with the ^lethodists. It uas not long after 
this, that he stated, in a love-feast, at St. Austell, his having first felt that 
peace of mind which arises from “ the remission of sins that are past,” 
^ffiile he was secretly engaged in prayer under a tree. 

From the period of his connection with the Methodists, Mr. Drew be- 
came intellectually, as well as spiritually, a new creature. When he went 
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to St. Austell, he was extremely ignorant. Although, according to his own 
description, “ expert at follies, acute in trifles, and ingenious about non- 
sense,” he was scarcely able to read, almost totally unable to write, could 
annex no idea to the term literature, and knew not the meaning of gram- 
mar. He had no conception that books in general could be obtained for 
money ; and his hand-writing, after many years* practice, was compared to 
“ traces of a spider dipped in ink, and set to crawl upon paper.” 
Such was the state of his education at the age of twenty. His master, 
as though ambitious of engaging in every branch of trade in which 
leather might be used, added the binding of books to the manufacture of 
saddles and shoes. By this means, and by the polemical conversations of 
Calvinists and Arminians who resorted to the shop, young Drew acquired 
so much information as gave a keen edge to his appetite for more. Every 
moment of leisure was devoted to reading : the mind and the body enjoyed 
simultaneous repasts. Among the books which came to be bound, none 
engaged his attention so much as “Locke on the Human Understanding.” 
To use his own language, it set all his soul to think, gave the first metaphy- 
sical bias to his mind, induced him to resolve to abandon his grovelling 
views, and to cultivate the art of writing, that he might record his own 
reflections. In the perusal of this, and of other books, among which, by 
the way, was “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” he found himself so much at a loss for 
the import of words that he was compelled constantly to refer to a dictionary 
which he kept continually at his side. 

While attentive to the wants of his mind, he was not neglectful of his 
temporal welfare. At the suggestion of his friends, in January, 1787, he 
commenced business on his own account. Having spent his money in the 
purchase of books, he had but fourteen shillings in capital. He asked a 
loan of his father, who, being doubtful of hiS’ success, refused him. Friends, 
however, gave him the needful assistance ; and, by dint of industry and 
economy never surpassed, he repaid them within the year. And not only 
so, but, to his chief creditor, he afterwards generously lent an equal sum, 
though, on account of the drunken habits of the unhappy man, there was 
not the most distant prospect of repayment, and he himself could ill spare 
it. At this period, Franklin’s “ Way to Wealth” fell into his hands, and he 
resolved to follow its maxims. He worked always eighteen hours out of the 
twenty-four, and sometimes longer. His resolution to owe no man any thing 
was unconquerable ; but he experienced great difficulties, and suffered some 
privations, in carrying it into effect : though he managed to give his appren- 
tice food enough, he often went with a scanty allowance himself. 

By unremitting industry and rigorous self-denial (his sister, who was his 
housekeeper, cheerfully partaking in the latter), he attained a degree of 
prosperity which made him feel at liberty to allow himself some leisure for 
the indulgence of his ruling passion, the love of knowledge. He had the 
sagacity to perceive, that, in order to proficiency (and nothing less would 
satisfy his ambition), he must confine himself to one pursuit. The charms 
of astronomy were most attractive to him; but his knowledge of arith- 
metic was insufficient. The study of history was abandoned also, because 
it required too great a sacrifice of time and money. But metaphysics, pre- 
senting none of these impediments, was the object of his fixed choice. 

About the commencement of his twenty-fourth year, he became a Local 
Preacher and Class-leader ; but, in a short time, he was suspended on a 
charge of heresy. The credit of this transaction was shared between Mr. 

F., one of “the principal friends,” and Mr. M , the preacher; for they 

undertook to decide the matter without the interference of the Ijocal 
Preachers’ Meeting. When summoned into Mr. F.’s parlour, Mr. Drew 
oflfered to prove the injustice of the accusation, which was, that he had pro- 
mulgated Calvinistic sentiments ; but he was immediately stopped Avith, 
“ We know all’ about the matter, and don’t want any explanation of thine ; 
for we have already agreed that we’ll have no dispute.” They condescended, 
however, to refrain from adding expulsion from Society to suspension from 
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■office. This proceeding was so little approved of in the Circuit, that 
Mr. M. came to Mr. Drew privately, and wished him to resume his 
offices. “ No, Sir,” he very properly replied ; you have put me out at 
the door, and I shall not come back through the key-hole !” The fact was, 
that he had advocated the Scripture doctrine of the imputed righteousness 
of Christ, and that some of his hearers, to whom his ])hraseology was new, 
ignorantly concluded, that, not being in ordinary use, it must be erroneous. 
After his"sus])ension, he was invited to liecome the pastor of an Indepen- 
dent church in St. Austell ; but this he declined, because, rumour notwith- 
standing, his sentiments were far from being Calvinistic. By-and-bye the 
Local Preachers met, and unanimously solicited him to resume his station 
amongst them. With this call, seconded as it was by the voice of the So- 
ciety at large, he complied, continuing to ])reach to the end of his days. The 
office of Class-leader he did not resume till late in lite. Still, contrary to 
the usages of Methodism, he was desired always to attend the Leaders’ 
Meetings, and to s])eak and vote as a leader ; which he did till nearly 
thirty years afterwards, when, being reminded by a superintendent preacher 
from whom he happened to dissent on some measure in debate, that he had 
no right to be present, he withdrew. From the time of his suspension by 
the fiat of Messrs. M. and 1’., he felt a settled dislike to the exercise of 
arbitrary ])ower. 

Politics are well known to be matters of engrossing interest to those who 
allow them to engage their attention, ^ir. Drevr, about this period, was 
somewhat in danger from this quarter. By losing time during the day in 
settling European aft’airs, he rendered it necessary that he should work 
late at night. A boy, hearing the sound of his hammer at an untimely 
hour, shouted through the key-hole, “ Shoemaker ! Shoemaker 1 work by 
night and rim about by dayl” The impression which this odd reprooi 
made upon Mr. Drew is best described in his own words : — 

“ Had u pistol heen tired oil' at my car, I conld not have been jaore dismayed or confoiinded- 
I dropped ir.v work, sayiiu; to myseil’, ‘ True, true ! but you shall never have tliat to say olTne 
again I’ I have never forgotten it: and, wiiilc I recollect any tiling, I never shall. To me it 
wa.s as the voice of (Ind, and il has b.eeu a veord in season throughout my life. I learned 
from it, not to leave till to-morrow the work o!‘ to-day, or to idle v.hen I ouglit to be working. 
From that time I turned over a n(*w leaf. I eeased to venture on the restless sea oi politici, 
or trouble myself about matters which did n.»t eoneern no.-. ’ 

Generosity and benei olence were remarkable tralt.s in the character of 
Mr. Drew. But he v.'as just before being generous. On tins principle he 
acted, when, having dined out, on returning home, he thought him- 
self entitled to send as much as he would have eaten, had he dined 
at his own exjtense, to a ]toor widow. He u'ould sometimes give half-a- 
g'uinea, and sometimes a guinea, to families in distress, and has been seen to 
weej) when he had nothing to give. His hou-ie was a frequent asylum for 
foreigners, with whom he delighted to converse ; and the pedlar’s l)ox was 
often deposited, for safe custody, v.nth him. Such was the esteem which he 
enjoyed for integrity and judgment, that he was in numerous instances called 
upon to arbitrate and advise amongst his neighbours. But the moment that 
he discovered any thing like meanness or duplicity in the appellants, he 
washed his hands of them, by administering a severe rebuke. It used to be 
remarked, that, when he attended the meetings of a Benefit Society to 
which he belonged, its business proceeded with more than ordinary order and 
ilispatch. The kindness of his disposition was manifested in his conduct 
towards a parish ap]frentice, v.dio had been as.signed to him contrary to his 
wishes : he treated him like the rest of his apjirentices, and turned him out 
one of the l)est workmen in the town. The temiier of mind in which he ad- 
ministered chastisement to the youths under his care, may he estimated 
from the fact, that, on one occasion, he gave directions that the culprit should 
have his breakfast before lie was corrected, lest otherwise he shoidd eat none. 

On the l/tli of April, 1791, Mr. Drew married Honour Halls, of St. 
Austell, who was a member of the Methodist Society. This excellent help- 
mate brought him four sons and three daughters, all of whom, excepting 
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one of the latter, have survived their parents, and were married before the 
death of their father. Soon after marriage, Mr. Drew began to entertain 
thoughts of emigrating to America, whose political and religious freedom 
he had long admired ; but the impression made upon his mind by those 
lines of Goldsmith, 

Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long,” 

seconded by his wife’s disinclination, led him to abandon the project. 

Mr. Drew’s first essays in composition were in Averse ; and, had he culti- 
vated his poetical talents, he tvould probably have risen above that me- 
diocrity, which, in poetry, is any thing but “ a golden mean.” Some of his 
elFusions were anterior to his marriage. One of them, which has escaped 
the general conflagration, is entitled “ Reflections on St. Austell Church- 
yard.” The existence of a preface proves that it was at first intended for 
publication. The style and structure of the poem resemble those of Pope’s 
“Essay on Man;” and it is remarkable as containing the embryo of its 
author’s celebrated work on the Human Soul, though several years elapsed 
before that work was actually commenced. In the mean time, he was occu- 
pied in reading all that had been written upon the subject ; but disappoint- 
ment, from Plato downwards, was the common resvdt. He also made notes 
of his OAvn thoughts, but without any idea of authorshij). These studies 
rendered him popular as a Local Preacher, and he Avas the honorary pre- 
ceptor of seA'eral young inquirers after knoAvledge. “ We read,” says one 
of them, “ and rocked the cradle by turns.” Mr. DreAV neA'er permitted 
his literary pursuits to cause the disappointment of a customer, though he 
ruminated on his faA'ourite subjects of inAestigation Avhile at AAwk, and 
penned doAvn, at the moment, the thoughts Avhich occurred to him. He 
had no study : up to 1805, the nursing-chair Avas his seat, and the belloAA^s 
his desk. “ I Avrite,” said he, to one of his literary patrons, amidst the 
cries and cradles of my children.” 

He made his boAv to the public in September, 1799- A sceptical young 
surgeon Avith Avhom he used to argue on abstract sulqects, put into his hands 
an early copy of Paine’s Age of Reason, confidently expecting that he AV'ould 
not be able to refute it. It Avas debated page by page, and day by day, be- 
tAA-een them. The aA’OAved object of Mr. Drew’s antagonist Avas proselytism ; 
but his own conA'ersion AA’as the result. Had Mr. DreAV dealt in “ oppro- 
brious epithets and A\dld exclamations,” instead of “ fair argument” (to use 
his OAvn language), the controversy might not haA'e had this happy termina- 
tion. HaA’ing recorded the dialogues as they occurred, Mr. DreAV showed 
his manuscript to the present Wesleyan-Methodist President, and at his re- 
commendation prepared it for publication,* exchanging the form of dialogue 
for that of a letter to Paine himself. This little AA'ork is a complete refuta- 
tion of that arch-infidel’s objections. It Avas immediately reA'ieAA''ed, Avith 
high commendation, in the celebrated Anti-jacobin. 

e here bcliolil,” observes the reviewer, “ a shoemaker of St. Austell encountering a stay- 
maker of Deal, with the same weapons of unlettered reason, tempered, indeed, from the armoury of 
God, yet deriving their jtrincipal power from the native vigour of the arm that wields them. 
Samuel Drew, however, is greatly superior to Thomas Paine, in the justness of his remarks, 
in the forcibleness ot his arguments, and in the pointedness of hi.s refutations.” 

To this reA’icAA’^er, AAUth AA'hom he subsequently became acquainted, he 
OAved his success in authorship more than to any other human means, ex- 
cept his oAvn ability and perseverance. This Avas the ReA\ John Whitaker, 
a Cornish clergyman, well knoAvn as an antiquarian, historian, and divine. 

Your acuteness in reasoning amanes me,” says this gentleman, in one of his 
letters to Mr. DreAv. “ I stand indebted to Mr. AVhitaker for my literary 
existence,’’ Avas his oAvn grateful public aA'OAval, Mr. Whitaker’s opinions 
of Methodism may be collected from this candid declaration : — “ I should 
be happy to see my OAvn parishioners all Methodists at this moment.” ’Phat 
he Avas a truly religious man might be inferred, if there Avere any doubt of 

• Mr. Drew’s “ Dialo^e between a Deist and a Cluistian” (for AA'hich see Methodist J/agra- 
1807) had a verj' similar origin, 
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the fact, from an incidental remark, in allusion to ^ dignified clergyman 
having^ondescended to visit Mr. Drew,-- Men 

relisiion, are always shrinking with terror from the approach of ^^^tho^i^ 
Such were the consistency 

church of Eng- 

Mr \yewt®seroml p^icftim^vi^'^Slegy of 600 linee upon a drowned 
man. Report said that ‘“f °u 

means of resuscitation. I he poet, lia\ing gnen y 

was threatened with an action ; but it was not lirought. Mi. W hitaker ^ 

^pTnion of this performance deterred Mr. Drew from making a second 

“'’PH”n“:|mbUcationwas a pamphlet occasioned hy a -nrrilous ^ 
called “Anecdotes of ^lethodism.” From certain statements, the author, 
air Polwhele, vicar of Manaccan, in Cornwall,) professed to deduce this 
conclusion, that Methodism “has a tendency 

everv irregularity, and plunge them into every vice 1 Mr. Drew sftouea 
tha7thrafithor’s facts were for the mostpcart fictions, and, or the rest, per- 
“sandmis^^^ 

Cornwall by-the-bye, was even then a standing negatn e,) fell to the ground. 

This courageous accuser was not treated with more leniency than he de- 
Jerved He rtonl^ renewed the attack, but actually became the 

author of a flattering, if not plausible scheme 

the Mfosleyan Methodists and the Church.* lo :Mi. Diew s pamphlet ne 
made no reply ; but he showed that he was too generous to li^^rbour resent- 
ment bv warmly commending his Essay on the Soul in the AnU-jacobm 
RevieJUnd by enshiining the author with due honour amongst the M or- 

^^in l^Ofo^Mr.^Drew submitted the manuscript 
to Mr. Whitaker, saying, “Consent, it lives ; it 

this gentleman’s suggestion, it was published i> -Ttv^nTid o-entrv of 
conies 640 or more were subscribed for by the nobilit> and gentry ot 

Cornwall and others. It was dedicated in 

Mr. M'hitaker, who was described as forming ‘’'® A. .jn 

completion to publication.” By this work ch aS 

the highest rank amongst Christian meta].hysicians ; ^ 

deservedly applauded in various reviews, a'Fflwards then a 

had been sounded, he accepted the otter toT and 

bookseller in Bristol, to purchase the copyngh , n, 7 ’ "When 

copies of the new edition, as the exmntrf 

the bargain had been struck. Mi. !„orVpt in London 

announced that he could have found him a better market in Eonim^. 

However, a Cornish bookseller had refused the m o well satisfied ” 

Drew ohserved,quoting Shakspeare, ‘V'A • 

which he avowed himself to be. lo Mr. Eduaids i ■ , 

and, after passing through four editions m Englan , more the pro- 

one in French, at the end of twenty-eight years i ?ec manv important 

perty of Mr. Drenqwho, having finally reused ttand^ 
add-ons, sold it to Messrs. Fisher and Co of Manchester 

this publication Mr. Drew owed his ^ expressly 

Philological Society,— an f ^ celebrated so- 

forthe“Diff-usion ofCseful Knowledge manyjea^^^^^^ 

opin^LatighTesrimo^^o^^^^ necessity of divine reflation, without 
’"st" StdrnrStllot^^^^ m gcrLd residence of "the 

* See Christian Advocate, Feb. 10, 1834. 
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places to be 

minrl trpx^ tra%jllers in Cornwall. Of this kind of honour, his strength of 
bi n?. ^ T fonning too high an estimate. “ Many of them ” 

wrote aT:o^“”R.tn‘K-*" ™bble!? who 

But all his visitors were not of this description, lliere 

taffe 7*'° *”"?¥ ''*« a<^q«“ for their own intellectual advan- 

aLfW T • 2;- •^’■‘•htleacon of Cornwall, Mr. G. Moore, was 

Cve.Hv '-‘f oalled upon the English Plato in the course of 

r’ie; • ^ succeediiijr years. His con- 

wa<! m?ip] remarkable, as, according to^Mr. V\liitaker, he 
tliJrrJ . afraid of the very imputation of Methodism.” During the 

uropV\f *'n “ '’^^T reverend” gentlfman 

m^nt *] Church, and promised to obtain him prefer- 

tTiHtt clechned the dattering proposal. There were some things in 

])P mnrp rr^'" wliicli he could uot Subscribe, and bethought that he should 

him at Church. The same reasons induced 

bim, at a later period, to decline a similar offer. 

coiwJnTilp.^^’ V f^':^?teda part of his leisure to the delivery of a 

and a p] English Grammar, in which, by familiar illustrations 

valtablP statement, he communicated a 

ao-es bpf prmcijiles, to pupils oi both se.xes, and of all 

included and twenty-four ; a ])eriod which, in his opinion, 

he snbfpp/ favourable tide of life.” These lectures, dry as was 

_ ■' jcct, Meie consiaered a source of amusement. 

he ”pl^?f’ St. Crispin was dissolved,” and he began to 
for the^^JprK^ ’ f the expression of his friend Britton, “ on something 

Mkrinn J 1 execute single-handed, while so deeply involved in 

IsiT " venerable Doctor's sudden and lamented death in 

his litPr?rv modifications, when, in 1812 , he transferred 

he was indehtpT7^^/° r esleyan Conference. The extent to which 
maftprnf bis literary reputation to Mr. Drew, is in some degree 

tTi^c omrp Hie latter held it a point of conscience to make no 

ment '^and^ r however, that the labour of selection, arrange- 

Cokp’ -ivn" nearly every work that bears the name of Dr. 

"ood *nnrtnr\^^ tho insinuation that Ithe 
Wds hD h n rr^ acdcd disingenuously in this compadt, his assistant, after- 
t'Mr n 3^pher, leplied, that, in ISIJ, he jiroposed to incorporate his 

ihc ;., wJ^l name in the title-pages of future works,-a proposal which 
cuted nlanV^^ \ literary property and abandonment of unexe- 

co^resi^^ being carried into effect. Dr. Clarke, in his 

which rpm‘ ^ * fi’- I^i’cw, indulged in allusions to this engagement, 

menturv in the reader of what he says concerning Dr. Coke’s Com- 
are wriHno- n tell me,” said he, “that you 

Enn-lish nf^tbiJ ^Vest Indies. Can you make 

And on annfb ^beechr If I thought you were dull, 1 wouk^ explain it.” 
Philo "ouht fi^f >7 -nquired, “Have yon finished H>.. Coke's 

here Vin 'fonVonl "«ting one for !,im. I co'nld 

pvpr I" ni^ibe you usetul to yourself. ’’ That Dr. Coke how 

ere, speaking of Ine Missionary Sermon,” he suo-ffpsitpfl tbnt \Tr n 
shMrUn.'V‘ for cominoJ. readers i” adJingt “ we 

“bldvantage wL^" ^^L^'cTor's 
A\h.lst this connexion subsisted, Mr. Drew found time for independent 
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literary labours. Through the interposition of Dr. Clarke, he undertook 
the metaphysical department in the Eclectic Review, until by the freedom 
- Jis animadversions on Dr. Williams’s new modification of Calvin- 
ism (the recovery of the suppressed article ought to be attempted by 
his representative), he offended the moderate-Calvinist prepossessions of the 
editors. His rustic simplicity at this period was amusingly evinced, in his 
forw^-ding an article m the form of eight distinct letters,^by the same post 
His Lssay on the Identity and Resurrection of the Human Body was pub- 
lished in ISOP. Ihis interesting subject, in the consideration of which he 
traversed a trackless sea, had engaged his attention ever since the com- 
pletion of the Lssay on the Soul. All who gave him their opinions on this 
work pmised it in unqualified terms. Dr. Clarke excepted, who, while he 
admitted it to be the product of “ no common mind,” and gave it the seal of 
his approbation by subscribing for twelve copies, observed, that he still 
telt that the doctrine of the resurrection was a “mere doctrine of reve- 
lation ; but Mr. Drew did not pretend to demonstration. More than 800 
copies were speedily subscribed for ; but Mr. Drew disposed of the copy- 
light to Mr. Ldwards, already mentioned, for 500 copies, and that gentle- 
man hazarded an edition of 1,500. In consequence of the extreme ab- 
stiuseness and extraordinary nature of the subject, reviewers were not to 
he tound with sufficient confidence in themselves to discuss its merits. Mr. 
Drew was entreated to supply this lack of service ; but he indignantly 
refused to ‘ meddle with the tricks of trade.” Notwithstanding these uii- 
lavourable circumstances, a second edition was called for in 1822. 

In 1808, death deprived Mr. Drew of the counsel of his earliest and best 
literary friend, Mr. M hitaker ; whose place, however, was speedily sup- 
pl^d by Dr. Kidd, of Glasgow, who introduced himself by letter, and 
indeed, was never more intimately known to Mr. Drew. The learned 
Professor had read and admired Mr. Drew’s Essays ; and the dedicatory 
epistle which precedes the one, with the auto-biographical sketch that in- 
ti oduces the other, had kindled in his mind a generous desire to “ put 
him and his dear infants in independence.” With this view he urged him 
to compete for a prize of more than a thousand pounds, which had been 
oftejed, by the will of a deceased gentleman, for the best essay on the 
evidence, independently of revelation, of the being of God, with an in- 
terior s«rn for the second best; promising that if he would enter the lists, 
rpf . , ® assistance and friendship he (Dr. K.) could give.” 

1 Ills led Mr. Drew to produce his most elaborate work, on the Beino", 
Attributes, and Providence of God ; but he was not so fortunate as To 
obtain either of the prizes ; the greater being adjudged to Dr. William 
Lawrence Brown, Principal of Marisclial College, Aberdeen ; the less to 
the present esteemed Bishop of Chester,— out of not less than fifty com- 
petitors. 1 hose of his friends who had read the manuscript were more 
disappointed than himself : “ 1 felt a little for a few minutes,” he obsen^ed 
to a member of his family, “ but it soon subsided.” In the opinion of 
Professor Kidd, “ the one which gained the prize was nothing like so 
(mep. Of his own ivorks, Mr. Drew always considered this the best 
though it was the least popular of the three. After it had lain by during a 
Horatian length of time, but in the meanwhile deriving advantage from the 
criticisms of Drs. Kidd and Olinthus Gregory, it issued from the 
press in two octavo volumes. More than half the impression was imme- 
diately sold, the remainder being purchased by Mr. William Baynes. 
Only one review, the defunct Investigator, undertook to analyse this elabo- 
rate production. ^ In the course of correspondence on this subject, Mr. 
Drew gave Dr. Kidd the following epitome of his creed : — 

I admit the total depravity ol human nature : the atonement made by .Jesus Christ; the 
divnJ^ pereon ; the lull efficacy ot his grace ; our utter inability to help ourselves with- 
out supcri.^'^^*^'^'^ ’ *^*^*^^ this, from first to last, we are indebted for our salvation.*’ 

I pass over ^ mere mention the intermediate events of Mr. Drew’s 
life ; — his nugatory K^gociation for the purchase of the Ccrnwall Gazette, 
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the publication of his sermon on the Divinity of Christ and the Ne- 
cessity of his Atonement, which has passed through several editions, and 
for which, when the first impression had been disposed of, the purchaser 
of his Essay on the Soul gave him an equal sum, — the controversy 
in which this involved him,— his refusal, acting under the advice ot Dr. 
Clarke, to write a History of all Religions for a provincial publishing 
house, and the similar fate of a proposition fmm a London 
prepare a work on Witchcraft, Ghosts, &c.,-the death of his father, who 
had recently declared that “a better son was never born, — his revisal ot 
his friend Kidd’s elaborate and somewhat fanciful Essay on the innity, 
—the compilation and publication of his" own History of Cornwall, his 
native county, by which, through the failure of the publisher, he sus- 
tained a heavy loss,-his Life of Dr. Coke, an undertaking 'vhich took 
him twice to town, and in wEich, having to please the )) 
dist Book Committee, as well as the executors, he had doi^le, double, 
toil and trouble,” — and his appointment, in 1816, to the office ot Eos - 
master at St. Austell. The first of his visits to London was his first trans- 
gression beyond the Cornish confines. His sermons by the way, in Rath 
and Bristol and in the Metropolis, were much admired ; but his personal 
appearance— with hair remarkably long, and lower extremities liedight in 
top-boots and light-coloured breeches— attracted equal notice, though, per- 
haps, less admiration. This literary phenomenon was the guest of Dr.Glarke, 
who exhibited him to the Royal Society and the Society of Antiquarians. 

In 1816, Mr. Drew w^as earnestly solicited, by the present editor ot the 
Weslevan-Methodist Mngazl7ie, to undertake a refutation of Dr. \V illiams s 
Essay upon the Equity of Divine Government : Mr. Jackson engaged to 
buy fifty copies. Mr. Drew replied by saying, that he had long ^'ished 
to see the fundamental doctrines of Methodism permanently 
the ground of philosophy and rational argument but that the difficulty ot 
procuring readers for such a work had discouraged him. He apprehende , 
that, while some of the Methodists would charge it with “ want of spiritu- 
ality,” others would stigmatize it as “ vain philosophy. He offered, how- 
ever to produce it, if the Conference would either take a thousand copies, 
or employ him officially ; but they refused, and it is still a desideratum. 

In 1817 and 1818, when Dr. Clarke was violently persecuted by soine ot 
his brethren, on account of his opposition to the notion of Eternal bon- 
ship, Mr. Drew, wffio coincided with him, and abhorred such treatment as 
he was experiencing, suggested the propriety of presenting to him an ad- 
dress from the Cornish societies, expressive of unabated attachment and 
esteem ; and one, numerously signed, was accordingly presented. Rut he 
declined the urgent request of Mr. Butterworth to engage in the contro- 
versy. In his letters to Dr. Kidd, he characterises the subject of it “ a con- 
temptible trifle,” “aquestion of philology.” He likewise observes, that they 
have actually magnified a mole-hill into a mountain ; that the terin 
* Eternal Son,’ is not to be found in Scripture ;” and that, as, while the word 
Son necessarily includes commencement of existence, the adjective eternal as 
necessarily precludes such commencement, we have two ideas mutually 
subversive of each other. Mr. Watson’s boasted arguinents he ridiculed 
as attempts “ to prove that there may be nothing contradictory in a contra- 
diction and he was on the point of publicly exposing theiyinsoundness, 
when a temporary calm produced an impression that “ the affair was likely 
to sleep in its own insignificance.” There was prophecy, however, m one 
sentiment which he expressed:— “ It does not require a long life to learn 
that the defenceless part of every creed is generally guarded ivtth anathemas. 

I have now reached a period in Mr. Drew’s history when he became 
much more widely known than he had previously been, but when the 
nature of his occupation became such as to put an end to his metaphysics^ 
career. In 1819, he formed that engagemtent with Mr. Fisher, of tb<^ Gax- 
ton Press, to which death only put an end. Besides editing, fr'^'m its com- 
mencement, the Imperial Magaziney he superintended al^ works that 
issued from that press, composing some and editiJ'jg others. While he 
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remained in Liverpool, he was separated from his family ; who, however, 
rejoined him on his removal to London, consequent upon the conflagration of 
his employer’s premises in the former town. During the period thus em- 
braced, he became extensively known in his own, and in other denomina- 
tions, as a preacher, “ holding,” to use his own words, ‘‘ a kind of middle 
rank between the local preachers and the travelling.” The mill-horse mo- 
notony of his labours as a literary servant of all work, upon which his 
great and peculiar powers were, in my opinion, thrown away, was unbroken 
but by the degree of A.M. being conferred upon him, in 1824, by Mari- 
schal College, Aberdeen; and by the still more flattering occurrence, in 1830, 
of an invitation to the chair of Moral Philosophy in the University of Lon- 
don. Every third year, also, he spent a month in Cornwall ; in which 
visits he was accompanied by Mrs. Drew, who died of cholera during one 
of them, in 1828. This was a heavy blow : for he had fondly calculated on 
crowning a youth of labour with an age of ease in the society of his dear 
partner. From the effects of it upon his spirits and health, he never wholly 
recovered. His sleep, which had been regular and sound, became broken 
and disturbed ; and he sighed for e.xemption from labour, which, though 
once easy and delightful, had become irksome. Nothing but a kind regard 
to the pecuniary interests of his children induced him to persevere. But it 
wp weary work, and became still more oppressive from the effects of an ob- 
stinate cold, and the grief which he felt at the death of Dr. Clarke. In the 
beginning of 1833, he pledged himself to his anxious children to relinquish 
business, and retire to St. Austell, in August of that year. Alas ! he did 
not live to witness the arrival of that period. On the 2d of March, when 
he completed Ids 68th year, he was constrained to close his engagement 
with Mr. Fisher, and to prepare for an immediate departure to his native 
air, which was pronounced to be the only probable means of rallying his 
rapidly declining strength. The weakness of his body affected his mind ; 
but occasionally he was himself again. On the loth of March he arrived, by 
easy stages, at his son’s house in Helston ; and, after many alternations be- 
tween hope and despair as to his recovery, on the night of the 29th he 
exclaimed, “ I’Jiank God, to-morrow 1 shall join the glorious company 
above.” It was as he had said. His body was interred beside that of his 
wife, realising a wish which he had thus energetically expressed : — 

“ I feel so gi'eat a desire to mingle my ashes with those of my kindred, that if I tlionght, bv 
staying in Loudon, I should tlie and he buried here, I would not remaiu twenty-four hours 
longer — no, that I would not.’’ 

Besides the inscription on his grave, his fellow-townsmen did themselves 
the honour of erecting a tablet to his memory in the church of St. Austell. 

Thus, Local Preachers, have 1 presented you with an outline of the life of 
your illustrious brother in the Lord. It is longer than I designed it to be ; 
but I believe you will not think it tedious. My intention, as I announced, 
was to close this letter with some lessons of instruction, derived from Mr. 
Drew’s example ; but these I must reserve for a future letter. Long, how- 
ever, as is this, it would still be imperfect, did 1 not, in conclusion, remind 
you, that this remarkable man was a Methodist Local Preacher, who attained 
the first rank amongst the philosophers of his age and country, who was invited 
to direct the studies of the rising hope of the British metropolis, and who, by 
the mere dint of native talent, under the blessing of God, raised an imperish- 
able monument to the memory at once of his genius and his piety. And 
that those of you who are young may be incited to emulate his bright 
example, I beg you to remark, that he had arrived at manhood before he 
had acquired the mechanical arts that are indispensable to study ; that he 
pursued knowledge under every conceivable difficulty, and each in the 
superlative degree ; that his intellectual career, from end to end, was inti- 
mately connected \vith religious experience ; that the regeneration of his 
soul, and the development of his mental powers, were simultaneous occur- 
rences ; and, finally, and above all, that every work in which he was engaged, 
and that, too, in singularly exact proportion to its abstract merit, had an 
upward, heavenward tendency, R, R, R, 
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CONFEREXCES. 

May 19, the 38th annual Conference of the 
Methodist New Connexion commenced its 
aittings in Manchester, and chose T. Water- 
house, President, and \V. Makinson, Secretary. 
Four preachers were admitted on trial, and 
four superannuated. Four chapels had been 
opened during the past year, and three were 
building. The Connexion in England and 
Ireland consists of 38 circuits, 180 chapels, 
societies, 67 circuit preaclicrs, 023 local 
preachers, 1(5,284 members, and 232 persons 
in the Connexion were found to have died 
during the year. The Connexion has t .vo 
magazines ; of tlie larger one the monthly cir- 
culation is 1,070; of the less, 3,101. Witli 
respect to Truro and Shrew.sbury, each of 
wliich, since a secession from the Wesleyan- 
Methodist Societies there took place, lias be- 
come the head ■ of a circuit ; the account 
stands thus : — Chapels, T. 1, S. 1 ; societies, 
T. 2, S. 1 ; circuit proache,rs, T. 1, S. 1 ; 
local preachers, T. 0, S. 2 ; membeis, 1’. 
100, S. GO. In each of these places a new 
chapel is stated to be in progress of erection ; 
that at Truro has since been opened. From 
the resolutions of the Confejrence, wetindtlmt 
the union between it and the Protestant Me- 
thodists in Nortli America (a large body, of 
congenial sentiments in faith and polity) is 
about to be consummated by an interchange 
of deputations or other means. The irregu- 
larity with which the preaohers’ salaries are 
paid in some circuits is repreliended. ^Ir. 
Allin’s retirement from the ministry, through 
bad health, is made the subject of regret and 
sympathy. The trustees of Hollingw'orth 
chapel, 'which was destroyed by fire, are 
blamed for having neglectetl to insure the 
propertj ' ; and, while they are permitted to 
apply for pecimiary help in certain circuits, 
it ft intimated that any trust estate which 
nnqr- in future sulfer through the neglect of 
the responsible parties to insure it, and enrol 
the tfust deed in Chanceiy, shall have no 
assistance from the Connexion. A commit- 
tee- is appointed to adopt some plan by which 
a few yonng men may be placed under tlu; 
care of an experienced minister (probably 
jVIr, . Allin), for the purpose of preparatory' 
instruction for the ministry. A mission is to 
be estabEshed either in Canada or in the 
West Indies. The principle of Temperance 
Societies is recognised. A rive-shilling volume 
of sermons (by preachers in the Connexion) 
is to be published, that the profits arising 
from the .sale may go towards the erection 
of a new chapel in London. The Confer- 
ence, in its annual address, recommends the 
members of the Connexion to “ read and 
study their rules,” but also “ to compare them 
w'ith the word of God.” The funds are in 
a prosperous state, and the increase of mem- 
bers daring the year is upwards of GOO. 

May 22, tlie lotli annual Conference of the 
Primitive Methodists commenced its sittings 
in Biiteingham. The number of members 
in- connexion -with this zealous and rajridly 
increasing body is 51,837 ; uicrease during 
the year, 3,597. Deaths, 477. 



NEW CHAPELS. 

May 19, the ceremony of laying tlie 
corner-stone of a new Wesley an-Methodist 
chapel, at Tunstall, was performed by the 
Rev. 1’. Harris, the Superintendent of the 
Burslem Circuit. 

May 23, the foundati(m-stone of a new 
chapei was laid at Mozley, near Ashton- 
under-Lyne, for the use of the Methodists oi 
the New Connexion. 

May 25, the Rev. John Hobson preached 
on the foundation-stone of a new M e.sleyan- 
INIethodist chapel at Newlyn, and on the 
following (lav on the fouiuiation-stone ot a 
new M'eslevan-Methodist chapel at Ludgvan, 
being the twelfth in the Penzance circuit 
within the last three years ; nine completed, 
and three building ; also two enlarged. 

May 25, a Primitive Methodist chapel w as 
opened at East Bridgford, Nottinghamslrire. 

May 31), a capacious and beautiful eililice, 
built by the Vv’esloyau Methodists in Sltef- 
lield, and called' Briuiswick Chapel, was 
opened for divine service. The building 
is of .stone, and presents a handsome ex- 
terior, with a noble portico. The fitting 
up inside is in a style of corresponding 
elegance. The cha])el is adapted to accom- 
mo<late 2,000 persons, and the Sunday-school, 
under the chapel, 1,000 children; the gallery 
appropriated to the choir is famished witli 
an organ. There » a ceme^tny attached, 
partly laid out into vaults. Sermons in aid 
of the funds connected with this building were 
preached on Sunday, June 1, in the several 
town chapels of the* East Circuit: thfe collec- 
tions altogether amounted to 800/. 

•Tune 8, a new chapel for tlie use of the 
Primitive Methodists was opened at M ad- 
shelf, near Chesterfield. The land on wlrich 
tlie chapel is built, and great part of the la- 
bour of the w orkmen, were given. The Pri- 
mitive Methodists likewise (fpaaad a chapel 
recently at Clowne, in Derbyshire. 

June 20, the chapel built for the Metho- 
dist New Connexion at Truro, in con.secpience 
of the expulsion of ^Ir. Sawle from the Old 
Societ)', was opened. It is capable of seating 
900 persons; every sitting is let, and 12U 
pei-sons have joined the Society. 

OBITUARY. 

May 29, at Duflield, Mrs. Ann Beighton, 
relict of the late Mr. C.'harles Beighton, late 
of AVindley Hill, in Yorkshire, aged 78. 
She was a Wesleyan YIethodist 27 yeai’s. 
Her end was peace. 

Ylay 30, at Scarborough, aged 70 year.s, 
Ylatthew Smith, Esip, of that place, ship- 
owner. He was a Wesleyan Ylethodist, and 
a trustee and stew ard ; and of the various 
religious and benevolent institntiojis in Scar- 
borough a liberal supporter. 

June 2, at Bridlington Quay, aged OS, Mr. 
James Coates, upwai’ds of half a century a 
useful Wesleyan Methodist. 

June 5, at Hayle, Cornwall, Yfrs. Hill, 
wife of the Rev. Mr. Hill, Wesleyan mi- 
nister, aged 36 years. On the 31st of. May 
she was delivered of a son, her eighth child. 
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JOHN WESLEY AND THE CHURCH. 

Nothing is more true than the saying, that first impressions are generally 
most permanent. By those instructions which we receive in early life, we are 
influenced, more or less, all our days. This is a fact which is exemplified 
in the conduct of men, with but few exceptions ; and, whatever may be 
their attainments in science or in piety, they continue to exhibit something 
of the bias to which they became subject in their tender age. 

This fact demonstrates that mankind are more frequently influenced by 
feeling than by judgment ; and it also accounts for the little inconsisten- 
cies which mark the conduct of men, when their feelings and judgment 
happen to be in opposition. It also teaches the necessity of candour in 
judging the conduct of men, and the propriety of making due allowance for 
the prepossessions resulting from their education in early life. 

The want of attention to this matter, has occasioned representations of 
the characters of men, which, though true in point of fact, are calculated to 
give but a partial view of the case, and to make an impression which is in- 
correct. To this species of misrepresentation, men who are distinguished 
by learning, piety, and talent, are particularly liable. The stand which 
they take among their fellow-men, exposes them to observation ; and their 
motives and conduct are subjected to the applause or censure of the multi- 
tude, who, in complex cases, are seldom able to form a judgment accord- 
ing to truth. 

When this is the case, it not unfrequently happens that disputes arise of a 
vague, indefinite character. One party extols the individual unreasonably, 
and raises him so much above the level of humanity, that he appears no 
longer man ; another labours to degrade and sink the individual so far 
beneath the level of human nature, that he hardly appears to be in the pos- 
session of any commendable quality. Besides these, there are others who, 
allowing the brightest characters to have their spots and shades, fix upon 
some particular traits, and make these the subjects of endless disputa- 
tions. This last fact is exemplified by the late disputes upon the question — 
Are the Wesleyan Methodists Churchmen or Dissenters ? The disputants 
upon this question seem to be in a situation not unlike that of Milton’s 
fallen angels, who 

“ reasoned high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 

Fixed fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute, 

And/ou/irf no end, in icundering mazes lost." 

And yet nothing is easier of solution than this apparently knotty question. 
The Wesleyan Methodists are neither Churchmen nor Dissenters, as a whole; 
they are both. Many persons are members of the Wesleyan body, who 
attend its ministry and services just so far as not to interfere with their at- 
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tendance upon tlie service and sacraments of the. Established Church, and 
no farther. These can only be considered as Methodised Churchmen. 
The greater part, however, are Dissenters on the ground of principle ; the}'- 
constantly and publicly disavow all connexion v/itli the Church of England, 
because they consider it alien to the church of Christ. The truth of the 
matter then seems to be, that the "Wesleyans are part Churchmen and part 
Dissenters, on the ground of principle ; but all are Dissenters in respect 
to practice. 

A contention is at present going on upon the question — Was the venerable 
John Wesley a Churchman or a Dissenter? Mr. Wesley was both. He 
was a Churchman in projession., and a Dissenter in practice. No one ac- 
quainted with his history will deny this ; and this is the only proper answer 
that can be given to the question. We shall contemjdate him in Loth these 
characters ; and endeavour to ascertain in what respects he was both 
Churchman and Dissenter. 

1. Mr. Wesley must be considered as the son of parents who possessed 
High Church principles ; and who Avould, of course, labour to instil those 
principles into the minds of their children. His venerable father, the 
rector of Epworth, is ])articularly described as a man of High Church prin- 
ciples and High Church politics ; and as a man of learning, piety, and in- 
defatigable diligence in searching after truth, and in communicating it to 
others. No wonder the children of such a man should be prejudiced in 
favour of the Church, of which their parent was such a minister and such an 
ornament. These prejudices would be strengthened by the representations 
which he would give them of the Dissenters, Vv'hom he describes as holding 
roiUanous principles and practices.* Besides these ^things, they were trained up 
by their mother, a woman of uncommon sense and ability, who, like her 
husband, was staunch in her attachment to the Established Church. M e 
need go no farther for reasons why the mind of J ohn W esley was so much 
tinged with love to the Church and aversion to the Dissenters. 

2. He was educated and trained up with an eye to the ministry in that 
church in favour of which he was so much prepossessed. And, thoiigli 
neither he nor his parents had, at this time, adequate and clear perceptions 
of the way in which God justifies the ungodly, yet it is pleasing to mark 
with what conscientious care he laboured to prepare for ordination to the 
solemn and important work of the ministry. Previously to this, he had sworn 
to observe the customs, and keep the statutes, of the University at Oxford. 

‘ 3. He was strict in keeping the fasts appointed by the University ; in at- 
tending the Sacrament frequently, and in urging this duty upon others. 
By enforcing the discipline of the Church, he actually brought himself 
into trouble, during his residence in America. This was by repelling 
from the communion Mrs. Williamson, who had failed to conform to the 
custom enjoined by the rubrics. In these things, he was a straightforward 
Churchman. 

4. After he commenced his extraordinary career of itineracy, he con- 
tinued to attend the service of the Church, and the sacraments administered 
in it. Sometimes the services to which he attended in the Establishment, 
afforded him an opportunity of knowing how high be stood in the estima- 
tion of his clerical brethren. He heard sermons not unfrequently com- 
posed of slander and abuse. In these he was described as an heretic, and a 
fanatic, who was seeking the ruin of both Church and State. On one oc- 
casion he went to Epworth, and was refused the liberty to preach in the 
church ; on another, he wished to partake of the Sacrament in the same 
place, when the curate replied to the messenger v/ho presented the re- 
quest, “ Tell Mr. Wesley, I shall not give him the sacrament ; for he is 
not Jic 

5. He used all possible means to keep his people and preachers united 
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with the Church If a preacher presumed to give the Sacrament, he was 
visited with a rebuke, and threatened with expulsion if the crime was re- 
peated. The Sa])bath services of the Methodists were appointed at such 
hours as would not clash with the service of the Church ; and the congre- 
gations, when dismissed, were exhorted to go to the usual service in the 
Establishment. At almost every Conference, a resolution was passed not 
to take any steps towards a separation ; but to adhere to the Church, and 
advise the people to do so too. Retaining the horror with which his father 
had inspired him at the vilianuics principles and p?^acliccs of the Dissenters, 
he says, — 

“ it not be another, at least prudential rule, for every Methodist preacher not to 

frequent any Dissenting meeting 1’ though v.e blame none who have been always accustomed 
to it. But if /cc do this, certainly our people will. Now, tliis is actually separating from the 
Clmrch. If, therefore, it is, at least, not e'lpedient to separate, neither is this expedient. 
Indeed, wo may attend our assemblies and the church too; because they are at dilferent 
hours. But we ctuiuot attend both the meeting and the church, because they are at the 
sanic hours."* 

6. Mr, Wesley wrote a tract, containing Twelve Reasons for not separating 
from the Established Church. These Twelve Reasons are not drawn from 
Scripture, but from expediency ; and the inexpediency of a separation is 
argued from the circumstance that it would be contrary to their former pro- 
fessions, would give otFence, excite prejudice, and cause some to separate 
from the body. From the same publication we learn in what Mr. Wesley’s 
Churchmanship consisted. It consisted in this : when there was service in 
the church and in the meeting, and he was at liberty to attend either, he 
usually went to the church, and not to the meeting, and advised others to 
do the same, f 

7. It would not be just to Mr. Wesley, in viewing him as a Churchman, 
to pass over some misgivings to which he was evidently subject. In a 
letter, under date Ipth August, 1/85, he says — 

“ For these forty years I have been in doubt concerning that question, ‘ What obedience 
is due to heathenish priests and mitred infidels ?’ I liave from time to time proposed my 
doubts to the most pious and sensible clergymen I knew. But they gave me no satisfaction ; 
rather, they seemed puzzled as well as me. rJuiUe obedience I always paid to the bishops, 
in obedience to the laws of the land. But I cannot see that I am under any obligation to obey 
them further than these la^^■s require. 

“ It is in obedience to the.se laws, that I never exercised in England the power which I 
believe God has given me. I iirmly believe I am a sciiptural firuTKOiros, as much as any 
man in England or in Euro})e. For the uninterrupted siicce.s.sion I know to be a fable, which 
no man ever did or can prove. 

“ I submit still, tiiougli sometim-es with a doubting conscience, to mitred infidels. I do 
indeed vary from them in some points of doctrine, and in some points of discipline ;. by 
preaching abroad, for instance, l)y praying extempore, and by forming societies ; but not a 
liair’.s-breadtli further than I believe to be meet, right, and my boimden duty.” 

In the year 1789, we find him speaking of tlie spread of the leaven of 
Disse nt in the various Societies. He say.s — 

“ The grand argument which in some jiarticular cases must be acknowledged to hare 
weight was this : ‘ The minister of tlic parish wherein we dwell neither lives nor preaches 
the Go.spcl. He walks in the way to lu ll hiii'.sclf, and toadies his flock to do the same. Can 
yon advi.se them to atttmd his preaching?’ I cannot advise them to do it. ‘ttTiat, then, can they 
do on the Lord’s-day, supjiose no other dmrcli lie iiear ? Do yon advise tliem to go to a Dis- 
senting meeting, or to meet in their own jireaciiing-house ?’ Where this is really the case, I 
cannot blame them if they do. Although, ilierefore, I earnestly op.po.^e tlie general separation 
of the MethodUts from the Church, yii J cannot condemn such a partial separation in this 
particular case. I believe, to separate tlms far from tiie mi.serable wretches who are the 
scandal of our church and nalioii, would be for the iiouour of our cluuch, as well as to the 
glory of God.” f; 

In answer to a letter dated 1781, requesting him to review what he had 
written upon the duty of attending the Chtirch, and reply to certain ques- 
tion, we lind him writing thus : — 
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“ It is a delicate, as well as important, point, on which I hardly know how to answer. I 
cannot lay down any general rule. All I can say at present is, if it does not hurt you, hear 
them; if it does, refrain. Be determined by your own conscience. Let every man in par- 
ticular act as he is fully persuaded in his own mind."* 

The following passage will show how unavailing were the efforts of Mr. 
Wesley to keep his people united with the Church : — 

“ I fain would prevent the members here from lea-ving the Church, hut I cannot do it. As 
Mr. G. is not a pious man, but rather an enemy to piety, who frequently preaches against the 
truth, and those that hold and love it, I cannot with all my influence persuade them either to 
hear him, or to attend the Sacrament, administered by him. If I cannot carry this point even 
while Hive, who, then, can do it when I die I And the ca.se of Epworth is the case of every 
church, where the minister neither lives nor preaches the Gospel. The Methodists will not 
attend his ministrations. Mliat, then, is to be done?" t 

It will now appear clearly, that Mr. Wesley set out on High Church 
principles, and was determined to maintain them at all risks ; that, 
as he advanced in life, his judgment and prejudices placed themselves in 
opposition ; that his views of church government materially altered ; and 
that he submitted to the ecclesiastical authority which existed, not on the 
ground of principle, but ‘^tvifha doubting conscience^' solely in obedience to 
the laws of the land.” It will also appear, that, after all his efforts at Confer- 
ences, in preaching, and by publishing, to keep his people united with the 
Church, he was obliged to concede the point, and advise them to obey the 
dictates of their own conscience and judgment in the matter ; and not 
only so, but, instead of threatening to abandon them, as he had done in 
former years, in case they separated, he now declared that he con/d not blame 
them if they did. After struggling with his own doubting conscience and the 
feeling of the people for forty years, to keep them in the Church, he gave 
up the struggle in hopeless despair, and advised them to judge for them- 
selves, and act accordingly. ITiis is the only light in which we can view 
Mr. Wesley as a Churchman, if we contemplate his character and conduct 
throughout his whole life. 

We shall now consider the Reverend John Wesley as a Dissenter. This 
may provoke a smile in some. Facts, however, not sentiments, will guide 
us in pursuing the subject. 

1. Among Churchmen, the union of the church \vith the state is con- 
sidered, not as a matter of expediency, but of vital importance. So much 
so, that the dissolution of that union is believed to be equal to the destruc- 
tion of the Church. Hence the violent opposition that is made by bishops 
and dignitaries to the petitions presented to the legislature, for the dissolu- 
tion of this union. The union of church and state then, as essential to the 
existence of Christianity, may be viewed as the leading article in a Church- 
man’s creed : this will admit of no question. 

On this subject we have Mr. Wesley’s sentiments clearly and une- 
quivocally expressed. His words are — 

" Dr. Newton, the late Bishop ol‘ Bristol, ha.s been at no small pains to show, that the con- 
version of Constantine to Christianity, and the emohimeuts which he bestowed upon the 
church with an unsparing hand, w ere the event which is signified in the Revelations by the 
New Jerusalem coming down from heaven. But I cannot, in any wise, subscribe to tlie 
bishop’s opinion in this matter. So far from it, that I have been long convinced, from the 
whole tenor t»f ancient history, that this very event, Constantine’s calling himself a Christian, 
and pouring that flood of wealth and honour ontlie Christian church, the clergy in particular, 
was productive of more evil to the church than all the ten persecutions put together. From 
the time that power, riches, and honour of all kinds, were heaped upon the Christians, vice of 
all kinds came in like a flood, both on the clergy and laity. From the time that the church 
and ST.4.TE, the kingdoms of Christ and of the icorhi, were so strangely and unnaturally blended 
together, Christianity andHEATHENiSM were sotlioroughly incorpor.ated with each other, 
that they will hardly ever be divided till Christ comes to reign upon earth. So that, instead 
of fancying that the glory of the New Jerusalem covered the earth at that period, we have 
terrible proof that it was then, and has ever since keen, covered with the s?«oAeofthe 
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On- the same subject, be says in another place — 

' But the corruprion which had been crcppbig in drop hy drop during the second and third 
centurv, in the heginning of the fourth, when Constantine called hiiiiselt a C hristian, 
in upon the church with full tidk. And whoever reads the lustory of the church, from the 
time of Constantine to the Reforiuatiou, will easily observe that all the ahoiiiinations ot the 
heathen world, and, in the following ages, of the Mahometans, overfloiced ererg part of it. And 
in ererg nation and city the clergy were not a whit more innocent than the laity. * 

On this vital question, no Dissenter, however rigid, could e.xpress his 
dissent more strongly than Mr. Wesley does; and, if this be the principal 
question on which Dissenters and Churchmen aivide, it is clear to which 
class he necessarily belonged. 

2. Upon the jure divim, divine right of bishops, he was equally a Dis- 
senter ; — 

“ I set out for Bristol. On the road I read over Lord King’s account of the Primitive 
Church. In spite of the vehement prejudice of my education, I was ready to believe that 
tliis was a fair and ini])artial draught ; but, if so, it would follow that bishops and presbyters 
are essentially of one order, and that originally every Christian congregation was a church 

independent on all others.” • -17 i i 

“ I firmly believe, I am a scriptural cttutkottos, bishop, as much as any man in England or 
Europe.” “ Lord King’s account of the Primitive Church convinced me, many years ago, 
that bishops and presbyters are the same order, and consequently have the same right to ordain. 
For many years I have been importuned, from time to time, to exercise this right, by ordaining 
part of our travelling preachers. But I still refused, not only for peace sake, but because I 
was determined as little as possible to violate the established order of the national church <0 

which I belonged.” . t v. 1 1 1 . i j 

“ Concerning diocesan episcopacy, there are several questions I should ^ be glad 
to have answered 1. Where is it prescribed in Scripture ? 2. How does it appear 

that the apostles .settled it in all the churches they planted? 3. How does it appear 
that they so settled it in any, as to make it of perpetual obligation ? It is allowed, that 
Christ "and liis apostles did put the churches under some forin of government or 
other.’ But, 1. Did they put all churches under the same precise form ; li they did, 
2. Can we prove this to have been the very same which now remains in the Church of Eng- 

“ But that it (episcopac}") is prescribed in Scripture, I do not believe. This opi- 
nion, which I once zealously espoused, I have been heartily a-shamed of ever since I r®fd 
Bishop Stillingfleefs Irenicon. I think he has unanswerably proved that neither Christ 
nor his apostles prescribe any particular form of church government, and that the plea of 
divine right for diocesan episcopacy was never heard of in the Primitive Church. T 

Having shown that neither bishops nor the present form of the national 
church is sanctioned by Scripture, he says, 

“ As our American brethren are now totally disentangled both from the state and from^ie 
English hierarchy, ive dare not entangle them again either with the one or the other, ^oey 
are now at full liberty, simply to follow the Scriptures and the Primitive Church. And we 
judge it best that they should stand fast in that liberty, wherewith God h.\s so str.vngely 
MADE THEM FREE.”;f 

Mr. Wesley not only held these Dissenting principles and published 
them in his writings, but reduced them to practice in ordaining Dr. Coke, 
Messrs. Richard Whatcoat and Thomas Vasey, presbyters for Ainerica, that 
they might have authority to baptize and administer the L(wd s Supj^r. 

3. In some of the doctrines contained in the Book of Common Prayer, 
Mr. Wesley could not believe; instance baptismal regeneration, so un- 
equivocally taught in the service connected with that rite. Ihe doctrine of 
predestination, as supposed to be maintained in the l/th Article, was^ al- 
ways rejected ; and he proved himself to be an uncompromising Arminian. 
Indeed, he learned the doctrines, which he afterwards preached so success- 
fully, under God, twt in the Cfiurch of Enf^laod, but from the punts 
viaos. Among these people he was convinced of sin, and taught me neces- 
sity of being renewed in the spirit of his mind by the grace of God. On 
asking the advice of one of their pastors in America, with regard to his con- 
duct, the good man replied — 

“ My brother, I must first ask you one or two questions. Have you the w itness ^khin 
yourself? Does the Spirit of God bear witness with your spirit that you are a child ot God. 
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By these searching questions Mr. Wesley was set fast. Hi« faithful 
friend saw it, and added, — “ Do you know Jesus Christ ? do vou know he 
has saved you ?” Brought into contact with a peojde, who knew the power 
of the Gospel, and gave proof of it in their life, he soon discovered the 
deficiency to which he was subject. 

On returning home two years after, he wrote — 

“ I went to America to convert tlio Iiiflians ; l)iit O ! who shall convert me? "VMio, what 
is he that will deliver me Irom this tn*il heart of nnlielief? I have a fair summer religion. I 
can talk well ; nay, and believe my.self, while no danger is near ; hut let death look me in the 
face, and my spirit is troidded. Nor can I say, fo lUe is {jaiii." 

On coming to London he met with Peter Bohler, who taught dominion 
over sin, and constant peace from a sense of forgiveness. jMr. Wesley says, — 

“ I W'as quite amazed, and looked tipou it as a new (Gospel. If this was so, it was clear I 
had not faith. But I v. as not willing to be convinced of this. Therefore, I disputed with all 
my might, and laboured to prove that faith might be wliere these were not; especially where 
the sense of forgiveness was not : I'or all the scriptures relating to this, I had been long since, 
taught to construe aM ay ; and to call all PreshijUrians, who spoke otherwise. Besides, I well 
saw, no one could, in the nature of things, have such a sense of forgiveness, and noX feel it. 
But I felt it not. If, then, there was no faith without this, all my pretensions to faith dropped 
at once. 

“ When I met Pehn* Bohler again, he consented to put the dispute upon the issue which I 
desired ; namely. Scripture and experience. I iirst cmisidted tlie Scripture. But when I set 
aside the glos.ses of men, and simply considered the Avords of (rod, comjtaring them together, 
endeavouring to illustrate the obscure by tlie plaiuer passages; I found they all made against 
me, and I was forced to retreat to my la.= t hold, ‘ that experience Avould never agree Avith the 
lileral inlerprctation of these Scriptures.’ Nor could I therefore alloAV it to he true, till I found 
some liA-ing witnesses of it. He replied, he could .shoAv me such at any time; if I desired it, 
the next day. And accordingly the next du}- he came again Avith three others, all of Avhom 
testified, of their own personal experience, that a true living faith in Christ is insejjarable 
from a sense of pardon for all past, and freedom from all present shis. They added Avith one 
mou til, that this faith was the gift of God; and that he Avould surely be.stow it upon every 
soul, Avho earnestly and perseA'eringly sought it. I was now conrinced, and, by tlie grace of 
God, I resoNed to seek it uuto the end, 1. By absolutely renouncing all dependence, in Avhole 
or in part, upon wiy own icorks or rhjhleousness ; on which I had iieallv gkounded my hope 
OF SALV.ATiox, thougli I knPAV it not, from my youth up. 2. By adding to the constant use of 
all the other means of grace, continual prayer for this A-ery thing, justifying, saving faith, a 
full reliance on the blood of Christ shed for ; a trust in Him as m'j Christ, s.’s-mij solo 
justification, sanctification, and redemiition.” 

Two days afterwards, he attended a meeting of the Society, where 
he says, 

“ One Avas reading Luther’s preface to the Kpistle to the Romans. About a quarter before 
nine, while he was describiug the change Avhich God Avorks in the heart through faith in 
Christ, I felt my heart strangely wanned. I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone, for salva- 
tion: and an assurance Avas given me, that he had taken aAvay my sins, even mine, and savetl 
me from tlie laAV of sin and death." 

In the course of a few days, he set off into Germany, for the purpose of 
conversing with the Mora^fians, and learning of them the v.'^ay of God more 
jterfectly. Here he heard some of them preach, and from them, as the 
instrumental cause, he learned those doctrines of justifying faith, sancti- 
fication through the Spirit, the witness of the Sj)irit, and entire holiness, 
which he afterwards taught with such astonishing success ; and Avhich are 
now diffusing their hallowing influence throughout the world. Let it never 
he. forgotten that the Methodist Conne.'iion is indebted for the knowledge 
of these great truths, not to the Church of England, not to the Univ'ersity 
of Oxford, not to the education which Mr. Wesley derived from his pa- 
rents ; but, under God, to the /u’oa.s, Moravians. By 

these he was taught the necessity of renewing grace ; taught the only 
successful way to obtain it ; saved from jierverting the Scriptures to his 
ol(;7^ destruction, and the destruction of ollnrs ; initiated into the belief and 
experience of the grand doctrines and privileges of the Gospel ; and thus 
qualified to spread them in such a way, that they have already influenced 
nations, and promise finally to evangelize the world. 

By this means Mr. Wesley was induced to dissent from the nonsensical 
■ doctrine of baptismal regeneration, so i)rominently held forth in the Book 
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of Common Prayer, and so strenuously taught by hundreds of the clergy 
at present ; and also from other doctrines equally unfounded ; and to take 
his creed, with little exception, from the Book of God, and not from the 
traditions of men. 

4. By the means which he was induced to adopt to spread these truths 
through the world, he acted the part of a Dissenter. He generally imitated 
them in the simple form of worship which he practised. He broke the 
fetters which bind a minister to one particular spot, and made the world 
his parish. And not only so, but be raised into existence a luxj ministry, and 
formed religious societies, in other words, Christian churches, in every 
part of the United Kingdom, and in distant parts of the earth ; and so 
consolidated them in one great body, that they stand unrivalled in the 
world. In all these matters, as well as in many others, Mr. Wesley can 
only be viewed as a straightforward Dissenter. 

But we must conclude this article by glancing at the efTects of Mr. 
Wesley’s churchism and dissent upon himself and others. 

1. By his own acknowledgment, his conformity to Church requirements 
betrayed him into the sin ofper/Mry. Works, vol. iv. pp. 51. — 2. Blindedhim 
to the truths of God, and led him to ])ervert the Scriptures, until taught 
better by the Moravians. Yol i. pp. 101, 102. — 3. Involved him in error re- 
specting the true character of ministers of the Gospel. Yol. vii. pp 273 ; 
IMoore’s Life of Wesley, vol. ii. p. 339- — 4. Embittered his life with the 
condemnation of a doubting conscience, in submitting to mitred infidels. 
Yol. xiii. pp. 220, 221. — 5. Proved a clog to him all his days, and induced 
him to stand in the way of his preachers and people in attending to the dying 
command of Christ, in his ordinance, except with profligate clergy and 
mitred infidels. Yol. vii. pp. 277, 278. 

Let those who boast of Mr. Wesley’s love to the Established Church, 
look at these facts and blush. He c/Zt/ love the Church, and his love to the 
Church had all but sunk him into the bottomless pit. Ignorance of 
God and his truth ; Pharisaic righteousness ; the form of godliness without 
the power ; and the habit of perverting the Scriptures — these were the fruits of 
his love to the Church, till God opened his eyes, and taught him by the 
despised Moravians. And after this blessed change took place, we see him 
still incapable of shaking ofiT all his fetters. Misconceptions of the character 
of Christian ministers ; opposition to the use of sacred ordinances ; and the 
condemnation (Rom. xiv. ‘1-23) of a doubting conscience, attended him all 
his days, and betrayed him into inconsistencies which would otherwise 
have been avoided. These are some of the advantages and blessings of 
being a son of the Church of England ; these are here exemplified in one 
of the best of her children, who was only rescued, as a brand from the 
burning, by the instrumentality of a people, whom her bigotry would 
denounce as audacious heretics. But let us look at Mr. Wesley, when led by 
God, in spite of his prejudices, into the foremost ranks of the Dissenters, 
the people whom his father had taught him to abhor ; and the scene alters. 
He denounces the union of the Church with the State, as the greatest 
calamity which ever hefel it, as the means of covering it with the 
smoke of the bottomless pit, and of bringing into it all the abominations 
of Paganism and Mahometanism. He annihilates the jure dlvino of e]>is- 
copacy, and strips the lordly bi.shops of all scriptural claim to their boasted 
honours. He brings to light the perjury, profligacy, ignorance, and in- 
tolerance, of the national clergy, and dooms them to indelible disgrace and 
perpetual infamy. He rises out of the trammels of ignorance and for- 
mality, and combines, within the grasp of his illuminated mind, a wide 
range of the pure truth of God vritli the exquisite enjoyment and experience 
of its sanctifying influence. He dispenses that truth with an unsparing 
hand, and with a success which baftles all calculation. Like the angel, 
which John saw flying through the midst of heaven, he darts, \vith almost 
the rapidity of lightning, from one corner of the United Kingdom to the 
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other; and,bytheside ofall waters, sows the seed of the kingdom, the harvestof 
which will be the fulness of the Gentiles, the gathering of the Jews, and the 
moral regeneration of the whole world. As John Wesley the C/iurchmnn, 
we contemplate his character with re.<j[ret. As John Wesley, the Practi- 
cal Dissenter, we see that God blessed him ; and made him a blessing 
to a guilty land and to a fallen world. Through his instrumentality, the 
whole world is benefited, and all men shall acknowledge that benefit, and 
call him Blessed ! 



THE FIRST OF AUGUST, 1834, IN THE WEST INDIES. 

The time has been, when to speak of our Colonial system with calmness 
was a crime : all the better feelings of our nature, all the convictions of 
our sober judgment, alike revolted against moderation, whether of language 
or of tone, in the conduct of Colonial discussion. Coolness was disorace 
and passion became a virtue. To reason on the subject of negro slavery ; to 
enter on the field of argument, to measure language with syllogistic skill 
when the question at issue was the emancipation of our ne<rro brethren 
from a bondage worse than death, was not less offensive to good taste than 
Christian principle. It implied the possibility of a doubt, where all gene- 
rous minds and all good men were agreed. It assumed that men who were 
received into society, and admitted to the intercourse of honourable life, 
could either be so obtuse as not to perceive, or so callous as not to feel the 
guilt of robbery, oppression, and murder. It was therefore a sin against 
good taste. It also implied a doubt of the universal application of the 
Divine command, “ Do unto others as ye would have others do unto you,” 
or of the catholic character of the Gospel dispensation, and thus it offended 
Christian principle. Hence the advocates of the slave were not to blame 
when they resorted to indignant declamation and animated reproach! 
These were their proper weapons in such a warfare. They became the cause 
which they espoused. They did honour to those who wielded them : but it is 
gratifying to feel that these weapons may now with safety be laid aside, 
and that the day has arrived when our Colonial fellow-subjects require no 
other auxiliary than the sound sense and sober principle of the mother 
country, to aid them in the full and permanent establishment of their 
natural rights. The 1st of August, 1834 , is not less a day of self-con- 
gratulation to ourselves, than of triumph to the negro race. 

But though the Colonial question has now, for ever, been divested of 
all that bitter and angry tone which, when necessary, it was still most pain- 
ful to the abolitionists to adopt, it would be a dangerous error to suppose 
that the controversy is set at rest for ever. We have won the day; we 
remain masters of the field ; the standard of freedom is planted in the 'soil 
never to be removed : but the enemy is not annihilated ; he retains posses- 
sion of all the adjacent country ; his forts and citadels have not surrendered 
and even in his retreat he marches with the honours and the spoils of war! 
To drop all metaphor: Slavery is still the characteristic of our Coloniai 
legislation ; it pervades the whole system that has been substituted for 
actual bondage ; the laws, the police, the civil and domestic economy of 
our West Indian islands, their apprenticeship, their discipline, their co- 
ercion, and their rewards, savour strongly of the same odious taint. The 
room remains infected, though the patient is convalescent ; nor will he 
regain his natural strength, till the atmosphere is restored to that salubri- 
ous and fragrant purity in which liberty loves to breathe. 

The conduct which, under such circumstances, the abolitionists should 
pursue, is obvious. We will quote the words of a man who must be 
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allowed to be a competent judge. Lord Mulgrave, in a late address to a 
deputation of the Anti-slavery Society, offers them the following advice : — 

“ One point, I am most anxious to press upon your attention ; that you should on no 
account consider that your task is over. It will as yet retpiire much watchfulness to secure 
the success of the mighty change. I speak to you now as an individual at present entirely 
unconnected with the Goveruiueut. I address a most important body, which has already 
done too much to leave any thing undone ; but I cannot help advising yoTi to keep your eye 
still upon all the parties whose co-operation is re<piired.” 

And how could it he otherwise ? Instead of that full and perfect eman- 
cipation which the country claimed as the negro’s due, which nature as- 
serted to be his right, and which must sooner or later be accorded to him, a 
complicated, fanciful, ponderous machinery of apprenticeship has been sub- 
stituted, creating a sort of piebald freedom, and, as in the case of all party- 
coloured animals, hiding the deformity of the shape by distracting the eye 
with hideous contrast. It is ol)vious to every man of common sense that such 
a system cannot work well. A freeman, conscious of the value of his freedom, 
will not submit to needless trammels ; if unconscious of its value, he remains 
a slave, careless of improvement, and lost as a useful member of the commu- 
munity: on the other hand, a master, whose yoke cannot be repudiated, will, so 
long as human nature retains its character, rely on his power instead of his 
illegitimate influence, and, to save himself trouble, will command rather than 
conciliate. A very superficial knowledge of mankind would have sufficed to 
make this truth apparent ; but the weakness or timidity of those who were 
the authors of this monstrous scheme, blinded their judgment, when all 
plain men saw the path clear before them. Here, again, the authority of 
men whose opinions cannot be distrusted may be quoted. In Bermuda, 
where there are nearly 5,000 slaves, the apprenticeship has been rejected. 
In Antigua there are 30,000, and the scheme has been voted impracticable. 
In Jamaica, a similar feeling obtained : though some unintelligible crotchet 
about the compensation deterred the House of Assembly from immediate 
emancipation. In short, it is impossible to doubt that, while the appren- 
ticeship exists. Anti-slavery principle and Anti-slavery energy must be 
cherished. The plant of negro freedom is yet young and sickly ; the soil 
in which it grows is unfavourable, cold, and choked with weeds ; it is ex- 
posed to noxious blasts, and a tainted atmosphere. The gardener that 
planted it must foster it with anxious care, or it will be blighted before it 
attains maturity. 

Such should be the feelings of those who celebrate the 1st of August. 
Before these lines reach the public eye, it will have been celebrated in va- 
rious ways. The liberal politician will hail it as a new epoch in the course 
of universal freedom. With him it will date the triumph of enlarged and 
generous principle over the bigotry, and the ])rejudice, and the intolerance 
of ages. He will exult in it as the dawn of that social happiness which 
equality of rights and equality of protection promise to mankind. The 
man of benevolence will rejoice with just complacency at the consumma- 
tion of his labours and fulfilment of his hopes ; and anticipate, with san- 
guine expectation, the progress of a harmless and peaceful race in know- 
ledge, wealth, and science : the Christian, with deeper feeling, and a satis- 
faction more subdued, but not less full, will, with humble gratitude, re- 
iterate the angelic song, Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace 
and good-will towards men.” 

All, all are right. It is, it ought to be a day of rejoicing, and humble, 
yet ardent congratulation ; to the statesman, to the philanthropist, and to 
the servant of God. All have had their share in the labour which has led 
to the honour of the day : some have been more conspicuous, others ha^ e 
been more industrious; but it is not meet to draw distinctions. ITiose who 
have borne the burden of the day, and those who have entered the Vine- 
yard at the eleventh hour, are alike entitled to their reward ; and their 
reward they will receive from that God who has guided the wisdom of the 
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wise, and the zeal of the warm-hearted, and overruled all to effect his own 
gracious purposes. 

The object of these remarks has been to guard against the speedy eva- 
poration of those natural feelings which have been described. The 1st 
of August must not be a day of unmingled triumph and selfcomplacent 
approbation. Let the stimulus be given by its celebration, to renovated 
and determined perseverance in the duty which still remains to be dis- 
charged. The interests, not only the temporal but the spiritual interests, of 
the negro, must be watched over and protected. Complete emancipation, 
even from the fetters on his limbs, has not yet been obtained. The vigilant 
an.xiety of his friends, alone, humanly speaking, can secure him perfect 
freedom ; but, wlien they are removed, there is a soreness, a wound to be 
healed. To release him from physical bondage, and leave him in moral 
thraldom, were but a scanty boon. The labour of the philanthropist here, will 
be comparatively humble and obscure. He will receive no meed of public 
applause, no countenance from party, no aid from men in power : he must 
be impelled by conscience, and look for the approbation of God alone : but 
the Christian philanthropist recpiires no other stimulus, and to him the 
trust must be confided. A scheme of negro education has, it is reported, 
been contemplated, and partially arranged by distinguished leaders in the 
cause. It is to be hoped that it is of a truly enlarged and catholic character. 
I'here must be no servile adherence to forms, no high-church prejudices, 
no exclusive tests and trials. Let the word of God be the authority both 
for doctrine and for practice, and the sole foundation of its discipline ; let 
the Gospel of Christ, unfettered by human ingenuity, be the standard of 
faith, and his cross the sheet anchor of their eternal hope ; and negroes yet 
unborn will shout with glad exultation on every anniversary of their free- 
dom till the world shall end. “ Through the tender mercy of our God, 
the day-spring from on high hath visited us ; to give light to them that sit 
in darkness and in the shadow of death, to guide our feet into the way of 
peace and the courts of heaven will ring with their eternal hallelujahs, 
in grateful adoration of Him that executeth righteousness and judgment for 
all that are oppressed ! 



THE DAY OF REDEMPHOX. 



When the Sun achieved his round, 
Left he not his children bound ? 

AVho can tell their father’s glee. 

Now that he beholds them free ? 

But the Moon it was beheld 
Gloomy bondage first disr<clled ; 

And like hers, sereneh' bright. 

Was the dawn of Freedom’s light. 

Many, with that feeling line 
AVhich is Reason’s noblest sign, 
AVatched for that nocturnal noon, 
Freighted with tlie precious boon. 

In tlie night when Christ appeared. 
A'oices in the sky were heard, 
Chaunting in ecstatic strain, 

“ Peace on earth — good-will to men." 

But, last night, from human tongue 
Notes of equal gladness rung; 

Isle to isle, across the sea, 

Shouting, “ God hath made us free.’’ 



A'es ! to Him be all the praise ! 

He commands and man obeys : 

Holy aims and righteous deeds. 

All that’s good — from him proceeds. 

Providence upon them wait 
Through tiieir intermediate state ! 

.Tesn make the rulers mild 
To the mother — to the child ! 

None the negro’s sable hue. 

Nature’s stamp, can unindue; 

But his heart, more black with sin — 
Christ can make him white within. 

Christ, thi'ongh his disciples, broke 
(Say we not '^) the negro’s yoke; 

But whoe’er by Him is freed 
(Saith He not ?), is “ free indeed." 

Shall we take His name in vain ? 

No ; but let His love constrain,’ 

And to each, at once, impart 
Freedom— Heavenly Freedom’s Chart. 

J.M.H.1 
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THE AMERICAN IN LONDON. 

As we were retiring^ from Wycliffe Chapel, the congregation of which 
ordinarily enjoys the rich experimental discourses of Mr. Andrew Reed, at 
present sojourning in the United States, we overheard Dr. Morison of Chelsea, 
who had been officiating, remark to a gentleman with whom he u'as walking, 
that Dr. Cox — the American Dr. Cox — was a m.an of first-rate abilities. The 
extracts from his letters upon England, which v/ere given in the first number 
of this Magazine, must have produced a similar im])ression upon the minds 
of the readers; and we persuade on.rselves that some selections from those 
letters of the series which ha^’e since arrived in tl)is country, will jirove 
acceptalde to them. It is not, however, the views which the Doctor takes 
of society and manners, that make his writings remarkable, so much as the 
mode, always original, not unfrequently quaint, and obviously sincere, in 
which they are expressed. The moral reliections which scenes of interest 
suggested to his mind form a portion of his letters in which his talents 
and his jhety shine forth in harmonious and splendid lustre. It has been 
remarked that we read the copy of a writ even, with interest, vrlien it con- 
cerns ourselves ; but, independently of their reference to English society 
and English scenery. Dr. Cox’s letters are very pleasing. If they l)etray 
any particular fault, it is that of dwelling too minutely upon minor points, 
and of speaking solemnly u])on matters of indifference. 

Though he has said nothing to offend us, he seems to liave displeased 
some of his ovrn countrymen. The cause does not distinctly ap])ear. 
Strong, however, in the purity of his motives, he bids defiance to the ob- 
jectors : — 

“ I little ivcli of all tlie harsh or uiildinl things which some critics, or cynics rather, chot>se 
to say of these letters; v.hich I write mainly for iny friends, at tlicir rcfjncst, against uiv own 
previous purixtse, ami witli too little inclination, at broken intervids of time, and often* when 
others are asleep — in the liope of niinislering to the rational amusement, luit more to tlie 
spiritual good of all read('rs — for I have learned to act without an idlimate r< gard to v. hiit will 
merely please the communitj’, without despising the approbation or the contempt of unv 
human being.” 

Nevertheless, he has resolved, that “ hereafter his columns shall he pro- 
bably more general, more select, more cautious, and less confiding — than 
if all his readers were as friendly, and as kind, and as wise, as he wishes 
all readers and all v/riters were.” 

It may be gathered that he has been charged with egotism, a charge 
which is generally brought against those who have not laid themselves 
o}ien to any material objection, and which, therefore. Dr. Cox has done 
wisely to disregard. “My motive,” he calmly observes, “will always be con- 
sidered by myself ; and I, my, me, mine, and all the family, will be neither 
displayed, nor concealed, very elaborately, in subsequent communications.” 
This charge of egotism led him into some lively remarks upon the sub- 
ject, vrhich are worthy of being transcribed : — 

“ Ihit on the subject of egotism, suliev, gentle muler, a lew remarks. No man ever writes 
a journal for tlie eye of others, w ho is not inl'estcd with tlu' dange r of magnifying ‘ the 
theme on which ail men are liuent a’.al none agreeable' — that of sc/f. J5ut whv*, partieu- 
larly The very nature of the subject, and the proper eharaeter of the businesk, give the 
answer. He must tell what he saw, what he thought, rvhat he said, and what la; did, or stop 
writing and publishing hh journal. In the mean time , eertain minute philosophers discover 
cl deal of egotism in wh.at he says ; and scold most learnedly, becmise Ids narrations lire not as 
abstract as the (jnintesseiice of ether, or as distant from Irimsdf as the dondnions of the (ireat 
Mogul. Ihit bow can lie, or any other mortal or imm- rta.l even, write u journal of personal 
olisen ations and adventures, on this re.re prinei]>le of disinfecting and impersonal snblimitv — • 
that says uolldng about the subject or the substance of Uie story. 'I’he true principle here is 
to say— that journals and anfobiograpldes ought never to be written; hut then the position 
ought to be ])i'oved, and, iiflcr tluit, believid and ])racticaliy liononred. But wliat is egotism ? 
Is it identified with the mere use of the ])eiSOiml prouoTin of the first person singular ? Is 
it esscntialh' found in that rectilijiear, upright little monosyllabh — 1/ and to be rated nume- 
rically according to the freijueiicy of its ocenneuee perpendicular in a page or a paragi’apli ? 
One might tliiiik this to be the fact, if he judges only from the evident fastidiousness, and 
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the worse latent egotism, of some who dash upon Scylla in their aversion to Charybdis; 
and say, it is thought, it is supposed, it is believed, and so forth for ever ; rather than not 
speak impersonally wliere thev mean themselves, thinking it essential egotism to say — I. -Hut 
on this principle the Apostle Paul, and even a Greater than he, can be convicted of this vice, 
and that in a degi’ee unequalled. Was Paul, then, an egotist? Ought he to have used im- 
personal forms, for example, when he says, ‘ I reckon the suiierings of this present time— for 
I am persuaded that neither death nor life — now I Paul myself beseech you — I think to be 
bold against some — for I am jealous over you — I suppose I was Jiot a whit behind — are they 
Hebret\'S? so am I — did I make a gain of yon? — hut what I do, that I will do, that I may 
cut off occasion — for I fear, lest, when I come, I shall not find you such as I would, and that 
I shall be found unto y'ou such as ye would not ; lest, when I come againy my' God will 
humble me among you, and that I shall bewail many' that have sinned.’ I suppose that 
egotism resides mainly in the motive, the spirit, the air, of talking or writing about one’s self, 
as vain, and vaunting, and inflated in its character ; and not in a simple and natural style of 
speech in the case ; that a fastidious avoidance of I is real egotism, and the more contemptible 
for its awkwardness and hypocrisy in pains-taking combination discernible.” 

The feelings with which an educated American visits this country, are 
thus glowingly glanced at : — 

“ -\11 England, and especially all London, is classic ground to an American. An ancient 
Syracusian, or some other inhabitant of the cities or territories of (iriecia !Nlagna, in visiting 
Corinth or Athens, whence his fathers emigrated to colonise the land of his nativity, could 
scarce have had sensations more lofty' or inspiring, more thrilling or indescribable, than were 
ours ; as we stood in the places, saw the scenes, and recalled the events, of ancestral int'Test 
and renown, as well as of principled and portentous conflict, of which our tour of this day, 
by a grateful and unmitigated necessity', reminded us." 

And the consistency between his profession as a Christian and a Christian 
minister, and the occupation of sight-seeing, in which, as a foreigner in 
London, he was engaged, is thus maintained 

“I did not feel that my time was either thrown away' or mis-spent in these relations; or 
that I need forget or forego the fellowship of Jesus Christ in order to visit and enjoy 
them. So true it is that objects, as such, though not indilierently characterised or related in 
the same way to temptation and moral peril, have no intrinsic power to corrupt us, and may- 
be universally' construed and used to good and even to devout and holy results ! Sin is snb- 
jcctire, not objective." 

The frame of mind, indeed, in which he explored the wonders and cu- 
riosities of the metropolis, is visible in the reflections which were continu- 
ally suggested by them. His visit to Westminster Hall, for instance, leads 
him to enumerate the festive preparations of which it was the scene at the 
coronation of the Fourth George. “ What a banquet I” he exclaims on re- 
viewing the enormous detail — 

“ AVhat a banquet of extravagance, uselessness, gluttony, intemperance, horrible gorman- 
dising, and brutal vice ! given too by' — the Head of the Church, at his solemn coronation. Is 
it any wonder that the Temperance Reform goes on so slowly in some places of England, 
when such opposite scenes are enacted in "Westminster Hall, ‘by' authority?’ Such worse 
than brutal voluptuousness, like the feasts of Heliogabalus among the ancient Romans, only 
demonstrates the want of healthful moral principle in the body' of the nation, and indicates 
a malady in the head or the heart of the commonw'ealth that will kill, if it be not cured. 
Such things are not at all solitary or singular instances throughout the empire. Surfeiting 
and starving, revelry and beggary, with other revolting extremes, there too observable in high 
places, strike the eye, especially of the American traveller, and grieve the spirit of the 
American Christian.’’ 

The Doctor seems to intimate that these extremes result from monarchical 
institutions ; and certainly, if we must have distinct grades of society, we 
must have a lowest class, which, according to experience, is but another 
name for paupers and mendicants. 

We shall make no apology for the introduction of Dr. Cox’s warm and 
eloquent description of the splendid panorama of London, e.xhibited in the 
Colosseum. It will recall to those who have seen that picture impressions 
which they never found words to delineate ; and it will excite in many more a 
strong desire to witness so triumphant and captivating a work of art ; 
while to the admirers of descriptive composition, it will be interesting as 
an attractive picture in itself : — 

“ This wonder of curiosities I frequently re-consider, as among the most astonishing pro* 
ductions of human skill and power. In no place was I ever so confounded with the achieve* 
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luentsof the pencil, and made infidel iii supposing that tlie picture was not the reality ; that 
the representation was not the substance identical of things ! Besides, it was an illusion which 
never broke. I knew all the time, indeed, that what I saw was picture ; but I knew it only 
by reflection, and an obstinacy of thought, the result of which made me uneasy because it 
seemed violently to contradict the report of the senses ; especially that of vision, the most per- 
fect and precious of them all. The more I looked, strained my eyes, changed mj'- position, 
and pondered merely the spectacle, tlie more I seemed the victim of enchantment and the 
captive of fairy creations. Besides, my case was not peculiar. IVIy graver though junior 
companion, the Professor, whom no enthusiasm characterizes, was perhaps equally be- 
wildered ; equally astounded with the scene. This, mdeed, is the common experience of 
visiters, foreign or native ; and I suppose the world past or present scarce contains an exact 
counterpart to this fascinating, and honest, and beautiful display, of powers so graphic, 
pictorial, and true to the verities of things. It was the portrait of a real scene, that differs to 
the eye almost nothing from the original ; the former being, if any thing, only a little more 
like— as tlie clown said ; that is, a little clearer and more palpably delineated, and only a 
little, than the reality itself.” 

The reason of this paradox is thus explained : — 

“ The serenity of the mornings he (the artist) chiefly preferred and improved, when the 
weather was fair and clear, and while the city was comparatively sunk in sleep and not 
obscured by the clouds of smoke, which, during the day, is poured into the welkin from half a 
million of chimneys. Thus he took the likeness of the old lady, London, when her looks were 
most elegant and desirable, investing the portrait with a distinctness, if not a brilliancy, tchich 
arc NOT coMMOM.y (/cfcc/cd in the original. Thus he was wont to sit, patient and devoted, 
tracing the outlines of the city, and tlie prominent objects of the country for at least twenty 
miles round. 

“ I repeat the declaration that I never before saw such glaring reality in a mere picture. 
No one would suppose it a painting. The laws of perspective are so admirably preserved, 
distance and proximity iwe so measureil on a scale of indicative truth, the grouping is so 
natural, and the colouring so true to the appearances of things, minute and vast relations are 
so perfectly contrasted, that no one at first can seemingly endure or believe the masterly illu- 
sion. I conceive it without a peer or a parallel in the woi-ld; and must add, it must be seen, 
for all description fails.” 

Of the Saloon for the e.xhibition of Works of Art, which is among the 
attractions of the Colosseum, Dr. Cox speaks as follows : — 

“ The collection is large and rare ; and worthy of much more attention absolutely than 
comparatively, especially to an American. There he will see many things, of which the 
adequate counterpart is not to be found in his own countiy ; and one, much worse on the 
continent and especially in Paris, that will at first possibly shock his sentiments of delicacy, 
and even of decency, when he observ'es tlie nuditj' of the statues, the scenery of the paintings, 

. and the utter carelessness, or indiflerence, or aflectation, with which visiters of all descriptions 
will promenade together near them, inspect their forms, and converse promiscuously at ease 
on the meaning of the piece, or fhe design of the artist, in the tasteful delineations. I only 
add, that a well educated and truly refined American lady could ill endure the demon- 
Tstrations which in all Europe their daily patrons and patronesses ponder habitually as things 
of course. 

True, the forms of nature are not sinful, and the creatures of God, as such, are right. 

‘ Unto the pure, all tilings are pure ; but unto them that are defiled and unbelieving, is nothing 
pure : but even their mind and conscience is defiled.’ But since the majoritj' of the world 
are uiipure, this itself is a suflicient reason, even if there were no others, that the laws of 
purit}’’, and the decorum of modest reserve, should be observed universally in the intercourse 
of socieri'. Either sex should go, exclusively of the other, at appropriate hours, to view these 
wonderful achievement of the chisel and the pencil of the ancients or tlie moderns ; or, not 
go at all ; for no ])lea of usage and habituation can be admitted where the reason of tilings, 
and the decencies of life, forbid the indiscriminate exposure, however common, and however 
fa.shionably sanctioned, or even nobly and royally upheld. It is wrong. It is oll'ensive too, 
unfeignedlv, to an unsophisticateil character. I write this as a caveat against introducing to 
this country, those manners of elegant sensuality, and reckless dissoluteness, which have long 
and largely made and marked the moral degiudation of Europe. In all these matters let us 
be national, chaste, and independent. Our nationality is yet intantile and infirm. It needs 
cherishing, development, growth ; and an opportunity to be original and principled in all 
excellence, will be criminally thrown away or de.spised, if not improved in teaching lessons of 
example, that the older nations would be uise to leani. There is mainly but one clog to our 
foreign influence ; and I indulge this digression a little farther, to show this by quoting a 
passage from a letter, which I have just had the pleasure to receive from one of tlie most dis- 
tinguished and excellent men in Europe. After congratulating me, in terms of ardour that I 
mus't not quote, on my present position touching ‘ the glorious question of univeksal em.anci- 
PATiox,’ he adds, ‘ America will, I have no doubt, very soon wipe from olf her national cha- 
racter, the plague spot of slavery : and no longer shall the enemies of temperance in these 
countries (of Europe) have an apologj' for shouang their teeth in a satanic smile, when we 
.talk of an American e.xample ; and for calling Amekica, the land of slave*.”’ 
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Passing over the previous ol)servations, which, however, would have 
been more appropriate had they related to the Elgin Marbles in the British 
Museum, (for the nudities in the Colosseum are few in number, compared 
with the dra])eried specimens and busts,) and with regard to which, as Sir 
Roger de Coverley observes, much may be said on both sides ; it is necessary 
to explain with reference to the closing sentences of the foregoing para- 
graph, that, when Dr. Cox arrived in England, he was a staunch supporter 
of the American Colonization Society, and consequently an apologist for 
Slaver}^ ; but that, through intercourse with our enlightened countrymen, 
and subsequent communing with himself, he became convinced, that 
reason, scripture, and the rights of man, demand not only the abolition of 
slavery, but also the abandonment of the attempt to extirpate the negro 
race from the United States by means of expatriation. It is this happy and 
honourable change of sentiment, upon which his English correspondent 
may be supposed to have congratulated him. We take a pride in tran- 
scribing his own account of the means of his conversion : — 

“ Having left America a sincere friend to the cause of the American Colonization Society, I 
continued sincerely to advocate its merits, and to defend its principles, wherever I went. Ft»r 
tills there was no want of occasion. Beyond all my anticipations, the opportnnity and the 
necessity of such advocacy^were constantly obtruded ; till, at last, I almost felt unwilling to go 
into any mixed company, because of the trecjuency Avith Avhich the linest spirits that I met 
there never failed to encounter me — and sometimes in a way that consciously overmatclied 
me. I was chieth' imjiressed with the folloAving things in all the argumentation I Avitnessed : 
first, the astonishing zeal, and sensitiveness, and avidity, to speak in public and private, Avhich 
they eA'inced ; second, tlie novelty and extravagance of their positions in favour of univer.sal 
emancipation, and the thorough-going extent to Avhich tliey boldly drove them, fearless and 
inexorable in AA'hat they vicAved as right and obligatory ; tliird, the character of the men aa Iio 
Avere tlie chieftains of the argument— they Avere the most excellent, and exalted, and lovely 
persons in the realm, so far as I had any means of judging; and fourth, the extent to Avhich 
the inllueuce of these principles hail gone, in peiwading and leavening the mass of the people, 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland, especiallj" as eA'inced in kindred antipathy to the cause of 
the American Colonization Society. It Avill not he Avrong to name such persons as Dr. 
jMorison of London, Profes.scr Edgar of Belfast, and Dr. Heugh of ClasgoAv. A\’hen such 
men opposed me in debate, Avith all tiie zeal fif reformers, Avith much of tlie light of argument, 
and more of the love of pietA', it Avas impossible that I should not feel their inihience. Still, 1 
replied Avith jierfect conviction, and ordinarily Avith as much success as could liave been 
rationallj" expected. There Avas one point, hoAvcvor, wliere I ahvays shoAved and felt Aveak. 
It related to a (piestiou of fact — Are not the free negroes of your States, e.specially at the 
North, almost universally opposed to the project of Colonization? That the point was a 
eardinal one, I always perceh'ed ; for the Society has to do Avith the free alone ; and, by its 
constitution, expressly, icUli their own consent ; as I think the Avords are. Besides, if it were 
any part of tlie scheme to expatriate to Africa, Avithout their OAvn consent, it would be plainly 
a national socieli/ of kidnappers, and no one could honestly advocate it for an in.stant. Pre- 
cise! a' such Avere my positions and replies to our ti-ansatlantic brethren. Then came the 
(juesfion of fact : Ha\'e you their consent? Here I could not ansAver satisfactorily to myself or 
them. Our opinions Avere directly opposed. They had evidence too, Avhich I could not 
ansAver, that the free negroes of this country Avt re so generally opposed to it, and that A\ith 
great decision, as to constitute the rule in spite of all exceptions, and so in eiiect to nullify the 
pretensions and cA'en the existence of the Society. I admitted that, if this were so, tlie SocietA' 
Avas stopped in its career by the laAvful and appropriate veto of the people themselves ; and 
here generally mv mind uneasily rested, after every concussion of sentiment. In this mentally 
labouring condition, I returned to my native country, purposed to take no public attitude in the 
matter, until that prime (Miestion Avas ascertained and settled. In this I have been guilty of 
no rashness at all. I have withstood party iniluences, and committed myself to no side ; and 
in avoAving now a change of sentiment in the Avhule aliUir, I am actuated mainly by a Avi.sh to 
apprise my bretliren across tiie oci>an of Avliat 1 deem the truth, that so I may undo ’whutever 
I did improperly while among them. My investigations liave is.sueil in a complete conviction 
lliat, on this ground alone, tlie non-consent or unanimous opposition of the coloured people 
of this country, e.specially of the Northern States and pre-eminently of the better informed of 
them, the Society is morally annihilated. At all events, I can advocate it no longer. More — 
Jf I had known the facts as they might have been known long ago, I never should have advocated 
the Society : and if is quite probable that many others in this country are in e.cuctly the same 
predicament.^’ 

So true it is that “ a noble mind disdains not to repent.” 

■ Dr. Cox’s Letters abound in smart bits of description remarkable for 
felicity of phrase. Hyde Park lie denominates “ the play-ground of the 
nobility.” He allows that the lady equestrians were “ the best female horse- 
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men in the world;” yet ‘Hheir costume and disciplined air was rather 
too masculine, not to say military, for his taste. The cavaliers that rode 
with them, appeared eclipsed by their superior prominence, their stately 
independence, their hats and plumes and whips and brilliancy ; and showed 
protected rather than protecting, as the mere adjectives that agreed with 
the pleasant nouns they followed.” In short, the ladies looked “ like 
Amazons on horseback.” He compares the neutral occupants of the cross 
benches in the House of Lords, to “ a stray regiment between two hostile 
armies, often getting shot from both sides,” which, however, he shrewdly 
intimates, “ they can easily elude, by going to either lateral extreme, where 
a seat and a welcome are sure to find them.” The broad lappets of Lord 
Denman’s wig appeared to him, accustomed, as he says, “ to the plain 
sense and sober simplicity of his own dear native land,” like those which 
“ bedeck the cranium of the walrus ;” and certainly these and other trappings 
are ludicrous enough. Of the living equestrian statues which keep guard 
at the Horse Guards, and their comrades, he observes, “ they appear to 
be organised above all human sympathies, as soldiers of the realm, the 
pretorian cohort of his Majesty, the minute men of the Government, the 
last argument and sure resource of the police of the city.” But one of 
the quaintest passages we have met with is that in which the traveller de- 
tails the vexations of the English Custom-house. The narrative fills one 
at once with shame, displeasure, and amusement : — 

“ Previous to the breaking up of the company at Lord Bexley’s, I was directly asked hy 
liis lordship if I found any difficulty in passing my effiecls througli the Custom-house. I re- 
plied, somewhat glad of the opportunity to communicate my griefs, that I found no difficulty 
at Portsmouth; hut could not say the same of St. Kathanne’s docks, London. That my 
aliuirs were yet inaccessible to their owner; that I had gone twice after them, had beeii 
roughly treated, had waited sometimes in vain for an answer to a plain question, had been 
disgusted with the va]>ourings of ‘ brief authority ’ there, and actually dreaded a subsequent 
visit wliich I expected to make in tlie beginning of the week in order to reclaim them. They 
regretted the facts, and seemed combining to redress them ; but as it was an nngi ateful subject, 
I soon waved it for one of more pleasantness. It may be proper liowever liere to sav, that I 
went accordingly at the appointed time ; offered — of course — no bribe to any of the officers, 
and <lo imt know from 2 )ersonal proof comequcnthj that they irouhl not have rifuscd it. I re- 
quested t’lem tirgently to let me have my trunks and packages, and I woidd pay for tliem what- 
ever I ought according to law. They ransacked them effectually, niinutelv, and w ith great 
roughness and confusion ; charged every item, small or great, that tliev could directly or 
constructively include ; cut every small parcel sans ceremonie, opened it and inspected it well, 

despatched it carelessly, and made an invoice of duties which I paid not without some 

indignation. I do not recollect the amount, or care to find the manifest of particulars; but 
would remark that bundles and books, quite a number, which were handed me by fritmds to 
carry for them, were the occasion of so much trouble and cost at the Custom-liouse, that, were 
I going again, I lomihl take nothiny without knowing its composition, and what relation it Lore 
to the tarif of Great Britain. It was the prime vexation to see parcels nicely and carefully 
put up, and which I had packed and tended with a kindred care, for other owners, rudely 
torn into their elements, examined with no urbanity or sparing, and often injured in fact and 
in appearance, and then charged at the extreme rate, and all in a manner so surly and 
disobliging that — my associations with St. Katharine’s docks will be any thing but agreeable 
as long as they endure. Withal, I saw that they had no mind to save my time. I waited 
there several hours. JMany who came after were preferred — and the reason I could at least 
conjecture. At last I remarked that, dining last week with Lord Bexley and several noblemen 
and gentr^g I was asked by their lordships of this, and had givc7i tliem a faitldul report of 
ill usage, which I should probably give more completely in the end ; since I could under.stand 
the difference between what was and wdiat ought to be, so as to make others perceive it also. 
Ff07u this moment their maimers changed ." 

Of our public men. Lord Cliancellor Brougham appears to have engaged 
the chief attention of Dr. Cox. As he fills already a large sjmee in the 
public eye, and probably intends to fill a still larger, every thing relating 
to him, whether said by a compatriot or by a foreigner, provided he be a 
discerning man, cannot but be read with avidity. And as our American friend 
is a man of undoubted cleverness, and equally remarkable for acuteness of 
observation and impressiveness of language, we shall not scruple to tran- 
scribe his sketch of the gifted but wayward individual : — 

“ Jiis name is tamiliaxly pronounced like our cumniou utensil of housekeeping — Broom or 
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Lord Broom. And some of the witty affirm that the sound and its sense are appropriate to 
tlie rlietorieal and judicial characteristics of his lordship ; his positions are so sweeping, lie 
always raises such a dust, has a destructive aversion to cobwebs, clears the floor and cleans 
the house and brushes away the rubbish, in all his common movements. However all this 
may be, his lordship is a remarkable and extraordinary man. He has literally swept the 
calendar of causes, and he keeps it so, in his own court ; which Avas w'ont, they say, to be 
e\-er crowded w ith them, accumulating, dilatory, expensive, vexatious, and really of little 
use to the public, previous to his enthronement there. AVe saAV him sitting alone in his robes, 
apparently abstracted, crosslegged, unapproachable ! Some say. Lord Brougham has a great 
deal of ex-officio reputation for wisdom, Avhich he does by no means deserve. They say, he 
expedites his Chancery proceedings truly with a vengeance ; that he decides with great 
promptitude indeed, as never did Chancellor of England before him ; that he despatches at 
all events, right or Avrong, hit or miss, if not one — the other, and on the erudite principle of 
flnishing tlie business as quickly as possible ; that his decisions, and discussions leading to 
them, his laAV knowledge and iiiA-estigation, all eA-ince a plentiful lack of patience, skill, 
science, and equity ; for Avhieh the compensation, in the way of authority, and facility, and 
magisterial bearing, and a result of some sort, is quite incompetent and Avholly unsatisfactory. 
And now, my lord, [loquitur Sir E. Sugden,] if I may be favoured with your lordship’s 
attention for a moment, Avhile stating a point of such moment to my client, my lord ’ — In 
the mean time, his lordship is looking through his hand-glass at a document, nervously and 
knoAvingly tAvitching his right cheek, utterly absorbed in the profundity of his learned cogita- 
tions, paAung no kind of attention to the anxious and courtly address of Sir Edward as his 
humble petitioner, and shoAving — I opine, on supposition that his lordship actually belongs to 
our species — some dignified and refined fourth-proof aflectation, Avhich appears at the time, at 
least to himself, quite becoming and elevated and clever in the Lord Chancellor of England. 

“ The great success and present ascendancy of Lord Brougham, is a phenomenon of interest 
to the philosophers of this age. The problem is— to discoA-er Avhere his great strength lieth. 
Here we concede much, as Ave must, to the facts of his rise from comparatively humble 
beginnings, of his pre-eminence, of his toils and acliievements, of his mighty powers of some 
sort, of his management and tact in many things, and of his unrivalled popular and parlia- 
mentavA’’ powers in debate. As an antagonist, no man Avould prefer to encounter him in any 
deliberative assemblj'. AVhether Ave can analyse his might, or fix its position exactly or not, 
we must idl admit its existence and dread its provocation. Rouse and chafe .him, .if you 
dare; and you Avill find him a lion roaring, that cannot be met with impunity, unless by some 
modern Barnson ivho lives we know not tchere. One quality, however, he does possess in a 
singular degree of excellence, Avhatever may be said of others : I know not exactly AAhat to 
call it, but it is that without Avhich he ncA er could have climbed the hills, and threshed the 
mountains, or even sAvept the courts, in his ascending way to the heights of his present re- 
noAvn. It mav probably be termed — an imperturbable and invincible audacity of action, 
Avhich assaults and prostrates the obstacles, of Avhich the very appearance would be over- 
AA helming to minds of a slighter or looser or more sensitive material. Opposition has been the * 
element of his groivth, and contest the exultation of his strength, and victory the customary 
and matter-of-course result oi his spirited and determined charges. His lordship has rather 
courted than shunned an aggressive encounter. Of one illn-strative instance I have been 
eredibh' informed, though I can recount only something like the substance of the story. 

“ On a certain public occasion some years since, he rose in a popular assembly, when the 
spirit of strife Avas resolute and vociferous, determined to obtain an audience and to speak to 
the troubled waters. He Avas saluted Avith hisses, groans, scraping, coughing, and cries of 
‘ Sit down — none of your talk — go home. Brougham — hold your tongue,' anti other such 
tumultuous noises, AA-hich would have silenced and confounded any ordinary- man. But he 
enjoyed only the perturbation of the scene. 

‘ I like this rocking of the battlements.’ 

Calm as IMount Atlas obscured in an atmo.sphere of falling snow-flakes, he folded his arms in 
self-satisfieil tranquillity, and interjected noAv and then a Avord or tAvo generally and substan- 
tially as follows: ‘Ay, ay, gentlemen. You hiss admirably. Serpents, geese, and the 

safety-vahe of a steam-boat, are no match for master .lohn Bull. — But take care — or you Avill 
lose A'our breath and your brains together. Is there any fool here that knows me so little, as 
to tliink that all your unmusical voices Avill avail to put me down? No, gentlemen. As a 
servant of the public and your servant, I wish you to understand that I can look you in the 
face as Avell as your enemies ; and noAv, as soon as you are done with your foolishness, I shall 
resume my argument — and till then, here I am sloAvly getting fat on good humour and popular 
applause.’" The directness, audacity, and inexorable purpose, of his manner, amused and 
charmed them ; clapping, cries of ‘ hear, hear,’ and a subdued silence succeeded, of which 
the granife-visaged orator availed himself; AA'hen, in an hour or so, his point was carried, his 
cause was won, and his reputation established on a loftier pinnacle of deep and durable foun- 
dations. The people now regard him as the gieatest man in England ; and no one feels safe if 
Brougham is known to be his adversary. Still, he has faults, they say ; and these increasing 
with the present culmination of his fame. He is blamed for several matters, but especially for 
the rough-and-tumble style of his Chancery decisions, and the alleged superciliousness of his 
air in listening or not, as suits him, to the pleas of the learned counsel that argue causes 
before him. They say that he decides in a hurry, often without understanding the case, with 
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precious litlle law learning and almost no patient investigation, reckless as to the scope of 
evidence, contemptuous of professional skill and assiduity, arrogant and arbitrary, and with 
an amount of results, which demonstrates that the mind* of no mortal that ever lived, could 
have comprehended adequately their several processes or ascertained their respective merits 
and relations. Of the truth of all these angry charges, I submit no opinion. Certain it is 
tiiat when we saw his lordship, in his official glory as the Lord Chancellor of England, he 
seemed callous to the claims of the poor counsellors or masters in Chancery ; and to Sir 
Edward especially, whom he appeared not only to despise, b!it practically to annihilate too.* 

“ The Christians of Great Britain regard the Lord Chancellor, religiously, with no very great 
confidence or respect. They view him as ignorant of God, and alienated from the principles 
of salvation ‘ as it is in Jesus.’ This has long been their common estimate. Ever since he 
was the plmn commoner, Henry Brougham, Esq., M.P., and all the way of his ascending 
career to the present eminence in which he sliines without a rival, the suspicions, and, I may 
say, the disapprobation, of the wise and good, have not ceased to impeach his moral sound- 
ness, or charge his character with anti-evangelical ingredients. Nine years ago Dr. Ward- 
law' published two sermons, ‘ occasioned by a passage in the Inaugural Discourse of Henrv 
Brougham, Esq., M.P., on his installation as Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow*, 
April 6, 1825.’ There were rather two in one, entitled, ‘ Man responsible for his be- 
lief;’ and were certainly a calm and masterly ^■indication of ‘ the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God,’ against the infidel stupidity and reckless impudence of the Lord Rector. ‘ The 
great truth’ commended in tlie inaugural of his lordship, as having ‘ gone forth to all the 
ends of the eartli,’ Dr. Wardlaw has examined in the strong light of truth eternal, and fully 
proved to be only the great lie of infidelity in all ages : ‘ tliat man shall no more render ac- 
count to man for his belief, over which he himself has no control. Henceforward notliing 
shall prevail upon us to praise or to blame any one, for that which he can no more change 
tlian he can the hue of his skin, or the height of Ids stature.’ The plain substance of tlie 
sentiment then is, that man is irresponsible for his belief; that he is under no obligation to 
believe the Gospel ;.-ithat to believe w'hat is false, is ,iust as well related to ^-irtue as to believe 
wdiat. la teOe 4 that^he faitli of a man enters not into the principles of his actions, nor becomes 
influential among the constituents of his cliaracter ; tliat for a man to change his faith from 
wrong to right, is impossible ; that a sort of reasonless fatality presides over a man's creed, 
‘.<S'^er which he himself has no control,’ just as something like it does over ‘ the height of 

hvreta^^xe.qr^tffie hue of his.skinf .#ad t^t- the gospel is false ! Pretty keeper this ‘ of 

lufKI^ii^sQ'tR Con'Mdencel’. Does he keep also his Maiesty’s creed ? Uie creed of the Head of 
the Chitrehf i» no wonder the Christians of England discredit the Lord Chancellor. 
‘He is weighed in the balances and foimd wanting;’ and henceforward tekel may be 
written over his chair of state, over the door of his residence, over the pillow — too probably — 
where he ceases to br^the. That he sympathizes with Unitarians and Infidels — for there is 
precious little difierence between these parties, about as littlt! as between ancient Moab and 
Edom, selling his birth-right and the other natit:elij illegitimate ; that the Lord (’Iian- 

cellor in his chair, on the woolsack, or in any other place, sympathizes, and even symbohzes, 
with the enemies of the religion of Jesus Christ, himself a covert enemy, is a fact too certain to 
be discredited, too conspicuous not to be occa.sionally a topic, and too disgraceful to tlie whole 
kingdom not to awaken the indignation of the truly virtuous. I dismiss his lordship lor the 
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♦ Dr. Cox appears to us to take an exaggerated view both of tlie causes of complaint of 
Sir Edward (as far as they originated in the Court of Chancery), and of his character and 
attainments. He says of him and of the Chancellor: — “ His Lordship’s reasons are perhaps 
known to himself; and one might say respecting his strange conduct, to the people of the 
British realm, 

■\Vhat private griefs he has, alas ! I know not 
That made him do it; he is wise and hoiiourahle. 

And will no doubt w ith reason answer you. 

I really felt for Sir Edward Sugden ; who shows himself a most respectable and learned man> 
a ripe and universal scholar, an honorable baronet — or possibly onh- a knight, for I have no 
means of ascertaining the heraldry of his title ; and whose fame is every May, as report says, 
pure and stainless in all the relations of society. Sir Edward is unquestionably a very learned 
jurist, industrious and devoted, luminous in his law pleadings and deservedly high in his pro- 
fession. His manners too are mild, dignified, and imposing. But he is not alone distinguished 
by the contempt of the Lord Chancellor — though he seems solitary in the published indigna- 
tion tliat sternly reciprocates it ; retiring indignant from the chamber and the temple of his 
official tyrannuy, as he leaves the purlieus of his court determined never to return to them. 
Sir Edward Sugden has lately advertised in the public newspapers his purpose to plead no 
his lordship’s court, and that liis clients may expect his services in that of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor alone : in consequence, he says, of his umvillingness to endure the mistakes, the arro- 
gance, and the inequitable decrees of the Lord Chancellor, any longer." 

“ The contempt of the Lord Chancellor !’’ This is a term which his Lordship’s style of con- 
duct hardly warrants. Dr. Cox will be glad to learn that the Pilate and Herod of the Equity 
Courts have become friends ; that the “ bug ’’ aflair, so much more discreditable to Lord 
Brougham than to Sir Edward, has been apolojpzed for and forgiven, and that the Court of 
Chancery still enjoys the light of the learned Knight’s cauutepance, 
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present; with the remark, that my real respect for his talents, industry, and accomplish- 
ments, as a man and a chieftain of the age, is associated as well with sincere benevolence to- 
wards all his personal interests ; while I estimate with others his moral and religioiis preten- 
sions, towards God and the Bible and eteniity, according to the light of evidence quite pain- 
fully superabounding. God knows that my soul pities him ; and this in spite of all the con- 
tempt that even his lordship could demonstrate, were he for a moment to consider the fact : 
for, of all the fools in Christendom, he is to be distributed to the first class, who, little less than 
angel in the gifts of intellect, is preparing for the eternal ridicule of demons, at the sottishness 
and ignorance of his unbelief towards the revealed system — which they ‘ believe and tremble ! 
and which God will soon bring the whole rational creation to believe, once and for ever. 

A bolder, or more striking, a more impartial or (upon the whole) correct 
view of the character of Lord Brougham than this, has seldom been taken ; 
and recent events have afforded but too much reason for believing that his 
lordship’s views, respecting human accountability, have not had a beneficial 
influence upon his own conduct, to say nothing of his disciples. 

Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s awakened in the traveller s soul a 
yet deeper interest than the great “ man of the times.” His observations 
and reflections upon these sumptuous piles are conceived in a spirit of 
stern republicanism, and yet sterner piety. He subjects them to the test 
of an enlightened utilitarianism, and finds them wanting. Observe what a 
battery of noble sentiments he opens out upon the infatuated tribe who 
place their religion in the splendid array of material objects— -in the sensa- 
tions produced by lofty architecture, solemn music, painted windows, storied 
urns, and animated busts. And first of the Abbey — that “ renowned 
mausoleum,” that “august receptacle of dead men’s bones,” that “unicpie 
and wonderful gathering-place of the ashes of departed eminence,” that 
“ city in another v^orld — 

“ On entering, and while engaged in viewing the interior, I fixed at least three general im- 
pressions on my mind, which, in an inverted order, I will here describe, hirst, the damp ctild 
temperature of the atniosjdiere, that seemed suited to a sepulchre sjire enough. This was all 
the worse, because the day was fine and warm without, and the contrast was at once the more 
sensible to otir feelings and perilous to our health. The difficulty was increased from the 
order of the place. The ground was consecrated, and to be uncovered there was — law. I 
asked the loquacious guide if we might not be allovred, in a place so dully, to remain covered ? 
He replied—' No, sir. There is but one law for the Abbey— gentlemen must keep their hats 
ofi’M' bile they are here.’ It was a real affliction. To take cold was, 1 foresaAV, my doom, if I 
s/aved there : my stav must be consequently shortened, us well as disagreeable and compara- 
tively unprofitable. This too was a great disappointment; for I longed to ivallc the afreets oj 
that famed necropolis, and malce some acquaintance of a sort with its senseless citizens. Second. 
Another impression that seized me here was just that expressed objectively by the word stu- 
pendous. What a place ! Its dimensions, its architecture, its state, its magnificence, its 
clustering array of moiiuments, its spirit-stirring associations, the dust ot honourable corpses, 
the ashes of the great, the corrupted relics of nobles and princes of the earth, the finest speci- 
mens of statuary and the most felicitous achievements oi tne chisel, such a multitude that 
scarce any one could number, and such a variety that scarce any one could class, the nten of all 
ages, and of all parties, and of all ranks, quietly meeting here, in their narrow dormitories, till 
the morning of the resurrection; these things, blending and rushing on the mind, produced an 
overpowering impression : I stood, and spoke not ; looked around, gazed, considered, and^ felt 
the unequalled and solemn assemblage of attractions. Stupendous indeed it was ! Sensations, 
rather than sentiments, now seemed to throng me with their strange influence It was a kind 
of enchantment, that vacantly realised the impossible fictions ot romance., lo weep, to 
wonder, to explore, to meditate, to say nothing, to hear no word Irom others, to forget the 
exterior w'orld, and to devour the inspirations ol such a scene, seemed here the fitting luxury 
of a place, that joined so many generations of the past with the rision ot the present; that 
claimed to be the Palace of Beatli and the exterior hall or court-way ot Bternity! But who, 
said I, are these heroes, heroines, nobln's, and monarchs ot the earth, whose epitaph s and ceiu'- 
taphs, whose sarcophagi and statuary forms, Avhose glozing memoifials, and envied tame, and 
sumptuous grandeur, here vainly conspire to detain them where they are not, and misrepresent 
them possibly to admiring and flitting posterity ? Alas ! tjiey are not here. Dust, ashes, 
silence, ‘ corruption, dishonour, weakness,’ are here inumed and deified. They are all alive in 
their higher nature, while their ruined bodies sleep, expectant, though unconscious, ol the 
voice of the Sou of God that soon shall burst their cells and raise them to a public and eternal 
destiny. What would I give, after death, for the honour ot being put in this celebrated plsme ? 
At the battle of Trafalgar, said Nelson, ‘ Now for victory— or, Westminster Abbey.’ ell 
those were honourable alternatives, and he won them both. But again, said I, in pensive, 
soliloquy trifling with myself, what would I give for such a prospective colloging distinction ? 
Can I answer to myself infallibly? Do I actually know? 1 do. I would not give one rush 
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^or it not a peppercorn-~not a sigh !* I would prefer some coral cell or deeper cavern of 
tue unlath^ed ocean, in which mj- ruined foi-m might ‘ see corruption,’ and wait the sum- 
° ninipotence ‘ in that day.’ And far am 1 from certain that the moral of the Abbey 
IS really what it should be, or in effect worth much. It inspires pride, ambition of an earthly 
sort, a lastuhous sense of ancestry, an over estimate of posthumous fame, and an eclipse of that 
real glory that fadeth not away,’ in the minds of the worldly and alienated. And what is 
posthumous fame? Ah! it is located on the hither side of the grave preposterously, and is 
tiierelore worth to us exactly— nothing ! What will they think of us elsewhere after in- 
humation, what will be our posthumous fame in the other world? This is the question of all 
interest ; a question ordinarily despised and banished from politer thought, and which such a 
scene as riiis, with its earthly records and proud associations, is marvellously powerful to ex- 
clude. Here ^-eat men have their apotheosis and their eulogium, who were not good men; 

many a princely scoundrel is canonized to coming ages. And yet here are *’oh?c saints ot 
loi , whose ashes are none the worse for their quiescence in this proximity to the prostrate 
orms o wainors, statesmen, kings and potentates of the eai’th, who knew him not. Suchre- 
iiections crowding on my mind, produced that sense of tlie stunendous, to which I have before 
reterred. 

some saints” who there “ rest their heads upon the lap of 
earth, is Dr. atts, who is thus feelingly and eloquently apostrophised : — 

“ At the tomb of Dr. Watts, if I had been a worshipper of relics, I could have performed 
my cordial ilevotions. As it was, I paused respectfnllv, and thanked Heaven tliat such a man 
nat been here, and now was there, so useful in tlie one, so peaceful in the other. Sweet 
psalim.st of our Kuglish Israel ! Gifted genius of yaried excellence, greatly good, and 
} Krotit. The poet and the prophet, the scholar and the philosopher, the teacher of 
sages and the instructor of babes, the musician and the minstrel of the sanctuary, the logi 
ciau anil metaplipician of the schools, the puritan and the dissenter of principles inflexible, 
and tlie triend ol the wi.se and the good of all parties, w itli none of the littleness of anv ! 

essed man. Ihy works follow thee— but their fruits on earth remain, and will last till tie 
tnmip ol thy Iledeemer shall Avake thy frame, spiritualised, puissant, and immortal, in con- 
loimation to jus oivn glorious body !’ I would rather be Dr. Watts in the resurrection, or 
uelore it, or alter it, than be any monarch there.” 

But tlie prevailing consideration in the Doctor’s mind, while he trod the 
solemn aisles, was, Cui />ono ? 

^cij glad Siiould I be, il this were practicable and consistent with better duties, to spend 
a Avliole Aveek there with my note-book and pencil, and ponder the thoughts which such a 
constedation ol Avonders ince.ssantly produces, ^^■ith one reflection, I will close this letter. 
Is It a republican, a homely and uneducated imagination, or a superfluous, or possibly an un- 
Christian reflection? It is (fcHscZ// this — ci-i m.xo? For Avhat end, trulv good, is all this 
sumptuous architecture ? Hoav does it subserA’e the predominance of the Gosjiel oA'er mind? 
>. hat just relation has it to the celebration of the Avorship of God? Is it consecrated ground 
-^r desecrated grmmd ? Hoav much piety does it require, and hoAV genuinely enlightened 
should It be, to construct such Abbeys, and Cathedrals, and Churches, of splendid appear- 
ance and tastelul renoAvn, all over the kingdom—;;! ivhich, for music and machinery, stoived 
a corner of the vast area, now and then to perform the fitting Avorsliip of the Father 
ol lights, the Father of mercies, the Father of spirits? Would .Tesus Christ, had he been 
on earth, have granted letters patent expressing his approbation of the plan and the parade, and 
authorising such buddings for his name! in which, ut lucus a non lucendo, for his Go.spel to 
be no/ preached, and for his enemies to be demi-deitied, and .for his glory to be deep eclipsed? 
1 would not give one of our common churches in the city of Ncav York, for the good they 
do, in commutation lor all the cathedrals in tlie kingdom Avith their appurtenances and imper- 
tinences cuU\i\ed\ ‘ For Israel hath forgotten his ;Nlaker, and buildeth tenqdes.’ It is far 
more in accordance AA-itli the depraA-ed character of all men, to build magnificent structures 
and worship them, than it is just sincerely to remember God, Avalk with him, prefer truth to 
atste, and piety to poetry, and do his AAill by faith in his dear Son. True, there is no sin in- 
tnn.sically in such consecrated piles. But' Avhat is the adequate appropriate good they do? 
How viany souls are converted in consequence of their erection ! 'N^liat progress thence has the 
Gospel, which othei-Avise it AA Ould not liaA-e ? How Avill such a wisdom look, Avheii aa'g see 
things scientifically and correctly, that is, just as they arc, from some eminence— I hope, of 

Ilia siibsoqueiit letter on St. Pauls, we find the lollow'ing remarks on kelson’s monu- 
ment;— Nelson is the idol ol the nation, from the King, avIio Avorsliips bv conforniitv or 
cordiality, to the beggar, avIio invokes him as the diA-inity of his profaneness. ]\Iay I 'and 
mine be saAcd lioiii such ‘ a glorious death,’ to starve Avitli Lazarus bv immense preference ! 

I would not haA'o it, AA'itli its concomitants and its consequences for ^all creation ! Yet this 

inscription must be credited ; for it appears by authority, and adorns a consecrated place. 
Glorious death! For m_A^ part, knoAving something of his lordship’s priA’ate character, I was 
not a little sick in the English sense ol the Avord — Avith all the fulmiiiations of his fame that 
I AAitnessed Uiroiigh the length and the breadth of the land. A lordlv naA'al hero does not go 
to heaven, either ex-ofticio, or ofcoui-se, or by the highest degrees of'all probability 1” 
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glory — in tlie eternal world ? My deep conviction that these gorgeous structures have precious 
little to do with the salvation of souls, except to retard and prevent it, makes me willing to 
award to Mr. Addison and his ‘ companions,’ just about as much praise as is awarded them 
in the infinitely nobler essays of John Foster, where he examines them evangelically, with 
the tact of a scholar and the impartial daring of an old English Puritan. ‘ Sanctify them 
through thy truth.’ Old Abbeys and Cathedrals, monuments and cenotaphs, statuary and 
pictures, are not — his truth ! 1 often thought, while in England, that many persons there 

seemed to think that their own inventions, or, rather, those of their renowned ancestors, 
were so classical and clever, that they could constitute quite a fine and eligible succedaueum 
for the truth ! I should have less objection to that princely pantheon, if they would only 
divorce it at once from religion ; and say, we keep and value it merely as a national maga- 
zine of curious relics and recollections, which it may be well to cultivate, to study, and to 
guard. As it now is, it appears about as threctly pious and evangelically proper and useful, 
as was the wooden horse when brought within the walls of ancient Troy. With old Priam, 
we view the structure with admiration ; but exclaim, as he did, though with diflerent motives. 

Quo molem hanc immanis equi statuere ? quis auctor? 

Quidve petunt 1 quae religio ? aut quae machina belli ?” 

St. Paul’s, which he designates “ a most consecrated and right reverend 
sepulchre of worldly greatness,” is tried by the same test that was applied 
to the Abbey : — 

“ The monuments and the statTies of the interior of St. Paul's are all comparatively modem, 
executed in a style of richness and splendour unsurpassed, in fine taste and keeping, and 
liable mainly to one objection. They make it a fine moral and historical museum, a maga- 
zine of classical recollections and devices, a kind of new edition of Westminster Abbey in the 
city of London proper : how apposite they are to the hallowed uses of the house of God, ‘ dc« 
mands a doubt.’ Some of them, however, have a subject-tlieme of religiously excellent charac- 
teristics ; and contrast in high and bold relief, with the apotheosis of warriors unhorsed on the 
battle field, admirals and naval heroes encased with tlie emblems of the marine, and other pro] 
miscuous chieftains of their respective ages, whose relation to virtue, ecclesiastically, or, rather, 
evangelically viewed, is either equivocal or unambiguously wrong. For what purely religious 
purpose was this vast and magnific structure built ? If for the worship of God, why all this 
array of military glory, and heathen honour, and godless renown, ascribed to personages 
whose characters, for the most part, whatever other qualities they might have possessed, were 
any thing but pious, holy, godly, or good in the common sense of virtue? Is it not essential 
desecration, profanation, idolatry, in efl’ect ? What efl’ect do they tend at least to produce, on 
the devout worshipper, if any such come here ? If the Saviour drave out sheep and oxen, 
saying, ‘ Take these things hence,’ what would he do, were he now on earth, to a much more 
heathenish abuse of a 'place of worship ? Would he own it as his Father’s house at all ? 
What good to souls has it ever done? How many were ‘born there?’ And when God 
‘ writethup the people,’ how many of its heroes or its hierarchs will he acknoivledge in that 
day ? I conclude this letter with a dehortation of my countrymen, from the improper custom 
of interments and monuments in churches. It ought to be universally and religiously dis 

carded. It is evangelically urong. We go to clmrch to worship, not men, but God: and 

whatever tends to divide the attention, to amuse it off from ‘ the things that are unseen,’ or to 
distract and embarrass it, ought to be conscientiously and universally, and with no compro- 
mise, forbidden by the Christian community. The more I reflect on the custom ; its inces- 
sant proclmty towards greater and greater methods and degrees of abuse ; its really heathen- 
ish nature and origin ; its historical connexion with the idolatrous mummeries of the pseudo- 
Church of Rome ; and its occasional instances, — incipiently, and yet corrigibly, seen in our 
comparatively uncontaminated country, peerless in simplicity and majestic in its youth ; the 
more am I convinced that duty, interest, wisdom, piety, everj- thing reasonable and every 
thing hallowed, requires of all sound Protestants consistently to preclude a custom so dan- 
gerous and so Avrong. Let no man, minister or elder, be buried within the precincts of the 
sanctuary ; and let no monument he there, to break the attention, to deform the simplicity, to 
inflame the ambition, to provoke the envy, or invite the hlolatnj, of any rvorshipper or visiter. 
It is also a kind of canonization or saint-makimj , which is heathenish, popish, and pregnant 
with the Avorst abuses. Hoav many living characters of noble blood, and illustrious profli- 
gacy, and revolting infidelity, are the candidates for a like posthumous sublimation in a day 
or two ! Lord "S^ ellington Avill make a saint of the first Avater ; Avith monuments in the 
Cathedral or the Abbey, at the expense of the nation erected, and shrines at Avhich for 
classical superstition and poetical devotion to Aveep and Avorship.” 

The physical objections to the interment of the dead in churches are 
only less important than the moral ; but on those our traveller does not 
touch. Severe as he is in his animadversions on the “ vile uses” to which 
cathedrals are put, they contain evidence enough to prove that it is not in 
a spirit of vandalism — from any want of taste and feeling — that he raises 
his objections. The following observations on the structure of St. Paul’s 
sufficiently evince that he is quite capable of appreciating works of art. 
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and that he possesses a due sense of the sublimity and magnificence of 
architecture : — 

“ St. Paul's Cathedral is justly considered one of the prime lions of the metropolis. tVe 
visited it, viewed it at lei.sure, explored its wonders ‘ from turret to foundation stone,’ at- 
tended service in its choir, perused its inscriptions, surveyed its monuments, contemplated its 
magnificence, gazed at its architecture, and perambulated its pavements, till we took in some- 
thing of its transcendent qualities, and felt the charm of its grandeur and the reasons of its 
fame. To be sure, I was sufficiently uncourtly and puritanical to inquire, here as at the 
Abbey, Cri boxo ? 'Wamng now the inquest of its holy use, which ought to bear some just 
proportion to its magniticence and its celebrity, I record my opinion or conviction, that, 
^^ewed in the latter aspect as a specimen of ecclesiastical architecture, it belongs, as a master- 
piece and a wonder, to the first class of splendid edifices in the world.— For exemplification of 
the attributes of chaste and gi-and ; for all that is classic and symmetrical in taste, united with 
all that is vast without vacuity and combined without perplexity, it is a model, if not a mon- 
ster, of perfection. One can gaze on it, cherished, entertained, and delighted ; while 
admiration feasts without satiety, and contemplation loiters without weariness, on the as- 
tonishing demonstrations and achievements of science and art, which arrest the enlightened 
beholder as he views the interior of that stupendous cathedral. It requires a fool not to 
admire it ; not to catch something of the poetry of its scenery, of the majesty of its trophied 
dome, ‘ its storied urn and animated bust,' its superb monuments and ornaments, its total 
style, its w ondrous amplitude, its symmetry and keeping every where displayed. 

“ In respect to the situation of this noble edifice and the a.spect of the related and surrounding 
buildings, we may say of it, as of many others in England, aixd indeed in all Europe, that 
it is most dishonourably contrasted with the sumptuousne.ss and the glory of the stupendous 
fabric; which is thereby obscured from prospective observation, prisoned and invested, 
degi aded and sunk, in the miserable proximity of commerce and huckstering, narrow streets 
and crowded thoroughfares, business, smoke, filth, and confinement. In addition to which, 
we may observe, that the coal smoke of the metropolis appears, as if attracted, here to con- 
gregate its clouds, and deposit its dirty humidity, in tributes unceasing, on the beauteous 
facade and indeed on the surfaces of the total pile ; till all ifs chiseled marble, its exterior 
statues, its chased and fretted architecture, its sublime and towering ornaments, are covered 
with a foreign drapery of sable gloom. It is hence the blackest white edifice I ever saw. But 
the Londoners care little for this.” 

And is not the digression as grand as it is sudden ? 

“ The sable that is only skin deep, is not much of a disparagement in England, whether it 
be superinduced on man or house. It is in free and liberal America especially, that such a 
disqualification, such a ban of degradation, such a badge of dishonour, is made mortally to 
disparage even the rational and equal creatures of God — our fellow-creatures, human and 
immortal, as ourselves ! And I for one will write or tell it till I die, that the difference 
between the two countries, just here, is England’s generous honour, and America’s impudent 
disgrace. But Slavery has made us what we are — prejudiced, proud, and unprincipled, in 
contemning even our betters, if their skins differ from our own ; and in wondering even that 

Cliristians, nay tJiatGod himself, should not he seen justifying us in ‘ the most abominable 

abomination of all abominations ’ — the pun» wickedness of oiu’ antipathies. We return to 
the Cathedral.” 

Here is proof enough of the candour, as well as the generous feeling, of 
the writer. He is not a blind or an undiscriminating lover of his country. He 
wishes it to be more worthy of his love, and we wish that it may speedily 
render itself worthy of so noble an attachment as he is panting to display 
towards it. Several instances might be advanced in which he has not 
scrupled to exemplify towards his native land the truth of the maxim. 

“ Faithful are the wounds of a friend and, though the example of England 
is sometimes held up as a Avarning in the course of his letters, yet it is 
more frequently recommended to the imitation of his countrymen. He is 
in search of A'irtues ; and, save our political institutions, (which, of course, he 
deems inferior to those of his native republic), the faults which he discovers 
in us take him by surprise. These, indeed, he never shrinks from reprov- 
ing or reprobating as their different degrees of grossness deserve ; but he 
displays much more alacrity, though, perhaps necessarily, much less 
eloquence, in indicating those points in AA'hich our superiority to the inha- 
bitants of the western world appears to him. 

We close the article Avith a case in point. He is speaking of the public 
Avorship of the English Dissenters : — 

“ The second matter of order wherein they generally differ from us, is that the last prayer 
of the service immediately precedes the benediction, and does not immediately succeed the 
sermon. After preaching, there is a pause for half a minute or so, when two or three verses 
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apposite to the subject aresung. Then the concluding prayer is made, briefly, without hurry, 
and with much more felicity and symmetry of the parts, than in our method of attaching it 
continuously to the sermon. I think this is an improvement, and as such have adopted it, with 
increasing satisfaction in my own congregation. 

“ The third difference to which I refer, is the better manners in the house of God of the 
whole audience when the benediction is pronounced. As soon as the prayer is closed, this 
final solemnity of the service is performed : and the people, first, wait for it, without changing 
their position or making the least noise ; and with a degree of reverence and solemn order, 
that are truly exemplary, and decorous, and worthy of the A\ orship of.TEiiovAH. Then, second, 
when it is pronounced, they do not spring, as if by welcome explosion, from their seats, and 
make a rush to the door as if the only desideratum was to get home. The word extemplo, in 
Latin, means, instantly, with a rush, all swift together ; and it shows how the heathen were 
wont to go extemplo, or from their worship when it was finished : for this is the origin, and the 
etymology too, of that common Latin adverb. It was first used to indicate the confused 
precipitation with which they evacuated the temple A\ hen the worship was over ; and thence 
it became generalized in its use, to signify hurry and expedition on any other occasion. How 
unseemly for a Christian audience thus to heathenize, and run promiscuous and rapid and 
mid from the temple of the living God ! How indecent and profane to see them preparing for 
this, when the benediction is pronouncing ; by ])utting on their outer garments and their 
gloves, adjusting their hats and umbrellas and canes, and seeming to say — the sooner the 
better ; ‘what a weariness is it !’ ” 

The first point of difference related to the reading of the Scriptures, 
which is done at greater length in the English than in the American 
churches, with the addition of expositions passim. In this, however, as 
in the matter of departing from the house of God, we are afraid that Dr. 
Cox has overrated our merits. His letters, on the whole, are productive of 
regret. We are dissatisfied that so competent and candid an observer did 
not remain longer in the country, did not visit the provinces, and make 
himself acquainted with the inhabitants of our towns. He saw some 
good specimens of Englishmen, it is true ; but he who would duly estimate 
the moral, intellectual, and religious character of the English, ought not only 
to visit, but to abide in, such places as Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
and Leeds, with many others, of which we will be glad to furnish Dr. Co.x 
with a list, the next time (if the Custom-house has not completely disgusted 
him) that he sets his manly foot upon our shores. 



SADNESS : 

ADDRESSED TO %%%%%%% 



I. 

I cannot tell thee why. 

But oh ! my heart is sad ; 

And long hours may linger by. 

E’er again my heart be glad. 

II. 

It is not sin — the sin 

A guilty conscience feels ; 

The worm that gnaws within. 

The wound that never heals. 

III. 

Nor is it grief — for I 

Was never doomed to mourn 

A friend ; or watch one die. 

Whom I wonld wish return. 

IV. 

It is not sickly gloom. 

Weighing down the weary soul. 

Ever pointing to the tomb. 

As life’s cold and cheerless goal. 

V. 

Nor do I e’er repine. 

And charge God foolishly ; 

Wishing another’s wealtli were mine. 
Myself as great as he. 



VI. 

It is not that I sigh 

For the fair things I’ve seen; 

Sights, sounds, and all will die. 

And scarce tell where they’ve been. 

VII. 

Nor is it that I fear 

Dark days, that soon may come : 

What heeds the wanderer here, 

Who is hasting to his home ? 

VIII. 

I have no aching at ray heart. 

When my thoughts are of the grave ; 

God has soothed its latest smart. 

And I feel him strong to save. 

IX. 

Unbidden ghosts will glower. 

Sad thoughts will sometimes crowd. 

Sent to mock onr trusted power, 

Oh ! how can man be proud? 

X. 

Then do not ask me why, 

My heart is sometimes sad — 

At thy smile the dark dreams fly — 

It is past ! and we are glad 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES of SERMONS by ROBERT HALL.— No. III. 

Heb. ii. 1. — “ Wc ought to give the more earnest heed to the things ivhich ive have heard, lest 
at any time ice should let them slip." 

Inattention to future consequences is the ordinary source of nearly all 
the evils of the present life, and of ruin and misery in the world to come. 
Aware of the beguiling nature of visible and sensible objects, the writer of 
this epistle found it necessary to guard the first Christians against a 
neglect of the Gospel, even while its evidences were fresh and \dvid, and pre- 
sent to the senses. Now that the miraculous attestations are faded from 
our sight, and there are no more signs and wonders and mighty deeds, we 
are in still greater danger of indifference and unbelief, and need to be ex- 
horted to give the more earnest heed to the things which we have heard of 
God and the Redeemer. 

The precepts contained in the law of Moses claimed the attention of the 
people of Israel, who were commanded to lay them up in their hearts, to 
bind them upon their hands for a sign, to teach them to their children, and 
to speak of them W’hen sitting in the house or walking by the way. (Deut. 
xi. 18 , 19.) Hence the use of phylacteries, or writing parts of the law upon 
the borders of their garments, to keep them constantly before their eyes, 
and prevent estrangement from God. 

The Gospel being of still higher importance, we are required to give it 
“ the more earnest heed,” and devote to it our supreme attention ; to regard 
it as the depository of all our hopes, so that it may constantly dwell in our 
recollection, may become the subject of frequent advertence, and exert a 
commanding influence over all our thoughts and actions. 

One of its claims to this supreme regard is the consideration, that its 
author and messenger is the Son of God, whose dignity and glory infinitely 
transcends that of every other messenger. God, who at sundry times and 
in divers manners spake in times past unto the fathers by the prophets, 
hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son, whom he hath ap- 
pointed heir of all things, and by whom also he made the worlds. It is the 
j)eculiar glory of the Gospel, that it first began to be spoken by the Lord 
from heaven, and was afterwards confirmed by those who heard him. The 
law was given by the ministration of angels, to whose agency are ascribed 
the supernatural voices, articulations, thunderings, and earthquakes, when 
God appeared on Mount Sinai. But in the proclamation of the Gospel, 
Christ spoke in his own person, and by his own authority, giving a com- 
mission to his disciples to spread it to the ends of the earth. A criminal 
neglect of the Christian dispensation will therefore be visited with a severer 
punishment than a contemptuous disregard of the law, as it includes in it a 
rejection of the authority and unbounded love and mercy of the Son of God. 

The Gospel dispensation is incomparably more excellent and important, 
as it is a clear and perfect revelation of what was only prefigured by the 
Law. Under the Levitical economy Christ was seen through an obscure 
medium, and comparatively by a few individuals only. In the Gospel his 
character is displayed in all its glory, and his language to all nations now 
is. Behold me, behold me ! We have not now to look through typical sacri- 
fices to the great atonement, and to see in the high priest some faint re- 
semblance of the great Mediator and Intercessor. The end of all is accom- 
plished in the person and work of Christ. He has actually sustained the 
death of the cross, has offered up his own blood to make reconciliation for 
the sins of the people, and now appears in the presence of God for us. The 
Law was only a faint outline, the Gospel is a finished picture, and the 
whole scheme of salvation is now complete. Life and immortality are 
brought to light by the Gospel, and fully demonstrated by the resurrection 
of Christ, who, having triumphed, over death and the grave, will give the 
victory to all his people, and will raise them up at the last day. 

The Gospel being less encumbered with ritual observances, is more spiri- 
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tual and excellent than the Law. There are now no carnal ordinances, no 
worldly sanctuary; all is heavenly and intellectual. Yet while on this ac- 
count it is worthy of the more earnest heed, it is for the same reason in 
danger of being more neglected. A Jew could not withhold his regard 
from the ceremonies of the law without exposing himself to censure ; its 
prescriptions and denunciations being guarded by the sword of justice, the 
civil magistrate or high priest had power to inflict punishment for every 
infraction, and enforce obedience to the ordinances which God had ap- 
pointed for the people. It is not so under the present dispensation ; men 
neglect the great realities of the Gospel, and pour contempt on its sublime 
and interesting doctrines, without any fear of penal consequences. The 
judge and the avenger are invisible, the retribution is future, and though 
not less certain on that account, it cherishes the presumptuous hope of im- 
punity. Reason therefore requires that we give the more earnest heed, lest 
we be found among the despisers who wonder and perish. 

So many interests of a worldly nature occupy our thoughts, and pre- 
engage the attention demanded by religion, that we need to be continually 
admonished of our danger. The mind is in this respect like a vessel already 
full, and can hold no more; whatever is poured into it runs over and is 
lost. Men have no room, no time, no heart for religion, and live as if the 
eternal realities of the Gospel were of no importance. A greater number 
perish by an inordinate attention to lawful pursuits than by any other cause. 
Merchandise, marriage, making purchases, and engaging in secular con- 
cerns, are all lawful in themselves, but become unlawful and injurious when 
made an excuse for inattention to higher objects. It was from hence that 
the invitation to the Gospel supper was disregarded, and its rich provisions 
treated with contempt. Supreme devotedness to the world is a subtle but 
sure instrument of destruction ; it destroys without our perceiving it, and 
is most fatal to our best interests. The voice of God is a small still voice 
from heaven, which cannot be heard unless we listen to it. It calls us 
from sensible objects to those which are internal and spiritual, it requires 
us to retire from the noise and bustle of the world, to suspend for a time our 
secular engagements, and to hear in secret what God the Lord will speak. 

Since a cordial reception of the Gospel is inseparably connected with our 
final interest and happiness, it is highly necessary that our attention to it 
be constant and unremitting, “lest at anytime we should let it shp.” No- 
thing but that state of mind which is formed by the faith of Christ can 
prepare us for eternal happiness, nothing but our looking steadfastly and 
with fixed attention at the things that are not seen and which are eternal. 
All that presents itself to our view besides is a collection of phantoms and 
shadows that are passing away ; they glitter at a distance, but elude our 
grasp ; nothing is substantial but the unseen realities of religion. Why 
then do we avert our attention from them ? The same disposition that now 
produces inattention and neglect will continue to operate, till the great 
things which belong to our peace vanish from our sight and are seen no 
more. Since then our eternal state is inseparably connected with the dis- 
positions formed in the present life, let us earnestly seek and cultivate those 
sentiments and feelings which are congenial with that blessedness after 
which we professedly aspire. 

The principal reason of men’s failing of salvation is their criminal neglect 
of it, and this therefore suggests an additional motive to quicken our dili- 
gence. There are some indeed who avow their disbelief of the essential 
doctrines of the Gospel, but their number is comparatively small ; the great 
majority of men amongst us may rather be classed with the neglecters of 
salvation. In the last day multitudes will be found, who watched for op- 
portunities of increasing their worldly wealth, and seized with avidity every 
means of promoting their honour or ambition, but who never attended to 
the state of their souls, nor examined into their spiritual affairs; multitudes 
who never searched the Scriptures, never paid any serious attention to the 
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ministry of the word, nor considered whether they were meetened for ano- 
ther and a better world, till in an awful and unexpected hour they found 
themselves ingulphed in endless perdition. 

If our closets witness against us, if we are living without God in the 
world, and neglecting his great salvation, we are in a fearful state, and in 
danger of being lost for ever. If worldly and avaricious, how can we be 
fit for the kingdom of God ? The end and design of the Gospel is to train 
us up for glory : if therefore it has not changed our dispositions and pur- 
suits, it has done nothing for us. We are withering and perishing in the 
very presence of the Sun of righteousness, and amidst the brightest rays of 
Gospel light. We dispute not, it may be, but assent to the truth of Chris- 
tianity : yet if we have not sincerely and cordially embraced the way of 
salvation, we are still a species of infidels, not less miserable than those who 
deliberately reject the Scriptures, though less criminal in the eyes of the 
world. 

And what will be the consequences, and what the reflections in a future 
state ? Oh that I were ever so foolish, as to neglect my immortal interests ! 
Oh that I had fled to Christ ! Oh these impending torment?, and that flam- 
ing gulph ! Such is the language of dying despair, and will be the exclama- 
tion of every final unbeliever, either on this or on the other side of the 
grave. Let us then give the more earnest heed to the things which we have 
heard, that we may escape this agony, and flee from the wrath to come. 



A FAMILIAR EPISTLE TO THE REV. HENRY MOORE, 

TOUCUING nis OPPOSITION' TO THE PROJECT OF AN INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF THE JUNIOR PREACHERS OF THE WESLEYAN-5IETHODIST CONNEXION. 

BY JUNIOR PREACHER. 

Dear Henry! why do you object to B * * * * *g's institution. 

And raise about his reverend ears the crj* of revolution ? 

You are too old to entertain the medi-seval notion 
Of Beelarmine, that ignorance is mother of devotion. 

To Pope, and not to Cardinal, perchance your thoughts were turning 
Aware, perhaps, what sad mishaps attend “ a little learning,”* 

And judging from the calibre of those who’d be their teachers. 

You felt a laudable desire to save the junior preachers : 

For Adam CT.arke is now no more, the sacred text expounding; 

Nor Richard Watson, all the depths of holy doctrine sounding; 

And G * * * * *D would not much instruct in Greek accentuation. 

Unless he more in it excel than that of his own nation 

Of reasons for your conduct, I have heard a great variety . 

Some saying that you apprehend a falling-off in piety ; 

But this, of all that have been named, appears the only true one — 

Belonging to th’ old school yourself, you cannot bear the new one. 

And yet I heard you with these ears deliver once a sermon,+ 

Which scarcely could have been composed in ignorance of German; 

And, pardon me, I doubt your power to state one reason why a 
Critique on Homer’s Iliad's worse than on Klopstock’s Messiah. 

Now, German books are made of “ stuft”’ more “ perilous” far than that in 
(Include Lucretius himself) the works of Greek or Latin : 

-\nd many a schoolboy that could jest o’er Homer’s polytheism, 

Has fallen plump into the snare of Eichorn’s biblic deism. 

The public beer we never deem so good as that which tee brew ; 

And he that knows a little Greek, witli just as little Hebrew, 

May fix the faith of wavering souls who are not, like him, lettered, 

By shoM-ing them how here and there the version might be bettered. 

’Twould realise a strong desire, which in my breast I own is, 

To see an “ infinite series” of varioe lectiones : 

For, notwithstanding they disclosed occasional disparity. 

It eitlier would inflame our zeal, or else enlarge our charity! 
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* " A. little learning is a dangerous thing.” — Pope. 
t fact, teste Mauro. 
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And, since philosophers affirm that Truth, in all her phases, 

Kemaius essentially the same, no matter whose the phrase is. 

Why should we not collect in one the scattered rays that meet us 
In turning o’er the heathen page — suppose, of Epictetus? 

Why should we not be set to read what reason has to say to 
God’s nature and the soul of man, in Cicero and Plato? 

And of that world of which ice tell — the >vorld unknown, say, who can 
Tell half so much as has been told by Viroil or by Lucian ? 

“ Talk ye of morals?" where are books so lit and proper for us. 

As, if we would learn temperance, Anacreon and Horace ? 

And how can pure morality successfully be taught us. 

Unless in sweet Catullus’ lay, in Terence, or in 1’lautus ? 



But, p’rhaps, you set your face against tliis long-impending project, 
Because it was designed to teach Geometry and Logic : 

For Wesley, as, if memory deceive me not, you tell us 
Somewhere in that long history you wrote with pen so zealous, 
Declared (and in his judgment you, at least, repose dependence), 
That from experience he had found they had an evil tendence. 

But you forget (a fruit of years) the dili’erence between us : 
Wesley and we, my dear old man, are not of the same genus. 

To judge of us, who walk abreast “ the march of intellect,” Sir, 

By what afl’ected one like him, is grossly incorrect. Sir. 

AVhile Logic’s aid such minds as ours may easily dispense with. 

We should ne’er use it to assail the cause of common sense ^^ith; 
And as to ever being made by jNIathematics sceptic — 

I’ray ask your pharmacopolist for something analeptic ! 



But other benefits had been derived from Ji * » * * College, 

Besides instructing pious youth in universal knowledge. 

IVIethougbt (but, oh ! the vanity of hope !) to have belield her 
Dispensing with no niggard hand assistance to the elder : 

For, though yourself and some besides have, greatly to your credit, 

Your odds and ends of time employed too usefidly to need it ; 

Yet there are those (’twixt you and me, it is the truth I’m telling) 

AVho need to go to school again, to learn the art of spelling ! 

And, if the project had not failed by means of your dissuasions, 

I could have put them on a plan adapt to such occasions : 

To that which is at Cambridge used it would have borne affinity. 

Whereby, in ten years, you become a doctor of divinity : 

That vulgar people should not know the reason of their going. 

Some pretext might have been set forth, ingenious, for bestowing. 

On members of thp Hundred, and on such alone e.xpressly 
(The terms might be ad libitum). Degrees — suppose in Wesley ! 

’Tis mighty fine in Father Moore, a mere miles emeritus. 

Of what he must himself resign, to try to disinherit us. 

Pray where will be the Preachers’ power, and where the Conference Plan, Sii-, 
W’ithout the college you’ve opposed ? If you can’t tell, I can, Sir. 

Experienced as you’re known to be, I’m sure you’ll not deny it is 
Essential that we should be taught to govern the Societies. 

“ The generous race-horse,” rest assured, will soon contrive to throw us. 

Unless the way to manage him some practised horseman show us._ 

’Tis lime we knew the surest means of to the saddle sticking. 

Both when he plunges, when he rears, and when (ah me !) he’s kicking. 

We ought to learn, with bit and curb, w'heii “bolting,” to impede him. 

And when, with seasonable spur, judiciouslj' to bleed him. 

To ride him asks a deal more skill, as you must be aware, Sir, 

Than, save when going down a hill in frost, the circuit mare. Sir. 

But though, in spite of all besides, the project vou would unship, 

I marvel yon were not restrained by the Eternal Sonship. 

A truth in Holy Writ revealed, the famed Test Act declares it : 

Yet preachers that have searched in vain, are still inquiring “ Where’s it?” 

And, truth to say, though willing, I can’t find it e’en in Cruden, 

Whose book, by B * * * * *o edited, of course must be a good ’un. 

But who can doubt, that, if you’d not betrayed such strange temerity, 

We should have found the hiding-place of this important verity? 

Not (though, observe, I throw this out as guess, not as assertion). 

Not in our English, or, indeed, in axiy printed version. 

But in some rare, and yet, though rare, indisputable codex. 

Which B * * * * *g’s learned shelves, no doubt, a gem that “ passeth show,'* decks. 

Enough, enough, you rash old man! Go nui-se the sad reflection. 

In ruining the College, you — have ruined the Connexion. 
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THE BOOK.— CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

God’s Book bears no title ; nor does it need any. If it be His, it must 
speak of Himself and like Himself — it will be the written likeness of the 
one, whom no man can resemble, save as he knows and loves him with 
more of the heart and mind. We have no name to give it, if we would. 
We might search never so diligently— but could find out none, that would 
ever suit it, or please us long. Let no one make the trial. We love the 
child-like w^ay in wdiich men have hitherto spoken of it. These must have 
been good men — for the good, though well stricken in years, laden with 
all the weight and honour of wdsdoin, always think and feel as children of 
their Father, which is in heaven. They have called it nothing more than 
it really is, and therefore made it nothing less ; for bombast wdll soon sink 
into burlesque, whilst the simple is ever more sublime. With them, it is 
simply. The Book, or The Word of God. This is quite enough to fill us 
with fear and awe and trust and hope and love. xVnd so it does. We hold 
now in our hand the Book of God as written by Him for us, and sent from 
Him to us — to tell us all we may know — all we ought to know — all we can 
know' — all w'e woidd wish to know, here on earth, w^ere all the wisdom of 
the world at our feet, and it w'ere given us to ask how much and what 
kind of knowledge we should choose. It cannot be any other than a store- 
house of all knowledge that is good and great, like God — a w'ell of wisdom 
— clear, living w'^ater — bubbling fresh and cool for the parched lip, to re- 
fresh and cheer the wanderer through the wnlderness. It is the tree of the 
know'ledge of good and evil, — that tree of which we are not forbidden to 
eat ; bearing all manner of fruit in its season — its leaves for the healing of 
the nations — in its branches the birds of the air lodge and sing — and at its 
foot are the sw'eet small flow’ers of the field. We wnll sit under its shadow 
wdth exceeding great delight. 

That any man should ever think of asking wdiether those who w'rote it 
heard really a voice from heaven before they echoed its sound to earth — or 
whether they really gave us the wild ravings of a phrensied brain ! Fools ! 
let them but put it to the test. It is easily done. Let them sit doAvn and 
write something — any thing they please — and let all the w’-orld say, whether 
the mouth of the Lord hath spoken that. Ye wise men of all times — 
and lands — and w'^alks of wisdom — ye who write of life and death — and 
weal and woe — and good and ill — ye w'ho speak of wdiat is gone, and what 
is to come — the lofty — the lovely and the hateful, — ye who tell us, what we 
ought to seek, and what to shun, in story or in fable or lengthened lesson 
or heavenly song — where are ye ? "Ghosts of the dead— souls of the living 
— come ! and speak and write — and let our hearts tell you, whether ye be 
great masters in your chosen craft — or whether ye be, in this sense, holy 
men of God — worked on by the Holy Ghost. 

Do you think any one ever seriously said to himself, or to another — “ I 
wonder whether this be the word of God or no ? — It looks as if it were — 
but after all there is something suspicious about it. I would take it as 
God’s word, if I could but be sure there was no delusion. I am afraid of 
being imposed upon by the artifices and fabrications of designing priests, 
who would take advantage of my credulity — and, by working upon my 
fears, win me over to their superstitions. My mind is free from selfish or 
one-sided influence — I have no wish to shrink from the truth or skulk 
away out of the light. I am quite willing — ay, quite wishful to know 
truth from untruth — right from wrong — good from evil, whatever be the 
price I have to pay for such knowledge. I would believe that book — and 
hear all that God the Lord has written there — if I did but know that it 
was what it purports to be. But where is the proof? How am I to know 
that it is in very deed the word of God and not the word of man ?” Was 
all this, or any thing like it, ever said, or ever thought, in good earnest, by 
any man in this wide world. We say — no — never— and never will be. 
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Much has been written against The Book — and there may have been here 
and there one who has written unwittingly, knowing neither what he said, 
nor whereof he affirmed. A man can hardly be said to write against that 
which he never saw, or heard, or read. With these exceptions, which we 
freely and gladly make, we repeat again — no man with his eyes open, and 
his soul not yet sold to the Prince of Darkness, ever mistrusted the heaven- 
ly birth of the truths of that Blessed Book. The only convincing evidence 
that the word written is all that it has always been said to be — true and 
trustworthy — God himself, speaking to the soul, through the eye and ear, 
words whereby that soul may come to the knowledge of the truth and be 
saved— is to be sought and found in the word itself. God has always been 
his own best witness. The man, who mistrusts, after he has, in the word, 
been told all things that ever he did in his life, and seen his own face 
truly given back by the glass here held before him — the man, I say, who 
can — who dare — waver — falter and turn aside, must be one of those fools 
who say in their heart there is no God. Men may wander in many ways, 
and be lost in many mazes, and be aided by many a helping hand, or 
friendly guide ; but make thyself sure, whoever thou art, that wilt not 
trust the truth of the Book of God — that the first and last proof of all 
truth is the word within — the word that is nigh thee, in thy mouth and in 
thy heart. Laugh or scowl at this as thou wilt — it will come forth again 
on another day. It is home-born — whether friend or foe, is for thyself to 
settle. And now is the time for thee to search, and think, and weigh, 
and end all by walking according to the light that is within thee. If that 
light be darkness, how great is mat darkness ! All kinds of infidelity are 
but intellectual shapes of sin — the fiend clothed in light, shining in mis- 
leading, bewildering beauty. 

If these views be right and sound, we need not puzzle ourselves by at- 
tempting to solve the inexplicable problem so often and so ostentatiously 
proposed — as to the state of earlier times before The Book was written, or 
these latter days, in which, though The Book be actually in being, it is but 
now in the process of introduction amongst many nations, who have been 
up to this hour without it. AVe cannot bear the way in which men like 
ourselves have dared to give laws for God, and shower hail-stones and 
coals of fire on the head of whole kindreds of mankind, because they have 
not the word. These men know but little of themselves, and still less of 
others — scarcely any thing at all of God — or they would not so rashly deal 
out the last awards of their fellow-worms : “ Vengeance is mine, saith the 
Lord : I will repay.” We love him — because He first loved us — and, there- 
fore, we love our neighbour as ourselves : we love the word — for we have 
found it to be truth — dearer than thousands of gold and silver — send we 
it to others, because it is written therein that so we ought to show our 
heartiest love to God and man. Let this be enough. It ought to be 
enough for every man. The love of Christ will work a sweet constraint — 
nor shall we need any other spring of action. His love is the great work- 
ing power of the soul, and leads it to the cheerful performance of every 
good deed. It is the well-head, whence cometh each stream that flows 
around this dry and barren earth. Why will you drag us away from 
these fair and lovely spots — the very garden of the Lord — and carry 
us into the thirsty land of a fusionless philosophy, where no water is— or 
point us to the thorny paths where are many cisterns that can hold no 
water ? Let us alone. We will not trouble you ; nor need you trouble us. 
A little time will show whether you or we have within us the water that 
springeth up unto endless life. 

What books have been written on what is commonly called the Inspira- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures ! How many have ever read them ! and how 
far have they wrought upon the mind the inward change from darkness to 
light — from distrust to sweet, child-like, bosom trust in God ! Ask thine 
own heart, and thou wilt soon acknowledge, that, ^vith all their strength 
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and beauty, very few of them ever went to the root of the matter. They 
do not come down upon the understanding like the growing light of the 
morning, showing each thing of heaven as it lives and stirs and has its be- 
ing in the hitherto unseen world ; nor do they come nearer and nearer to 
the hidden man of the heart, and make it quicken, and thrill, and throb, 
with the thousand new-born feelings of the life of God. One thing they 
all of them lack. They do not go far enough. We see neither the height 
nor the depth, nor the length nor the breadth of the wisdom, and power, 
and love of God. We love to look on the boundless sea, soul-swelling 
likeness of the boundlessness of truth ! and, as we gaze, to give ourselves 
over to the many mighty thoughts that come we ask not whence, that 
take us we know not whither, but always leave us more like men in under- 
standing, more like children in ill-will. Hours like these are ages to the 
mind. It grows great in the goodness which is of God, and feels already 
before-hand no small measure of what will be the joys of a man, when 
raised from a sin-stricken earth to a sinless heaven. 

Our chief complaint against these works is, that they grovel too much upon 
the ground of the lower powers of the mind ; holding in or binding down its 
higher powers, so that they are seldom called forth to the healthful and hea- 
venly work for which they were bestowed. We cannot tell how God breathed 
into the nostrils of these chosen ones from amongst the sons of men the 
breath of life, so that they became living souls, and, being dead, yet speak 
the words of this life. Why should we wish to know what has not yet been 
opened out to us, what cannot be understood by us, for that our eyes are 
holden ? The How of any of the works of God can never be reached by the 
mind of man. It is not made for any such undertaking, and can never be 
made capable of any such achievement. This Book of God is one of his 
works, as the moon is another, or the body, or the soul. It is a something 
after its own kind, not to be likened to any of another kind. As well might 
we ask, in taking up this flower, whether the roots, or the stem, or the 
leaves, or the bloom, were made, some of them by the greater and others of 
them by the lesser power of God ; as talk, when we take up this Book, 
about the plenary and the partial inspiration of its different parts, where 
the writers had special and immediate aid from on high, and where they 
were left to the resources to which they had access, and to the unassisted 
powers of their own mind. To our thinking, there is something little short 
of blasphemy in such unhallowed and pigmy-minded inquiries as these. 
They are as weak as they are wicked; as silly in their reference to man as 
they are presumptuous in their reference to God. Have we, who are men,^ 
so learned Christ, as to begin seriously and learnedly to argue the point of 
inspiration after this sort ? What a sight to see grave and reverend divines 
battling with one another, the one side fiercely contending that every 
^yord — and, the, hut, and if, was written by the plenary inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, and that most words bear an inward, hidden, ghostly mean- 
ing, which only the initiated can bring out into the light of day ; the 
other side maintaining that nothing is fully inspired save the truths of 
God and the stories of the olden time, which men either never knew or 
had long forgotten. Is not this mere empty babbling or angry jangling in 
words, about things which, if left to themselves, would look lovely and 
holy, and would be welcomed by us as the kindly harbingers of heaven > 
It is the Book of God. Our heavenly Father has taught us to lisp out the 
words that speak of the things which belong to the new heaven and the 
new earth, wherein righteousness dwelleth. We have much to learn, and 
but little time to learn it in. Why should we waste so much— a single mo- 
ment, in foolish questions, which never lead to any successful and satisfac- 
tory result, whilst so wide, so rich a field of knowledge, wisdom, and love, 
lies open to our view, and by its full-blown or fresh-budding beauties woos 
us to wander forth and gather all that to the soul is good to make us wise 
The mind and heart of man are made ready to receive the words of the Book 
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of God. Another work of the same Holy Ghost has been begun in us, a 
work likewise of its own kind, and one as great and wondrous as any other. 
How can the soul take the likeness and shape of what is held up to the eye of 
the understanding ? how can it know what is meant by the sounds from the 
far-off land, to which it listens, and seems to recognise as the tones that 
once were gladly heard in its heavenly house, but to which it has long been 
a stranger ? how can it give back the warm embrace, with which it has 
been greeted by the truth-bearing messengers of God ? how can it taste 
and see that the Lord is gracious, and handle of the word of life r unless a 
process in the mind itself, equal in amount, and not less curious in its nature 
than the inspiration we speak of, had been commenced and carried on by 
the power of God. It could not be. He to whom the Book is given, is 
made meet for the good gift, just as the gift is precisely such as is needed 
by him on whom it is bestowed. They dove-tail into one another, 'fhe 
knowledge of the one is the knowledge of the other. If we are dark in the 
one case, we shall be dark in the other also. The Book has within its leaves 
the only true theory of the human mind — thence will the world come to 
fetch its materials for the foundation and erection of every grand ])yramid 
of intellectual science, which is to bid defiance to blowing wind, or beating 
rain, or shaking earthquake, of the ages that come and go, and carry away 
with them every other memorial of the men who have lived, and the mind 
marks they have left behind them. This fitting of the mind of man to 
take in the meaning of the mind of the Holy Ghost, is a matter well 
worthy the attention of the theological student. The best commentary we can 
ever read on every part of God’s word is to he met with in our own heart 
and in the heart of our fellow-men. But the fashion of the day is to set iqj 
one buttress after another to save some old scholastic system from falling 
down to the ground, rather than building afresh upon the rock of truth, 
which is the rock of endless ages. ^Ve have no great wish to quarrel with 
those who think themselves wise master-builders— time has tried and will 
yet try their work. If it be of God, it will stand the test ; if of man, it must 
come down, and great will be the fall thereof. 

The world was two thousand five hundred years old, before any part of 
this Book was written. Age after age had come and gone, and swej)t away 
the millions that filled the room so lately taken up by the millions of their 
fore-elders — each once young £ind lusty race doomed, in turn, to give way to 
another, heartsome and hopeful, as they at first had been, advancing with 
light and springy step, the eye beaming with the glad foreboding of happi- 
ness to come, the upright brow thrown forward as if charged with 
thoughts of great enterprise, and burning with eager desire to plant the 
strong and steady foot upon some yet untrodden path of enjo}Tuent or dis- 
tinction — the heart filled with all the rich, the mighty, the untainted lusts 
of life ; seat of the manifold feelings of our kind — trust, hope, love ; the 
matchless, the mysterious three-one of man. Thus generation came, and 
yet a little while, and that same generation went. Of its blooming hopes, some 
hung clustering in russet ripeness, others were blighted early or blasted late, 
or blown away at last ; of the pleasures, once looked for and longed after, 
some were never found, others were soon found to be hollow and heartless 
things, at which the sold sickened in veriest disgust — some few were sipped 
at, after toilsome and thirsty search, when the wanderer had to witness with 
dismay the sudden breaking of the pitcher at the well. That well of happiness 
was deep, and he had no longer wherewith to draw. The great tree of the 
world’s strange life grew and ripened in those times, as in these. AYhen the 
season drew nigh, green leaves peeped forth and white blossoms shook 
glittering showers of dew from the night-filled cups— and red fruit hung 
down and told how large and plentiful the ingathering would be. AVhen 
another season followed, were seen many gatherers, full of haste to house 
the ripened crop, and hie them home, their work now done, to shelter from 
the threatening storm. The tree stood stript, nought save the naked 
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branches was left to tell of the broad shadow of spreading boughs, the 
noontide and eventide song of birds beneath them — the spring bloom 
that grew into harvest fruit, and now foretold the sad tale of dreary, death- 
like slumber that should last until another spring should draw out the deep 
hidden life at the root, and make the time that is, a likeness of the time that 
was, and a model of the time that is to be. Our forefathers grew grey as 
their children have done, as their children’s children will hereafter do, with 
the same range of thought — the same kind of employments, however varied 
they may seem — the same hope and fear and grief and joy and pain and 
pleasure — the same earth around them, the same heaven above them, the 
same hell beneath them, the same something within them, that was not 
entirely earth, that was not always hell, that sometimes looked and felt as 
if it were almost heaven — as if it might be and would be always heaven — 
if- — ay, then came the whispered, muttered if — as with us, so with them, 
theVe was darkness and shuddering and dread, "srhen some great and 
grisly ghost spoke of the chances that were against them, so many and so 
great as well nigh to stifle hope and love. They had the same awful self 
that we have. What we are, v ith our round of thoughts, and feelings, and 
poAvers, that same were they also. They were our fathers, we are their sons 
and daughters. But thci/ had iioi this Book of God. Mark this well. For 
two thousand five hundred years — men of every land, and speech, and 
kindred, young and old, bond and free, male and female, lived on God’s 
earth, and died in God’s good time, and yielded up their soul to God that 
gaA’e it, without having eA'er seen The Book of God — for no Book was 
written the while. 

What a subject for thoughtful, wide-ranging meditation ! We might well 
spend years — if we had years to spend — on these elder ages of the former 
world, in Avhich lived such sires of the men of the latter ages. We often 
v/onder what moods this mind of ours (for the mind is always one and the 
same) would then be in — what shapes the power of thought would then be 
clothed with, as Avith a garment — in Avhat Avay it Avould loA^e or hate to- 
look upon the things of the mind — life and death — the good one, ^'lid the 
evil one — the dreadful drifting of the soul hell-Avard — the cheerful draAving 
of the soul lieaA'en-AA'ard — the Avell-springs of SAA'eet joy, and the poisoned 
Avaters of bitterness — the Avarm feelings of the full soul, folloAving in the 
unknoAvn track of the cloud-curtained, aAvful Will — the Avill that stands 
alone, Avithout a felloAA', dAvelling in its oaa n unA'isited abode. Hoiv these 
men of old time learned the unspoken name of God, Ave cannot tell : Ave may, 
perhaps, one day haA'e it told us ; till then let our soul possess itself in patience, 
and rest at last in hope. What avs knoAv not noAv, Ave shall knoAv hereafter. 
One thing Ave are sure of — God did not leaA'e himself Avithout Avitness — 
Avitness, too, as clear, and full, and complete for them, as he has ever since 
given to the men of any other age. Iheirs AA'as not the time for reading the 
Avords, whetlier of man or of God, by marks Avritten in a book. The Avill 
of the Lord concerning them Avas told them in some other Avay, and by 
some other tokens. It is enough that they understood it — that they could 
no more mistake it then than Ave can mistake it noAV. All they needed for 
this Avorld and the other, Avas poured out to them from the full spring of 
God’s eAxr-fresh and abounding love. He gaA'e them life and breath, and 
all things richly to enjoy, on the same principle that has marked all his 
dealings Avith the children of men — giving to all their share of meat — the 
bread both of life and godliness — in due season. 

AAvay, then, with thatnarroAA^-minded, cold-blooded, hard-hearted, shalloAA^’ 
semblance of theological theory, that Avould represent former times as times 
of darkness, merely because the light of Avritten truth did not shine upon 
them. If Ave Avould compare one age Avith another, in order to ascertain the 
difference of knoAA'ledge, Avisdom, and holiness, in different generations of 
men, we must set out from some other point, and pursue our inA^estigation 
on other principles ; and, we Avill be bold to add, we must manifest a more 
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kindly and heavenly spirit than is generally shown by those who have fallen 
into the mistakes we are endeavouring to correct. God is always good — he 
is always good to all his children — and ye — sons of men — of all climes, and 
tongues, and ages — ^ye are all his offspring. If ye, then, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more will your hea- 
venly Father give all good things unto them that ask him ! 

It would seem, that, in the first ages of the world, thought could be con- 
veyed no farther than the sound of speech was able to carry it. The eye 
and the tongue were the chief, almost the only, message-bearers of the 
mind. The hand had not yet been trained to cut, or grave, or trace, on 
stone, wood, or any softer substance, those images in the soul that had 
hitherto only been seen or heard without intermediate aid, coming straight- 
way from eye to eye, or through the thin air to the listening ear. When 
writing first began, no man can tell us, nor does it much matter. Let this 
suffice — that so soon as thought began to be carried farther than before, 
and by means of a new channel of communication, strangely and wondrously 
supplying the lack that would otherwise have been felt by the gradual and 
extensive abridgment of human life — then did our all-wise and wonder- 
working God, in a way unforeseen and unthought of by us, send out his 
light and truth into the world, there to abide in The Book, M'hich holy 
men of old wrote as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 



ADVANTAGES OF UNION AMONGST CHRISTIANS. 

BY AN AMERICAN. 

If the English Dissenters were only more united ; if they were organised 
in general union and would act together, their forces would be tenfold what 
^ they; BOW are. “ Concentrated action is powerful action,” said Dr.iftTason. 
What then is divided action, isolated and solitary action, action unaombined 
and without system ? Is it not a kind of tactics very advisable on the prin- 
ciple of helping the enemy, and if the object is to insure our own defeat ? 
Let them have as few sects as they can, present as solid a front as possible, 
form but one party in the country, go for the same things, act together, seek 
only things reasonable and right, and pray for the guidance which God alone 
can give; and they will make an impression on the walls of Jericho. I hope 
my honoured brethren there will pardon my boldness, which is not at all ill 
meant, when I assure them of the wonder and regret with which I beheld 
their fragments scattered all over the three kingdoms ; congenial and 
mutually attracting particles, without cohesion, or a common centre, or 
any apparent concentration of tendencies: and I exclaimed. Why is this? 
Does it result from the nature or the necessities of things in the country ? 
True, I know not enough of the complicate structure of society here, to 
arraign them, or pronounce on expediency and practicability, as if I were 
better acquainted with existing relations and things ; but to me it seems 
obvious as a universal principle that union is strength, and that the 
confraternity of Christians in their influence on the earth is in strict accord- 
ance with the mind of Christ, and the oneness of their common interests for 
both worlds ; “ endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace.” If persecution and oppression, the vigilance and the practising of 
a common enemy, will not effect their consolidation, and fully remind 
them of the temporal and eternal communion of saints, it may well be ques- 
tioned whether the removal of external pressures would any more favour 
their ultimate cause, or better consist with the coherence of the general 
elements that constitute the mass of the Dissenters throughout the empire. 
Efficiency without union is ordinarily impossible ; and union without 
mutual forbearance, like government without reciprocal concession, is a 
eutopian conception, a chimerical impracticable thing. In this respect, 
however, the principle of forbearance is of universal application. 
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ON PREACHING IN THE OPEN AIR. 

Tlie practice of preachinf^ in the open air is the glory of Christianity. 
It is coeval with the very revelation of that divine system of truth, and 
will always keep pace with its diffusion. Together they flourish and to- 
gether they decline ; and, as the day will come when Christianity M’ill be 
projiagatecl in every nation of the earth, and cordially embraced by every 
living member of the huiyan family, so may we expect to witness the 
general adoption of the j)ractice of preaching in the oj)en air. This neg- 
lected custom has received the sanction of the highest authority and ex- 
ample — the authority and example, namely, of the Imunder of Christianity 
himself. 

In examining the records of Christ’s public ministry, we find him 
preaching and teaching, not only in the synagogues of Galilee and the 
temple at Jerusalem, but also in private houses, upon mountains, and by 
the seaside. He went, we are told, through every city and village, preach- 
ing, and showing the glad tidings of the kingdom of God ; and when the 
eager multitude, running afoot out of all cities, came together unto him 
as he sought a temporary retirement for tiie rest and refreshment of his 
fatigued and famishing disciples, instead of repelling them, he was moved 
with compassion towards them, because they were as sheep not having a 
shepherd, and began to teach them many things ; and, having distributed 
to them the bread of eternal life, he supplied them, by a strange exertion 
of his miraculous power, with the bread that perisheth. The beautiful and 
impressive parable of the sower was delivered l)efore a great multitude who 
stood upon the seashore, while the Saviour of the world addressed them 
from on ship-board. On another occasion, we find him preaching to an in- 
numerable company of people, insomuch that they trod one upon another. ^ 
And list, not least, there is that simple but sublime discourse, the Sermon 
on the Mount ; so that the finest sermon that ever was or ever will be de- 
livered, was delivered in the open air. 

And lest his example should be neglected by his followers on any plea 
founded upon the peculiarity of his person and office, or of the circum- 
stances by which he was surrounded, our Saviour left behind him a com- 
mand, enjoining upon them the duty of imitating him in going about 
doing good. “ Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations,” or, as it is 
rendered by another evangelist, “ Go ye into alt the world, and preach the 
Gospel to event c/u ature,’’ is a command, the obligation of which upon him- 
self, no individual minister of that Gospel, we presume, will behold enough 
to deny : and yet, as we are prepared to contend, it is a command which 
cannot be obeyed by any man who refrains from preaching out of doors. 
There seems, with the exception of the parochial clergy of the Plstablished 
Churches of Great Britain and Ireland, to be no want of sincerity, gene- 
rally speaking, amongst Christian ministers ; and there is assuredly as 
little want of intellect and information : and yet how small a part 
of them is obedient to the parting injunction of their great Piaster, how 
few of them are found imitating his example ! It is because those 
who profess to have been called by the providence of God to preach 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, think it degrading to their rank to preach, 
except in consecrated buildings, or in buildings in some sort specially 
devoted to the v/orship of the Almighty, because they think that be- 
neath them which their Master did not think beneath him, or that 
troublesome and improper which he judged both convenient and necessary 
— this is the reason, as it seems to us, why Christianity has made a pro- 
gress so glaringly inadequate to the large means ostensibly in exercise for 
its promulgation. Vfe are not now referring to nations still positively 
heathen ; but to those to which, as with a foolish hope of hiding the 
staring evidences of their own remissness, the ministers of religion have 
conspired v.nth others in assigning the ill-befitting epithet of Christian. 
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Let us not be supposed to deprecate altogether the building of churches, 
chapels, or places of worship, or even to ])retend to determine the precise 
limit to which it ought to be carried, and beyond which it ought not to 
be pushed, by any denomination of professing Christians. Still, we ap- 
prehend that by some it has been carried to an extent which neither 
Scripture, reason, nor common sense, still less common honesty, can be 
shown to justify, although, under the sanction of a perverted application of 
the Scripture princijde of walking by faith and not by sight, it might be 
carried even further, if it have not already proceeded to the extreme verge 
of a disgraceful bankruptcy. At all events, it is recorded in the oracles of 
tiaith, as one of the evidences of the apostacy of Israel, that they had 
begun to addict themselves to teni])le-buiiding ; and it would seem to be 
intimated in deprecation of a superstitious attachment to external means and 
appliances, that God dwelleth not in temples built with hands ; but that, 
wherever two or three are met together in his name — whether in temple, 
chapel, church, or house, or street, or field — wherever, in fine, there is 
a broken and a contrite heart, there is the temple which he delights to 
consecrate by his presence and by the manifestations of his character, as 
merciful and gracious, pardoning inifjuity, transgression, and sin. 

And why is not preaching in the open air respectable ? It is not sup- 
posed to derogate from the nobility of a peer to attend a county meeting, 
and address an assembly of freeholders, though collected on Penenden 
Heath or any other spot in the open air. Candidates for seats in the House 
of ..Coimnons, are for the most part respectable men ; and yet they do not 
seem to fear that they shall compromise their dignity by addressing the 
electors whose suffrages they solicit, though the election take place in the 
open air. In whose esteem, then, are the ministers of religion afraid of suf- 
fering, should they so far forget v/hat is due to their imaginary rank as to 
preach the Gospel of Christ where he preached it himself, and where his im- 
mediate followers also preached it, in the open air ? In that of inhdels they 
may; not, however, that they preach intlie open air, but that they preach 
at all. Should they by such a proceeding lose any part of their self-respect, 
it will surely prove that they have formed a very erroneous estimate of 
themselves in entering the sacred office. To any man who has himself 
believed with his heart unto righteousness, they will rather commend them- 
selves than expose themselves to animadversion by acting in the manner in 
question. Least of all, will they suiter in the esteem of God, by the per- 
formance of a duty which he has imposed upon ail those who assume the 
office of religious instruction. 

Are we challenged to attempt the proof of this ? V^e will. As we have 
already seen, the last command of Christ to his disciples was couched in 
these words : — “ Go ye into all tlie world, and ])rcach the Gospel to every 
creature.” Now, we affirm that, unless the application of this injunction is 
to be confined to those who actually heard it from the lips of Christ him- 
self (a position which, we presume, no Christian, much less any Christian 
minister, will be disposed to maintain), it is tantamount to a command that 
every individual preacher of the Gospel shall habitually preach it in the 
open air. And why r — simply because there is no other means by which 
the terms of the injunction can be complied with. The same text is our 
warrant for making foreign Missionary exertions; but to do this vrithout at the 
same time cultivating the habit of itinerant and open-air p-;eacbing in our 
own country, is to render a partial obedience ; nay, we are disposed to 
think that such is not obedience at ail, but naked disobedience : for, as 
one of the evangelists informs us, it was p-rescribed that in obeying the 
command of their lieloved Tvlaster, the apostles should begin at Jerusalem. 
Now, does it show that we have begun at Jerusalem, v/lien we can boast 
of the number and extent of our foreign missions, at the same time that 
multitudes of our own countrymen are perishing for lack of that very 
knowledge which we have displayed such wonderfid zeal and" alacrity in 
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communicating to their antipodes ? Does it not rather show that we have 
inverted the natural as well as scriptural order of proceeding, by com- 
mencing where we ought to have left oil'? 

It is supposed, that not less than half the adult inhabitants of England 
are habitual strangers to the sound of the Gospel. Could this be the case, if 
Christian ministers did their duty ? Plainly, it could not. They cannot 
plead ignorance in palliation of their neglect. They are amongst those, 
who, though they know tlieir Master’s v/ill, do it not, and who, therefore, 
unless they timely rei)ent, will be beaten with many stripes. Our words 
may be derided, or we may be accused of calumniating the characters of 
good men ; but that the best of men are but men at the best, is not more 
true than what we have here stated. The ministers of religion in this 
country do not perform their duty. They may, indeed, “ do duty” as it is 
called, they may obey the l^yelaws of their respective denominations, they 
may preach and pray quite as frequently— quite as long — quite as elo- 
quently— and quite as faithfully too, as their constant hearers wish ; but 
they may do all this, and even more, without a])proaching the fulfilment of 
their obligations,‘as those obligations are vievv'ed by Him who cannot err in his 
estimate ; and who, being faithful, will not fail to render to every man ac- 
cording to his work. AVere rubrics, and church meetings, and district meet- 
ings, the only and the true measure of ministerial fidelity, it might not be 
difiicult to preserve a conscience void of offence. Two or three sermons on 
the Sabbath, and one or two in the course of the week, might lie delivered 
witliout any sacrifice of personal ease and convenience. But if no minister 
that cannot say “I have delivered my own soul,” has really done his duty, 
and if no minister can ]u'onounce those solemn words wlio has not to the 
utmost of his power, and to the extent of his ojiportunities, preached the 
Gospel to every creature, what shall we say on behalf of nine-tenths of those 
who have assumed the sacred functions r 

AAliat we have said above, may seem to imply that the Gospel is faith- 
fully preached to one-lialf of our upgrown fellow-countrymen, though the 
other half are strangers to the covenant of promise, and aliens from the 
commonwealth of Israel. AVe ought to have qualified our language. One- 
half, at least, of those vrho regularly attend the Christian ministry, must 
be referred to the Established Church ; not a few to Roman Catholic mass- 
houses, and perhaps an equal number to Unitarian places of worship, if it 
be not a perversion of the term to use it in this connexion. Making, there- 
fore, the most liberal allowance for those churches in which the truth, as it 
is in Jesus, is faithfully preached and applied to the consciences of men by 
clergymen who have thus far triumphed over the prejudices of education, 
and over the various disadvantages which are inseparable from all state 
establishments of religion, and are in none more numerous or formidable 
than in that of England — making due allowance, we say, for the labours 
of the Evangelical Clergy of the Church of England, it would still appear 
that of those who statedly attend divine vrorship in one form or other, hot 
more than half frequent places in which the principles of the Christian 
faith are rightly understood and suitably cxidained. Is it not melancholy 
to rellect, that, after all our boasting, and. notwithstanding all our means, 
not more than a fourth of those of our compatriots who have attained to 
years of understanding — if so many, of which we are far from being certain 
— avail themselves of the opportunity of hearing the word of God read and 
expounded, where only its spirit and tendency are justly appreciated and 
accurately stated. AVhat is to Ijecome of the remaining three-fourths? 
Supposing that as many of them as could be accommodated in places of 
orthodox character were induced to quit places where heterodox opinions 
and practices prevail for that i)urpose, still the majority remains to be dis- 
posed of. AA’^e assemble at stated periods within the avails vdiich we have 
built for our own convenience, and we congratulate ourselves and each 
other, that we live not in times of persecution, but in times vdien every man 
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may worship God according to his conscience, and may do it beneath his 
own vine and fig-tree, none daring to make him afraid ; and who would 
suspect that there were thousands who had neither vine nor fig-tree to sit 
under, and in whom conscience, for want of being roused, had nearly 
suflfered the completion of that ])rocess of obdiiration which is infinitely 
worse than actual extinction ? 

Need we wonder that this should be the case ? We may wonder that 
the case is not a great deal worse. What, for the most part, has been the 
effect of administering the ordinances of religion in buildings attached to 
the Established Church, during the last century, or, if you please, since the 
era of the much-vaunted Reformation ? Has it not been to stint the growth 
of — nay, to neutralize and practically annihilate all true religion, and to 
substitute in its stead a religion that has nothing religious, nothing bind- 
ing, nothing leading heavenward, but is a miseral)le putrific mass of forms, 
ceremonies, fashions, repetitions, creeds neither understood nor intelli- 
gible — in fine, an involuntary, mechanical, automatons religion — a religion 
of the lips, not of the heart — of bov.'s and genuflexions, not of contrition, 
self-abasement, and broken-heartedness. AVhile the Church of England 
has been doing this, and her elder sister, the Church of Rome, has l)een 
doing nothing better, though perhaps nothing Avorse, what has Unita- 
rianism been doing r In the name of religion, it has concocted and been 
propagating a subtle system of negations, within the authority of which 
atheists, or at least infidels who do not pretend to believe in any thing but 
a first cause, may entrench themselves, while they carry on the war against 
the peace and happiness of tlieir fellow-men and their own. And what 
have the orthodox in practice as well as faith, or those who do not hesitate 
to confer this character u})on themselves — what have they l)een doing, to 
counteract the tendency, passive and active, of good creeds badly taught, 
and creeds in wdiich the bad preponderates and neutralises the good, and 
creeds which are not creeds, and which, therefore, not including disagree- 
able restraints on human passions, sufficiently commend themselves to the 
corrupt nature of man, much more when, by the silver mouths of their 
plausible apostles, they assure him that he is not corrupt, but angelically 
pure — ^what have we Dissenters, we Independents, we Baptists, we 
Quakers, we Methodists, been doing, to counteract these evil tendencies, 
and the yet greater evil of a world lying in wickedness, revelling and 
grovelling in sin, like pigs wallowing in the mire r The Unitarians in faith, 
and the Establishment in practice, were not pure enough for us ; and 
therefore we have separated from them. But what are we better tlian 
they ? Taking into the account our avowedly higher standard both of 
creed and conduct, we are not a little worse. The one has mistaken the 
nature of his one talent of reason, and the other has been blind to the 
value of the talent, composed of the rich ore of truth with some alloy of 
inferior metal, committed to his trust ; and therefore it is not surprising 
that they have not improved them : but it is surprising that \ve, who have 
never failed to boast that we are distinguished by the possession of five 
talents, and have frequently descanted with much eloquence and justness 
on their individual and collective worth, have not added to them other five. 

What, to drop even scripture metaphor, have we been doing ? That 
portion of us, for example, who talk so vauntingly about our nonconformity 
and our dissenterism, — who call Chillingworth “the immortal” because 
he enounced the great truth, that the Bible, and the Bible alone, is the only 
religion of Protestants, — and who never hesitate (though frequently, I fear, 
we ought) to make our appeal to that infallil)le test, as the sole rule of our 
faith and practice? What have we been doing? We have been keeping, 
like snails, in our own shells. Wherever we have gone, we have carried 
our houses with us. Our sects and our sections — the concoction and efifec- 
tuation, of some denominational scheme, some congregational union — these, 
and similar objects, for the most part, have been the only objects that had 
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power to tempt us to leave our churches and congregations; except, indeed, 
when we have left them to recruit our exhausted strength, forsooth, at 
some English watering-place, or in a continental tour. We haA'e con- 
tented ourselves with “ keeping up” our congregations, and with the occa- 
sional conversion of the children of our old, and particularly of our prin- 
cipal friends. We have prided ourselves in the respectability and the in- 
telligence of our members. But where are our proselytes, our conv'erts from 
the world ? Where are our practical proofs that Christianity is expansive 
and diffusive, and that it will be universal and comprehensive ? The truth 
is, that we have not kept pace with the progress of population — we have 
made little or no impression upon that large mass of our fellow-countrymen 
which remains unappropriated by any section of the Christian church? And 
why have we not ? Let us not charge God foolishly, by referring it to his 
sovereignty. He has promised that he will convert the world to himself ; 
but he has jiromised to do it by the use of means : and, if little progress is 
made towards the haj)py consummation, the hindrance is not in him, whose 
«rm is not shortened that it cannot save ; but in us, who have not used faith- 
fully the means with which he has entrusted us, in the evangelization of 
tliose amidst whom we dwell. Faith cometh by hearing ; but how shall 
they hear without a preacher ? Ay, there’s the rub ! We preachers are 
in fault. We have not contributed our cpiota to the complete obedience 
of Christ’s command, that his Gospel should be preached to every crea- 
ture : we have not lifted up the Ijrazen serpent in the wilderness, we have 
not preached in the open air. Some of us have done it, and other some 
haA'e fostered those excellent institutions, the Home Missionary, the Lon- 
don Itinerant, and the Christian Instruction Societies, all of which, more 
or less, are constituted on the Scripture principle of carrying the physician 
to the sick, vrhen the sick will not come to the physician ; but, as a class of 
men, we Dissenters — we orthodox, evangelical Dissenters, have not done our 
duty to them that are without. 

And what shall we Methodists — we Wesleyan Methodists, we Methodists 
par eminence, especially — what shall we say for ourselves ? How is it that 
we do not continue to increase with all the increase of God ? Let us no 
longer deceive ourselves by supposing that, because we still do increase, 
we are as faithful to our privileges and our principles as we originally were. 
We also have ceased to add to our numbers in wonted proportion to the 
advance of the tide of population, or in proportion to the extensive and 
well-compacted machinery of means at our disposal. In this respect, some 
that came after us, long after us, have been preferred before us. More 
than one of those sects which dispute our exclusive right to the term of re- 
proach in which we have so long gloried, and one of them far above the 
rest, have outstripped us in the ratio in which our numbers respectively 
advance. And why ? For no other reason that I can discover than be- 
cause they have adopted the very practice that we have abandoned — I mean 
that of preaching in the open air — of preaching the Gospel, not to select 
circles of regular chapel-goers, but to every creature, citizens and subur- 
bans, townsmen, villagers, and stragglers. Let us remember what it was, 
which, under God, has made us what we are, or, as there is more pleasure, 
though not unmixed with melancholy, in expressing one’s self, what we 
have been. Let us repent and do oxxx first works. Our founder’s journal, 
John Nelson’s journal, the reminiscences of our aged friends, and the early 
examples of our superannuated brethren — all these, crowned by the awful 
sanction of tlie word of God, testify against us, and tell us that we are a 
fallen, who were once a chosen — ay, a royal priesthood. If those of our 
Dissenting brethren stand still — nay, compared with the population, go 
backward, who use not the means of preaching in the open air, a means to 
which, perchance, they never resorted, — what right have we to expect that we 
shall retain our status, — we who, owing our prosperity entirely to having 
addicted ourselves to the endeavour of preaching the Gospel to every crea- 
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ture, have nevertheless ceased in this respect to walk worthy of the voca- 
tion whereby we were called r Surely Chorazin itself will rise up against 
us in the day of judgment and condemn us, if wc do not speedily retrace 
our steps, resume our armour, and present once more an aggressive front 
to the combined forces of the world, the iiesh, and the devil. 

To bring these somewhat desultory observcitions to a point, and then to a 
conclusion, we will venture to assert that preaching in the open air is in- 
dispensable to the advancement of the kingdom of Christ Jesus — a king- 
dom which is one day to extend from sea to sea, and from the rivers to the 
ends of the earth — a King who shall have the nations for his inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for his j)ossession — to whom every 
knee shall bow and every tongue confess. There will, consequently, 
he a stagnation of prosperity in every section of the Christian church, by 
which preaching in the open air is not resorted to, and, (i fortiori, still more 
in those by which, once adopted and its excellency proved, it has been, cri- 
minally neglected or perversely repudiated. 

Tell us of any extraordinary revival of religion — any extensive work of 
divine grace on the hearts of men ; and you tell us of the fruits of preaching 
in the open air. Tell us of any denomination of Christian professors 
which has rapidly increased in numbers and kept pace in sterling ]het)' ; and 
you tell us of a denomination in which the practice of preaching in the 
open air has grown with its growth and strengthened with its strength. 
Tell us of any church upon which Ichabod may be v'ritten ; and we will 
trace the departure of the glory from it to the ]iartial neglect or total aban- 
donment of preaching in the open air. Tell us of any sect of Christian 
professors which scarcely can replace with new converts the vacancies 
occasioned by the hand of death ; and you tell us of a sect indeed, existing 
for the purposes of a sect, and not for the glory of God and the general 
good of mankind, and, therefore, rigidly abstaining from the practice of 
preaching in the open air. Tell us of a man who was made instrumental 
in the conversion of his fellow-creatures beneath some fretted roof or 
splendid ceiling ; and Ave Avill tell you of a score, Avho, having turned 
many to righteousness, are now shining as stars for ever and ever, 
aboA^e that A'ery sky beneath AA'hose azure canopy they so often pro- 
claimed the glorious Gospel of the blessed God, till hill and dale re-echoed 
Avith the sound. Both time and space Avould fail us in an attempt to enume- 
rate the splendid galaxy, Avhich, beginning Avith Christ himself and termi- 
nating Avith IloAAdand Hill, includes such names as Paul and Peter, Wes- 
ley and Whitefield, AAuth many honoured ones of intermediate date, though 
comparatiA’ely ‘‘ feAV and far betAveen” indeed. But neither ancient nor 
modern times present a more illustrious instance of the blessed results of 
field-preaching, than the amazing success AAdiich has attended the despised 
labours of that unpretending sect, the PrimitKe Methodists. Less than a 
quarter of a century ago, this sect had no being. But Avhat hath God Avrought ? 
and that, be it observed, almost exclusively by means of preaching in the 
open air. The PrimitiA'e jMetliodists are already bordering close upon 
100,000 members. May God keej) them primitiA'e ! May they remain 
steadfast and immoveable, ahvays abounding in the AA'ork of the Lord — the 
Avork of preaching the Gospel to CA'ery creature, forasmuch as they knoAA”, 
by the success of their field and street exertions, that their labour is not in 
vain in the Lord ! To this example might be added that of all the cA'an- 
gelical denominations in the L^iiited States, AA'here religion has receh’cd a 
mighty impulse through the fidelity of its ministers to the parting injunction 
of their Lord and Master. AVith these, and AA'ith those avIio imitate their 
example, he Avill be to the end of the Avorld. And in the day in Avhich all 
flesh shall knoAV him, from the least to the greatest, it Avill be seen that 
we have not OA'errated the importance of preaching in the open air 1 
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OUR ANCESTORS. 

BY AN AMERICAN. 

The pride of ancestry ought to be qualified considerably in the mind of 
a Christian, English or American. I am not one of those who absolutely de- 
spise ancestry. Far from it. 1 wish I knew more of all mine, and much 
more good of them. It is unfilial and inhuman, and generally it is mere 
aii'ectation, too, to say that we care nothing for those from whom we are 
descended. “ Children’s children are the crown of old men ; and the glory 
of children arc their fatheis.” But the error here is frequent and various. 
Utterly to despise our forefathers, or to neglect them as if they had never 
been, forgetting alike their virtues and their faults ; or to value their 
virtues, as if theirs would answer instead of ours, and as if we might be 
wicked .because they were good, or foolish because they were wise ; or to 
glory in them, as being what they were not ; or to })rize them most for 
their worst qualities, indifferent to the presence or the absence of good 
ones I this surely is abuse and folly in the extreme. Now, what I assert is, 
that men of cruelty and blood ; barbarians, who knew no force, mental 
or moral, to be preferred to that which is merely jdiysical and brutal ; 
bigots of superstition, illiterate and persecuting ; knights and heroes of a 
wild and a wanton chivalry; gluttons, wine-bibbers, and human butchers ; 
chieftains devoted ail their life to scenes and deeds of martial murder, to 
tricks of treachery and intrigues of treason : are these the men in whom our 
common British feeling “glories v/ith just cause?” Look at the very 
kings, the nobles, and the champions, of our mighty mixed English ances- 
try, and say, have we no reason to be ashamed of our extraction ? 
tVhat il'your ancieut Inif icnoble blood 
Has crept throiigli scoundrels ever since tlie Flood/ 
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CONFERENCE. 

.Tilly 30, the sUtim^s of the if.noty-lirst An- 
nua.1 Conference of Vfesleyan-Meiliodist tra- 
velling preacliers were opened. The vacancies 
in the Hundred being tilled up, the Rev. 
.Toseph Taylor was chosen President, and the 
Rev. Robert Newton Secretary. The Con 
fcrence resolved to coinnieniorate tb.e emanci- 
pation of the slaves i.i the West Indies, by 
a meeting for thanlcsg-. .i'lg i.rd pre.yer on 
Friday, August 1, to which the p-.iblic are to 
ho admitted. 

M ISSI ON A RY AN N I VERSA R Y. 

Tiie 11th anuiversary of the Primitive ?i!o- 
fiioilist Home ^Missionary Society was liehl in 
the I’rimitive Metliodist chapel, Cambridge, 
on IMouday evening, .June 23, R. Fi.-ster, 
Esrp, in the chair. The report stated, tiiat 
during the last year the Society had ealb'd 
out fort v-nine jn-eachors, built forty-nine clia- 
]>!•]>>, and joined to the cliureh 3,o!.>7 members, 
’i’he meeiiiig (which was large) was tiien ad- 
dressed by the Revs. .1. Ileilbrd (Raiitist), 
'1'. dackson, S. Attcrby, J. Gray (15a?'ti-.t), 
S. Timdey (Independent), i). Smith (from 
Scotland), and H. S. Foster, Tls i., tlie son 
of the chairman. (Collection '.)l. os. 

NEW CHAPELS. 

.Tune 20, a second Weslcyan-^Icthodisl 
chapel was opened tor divine sen ice at I’en 
zance, in Clare-slreet. 



.June 20, a luindsoino chapel belonging to 
the hlethodist New Connexion was opened 
near the Old Tower, Siirewsbnry. The in- 
terior is without galleries, and arranged on 
rather a novel plan. Tlie centre of the cha- 
pel is occupied by two rows of pews in width 
and sixteen in depth, with a row of pews at 
the si les, ascendhtij gradually from the floor 
to the height of about tlireo feet, which ali’ords 
the adv antage of a view of the minister, and 
an economy of space. At the western end 
tlie pews commence from the same level as 
tlie back seats of the sides, and rise gradually. 
Tlie pulpit is alfixed to the eastern wall, in 
ii ont of whie’u are seats for the singers, and 
a sjiace railed olf for the communioii-table. 
TliO easierii and western portions of the 
building being Hanked by dwellings, light is 
admitted from the north and south sides; 
and liei-! in the ingenuity of the architect has 
succv.eili d in nrodueing a good eti'ect from 
blank walls, by means cf plain pilastres sup- 
}v,rting a frie.'U' and ci'rnice ; the space he- 
Iveein e::ch piiastre displays an arched recess, 
ub.'jvo wliich are plain tablets. The ground 
a>l the bciek declining considerably from the 
level of the street:-, spacious school-rooms, 
a vestry, and house lor the eltapcl-liceper, 
are formed und*. riieath the chapel. The 
building is highly ornamcnled, will contain 
alioiit 700 persons, and has bocu executed on 
a very moderate estimate. 
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the wile oC Mr. I’raiicis (loodiill, ami niotli»'r 
ol‘ tlie Kov. (i. Goudall, nauister of tlu* M<-- 
tliodi't New t'onufNioii, ol' M iiirlt conaaiinily 
she liad for many years been an exemplary 
member. 

June "Jl, Robert Bishop, sawyer, of tjuorn- 
don, near Nottingham. Though only about 
forty yeurs^ of age, he lost his eye-sight and 
hearing three months before his death. He 
■was a AVesleyan-iMetliodist loeal j>reaclier, 
and was much respected as a sober, well- 
meaning member of society. 

June 2d, very suddenly, Mr. John U.sher, 
tailor, of Uale-street, Manchester, aged 70. 
He was for forty year's a useful class-leader 
in the M'esleyan-Methodist Society in that 
town, and during that time acquireu the es- 
teem of a large circle of I'riends. 

.Tune 27, suddenly, ]\Irs. Burgess, the wife 
of tljs Rev. AVilliam Pennington Burgess, 
M'esleyan-Methodist minister at Portsmouth. 

.Tilly 12, 'Willi.nu Hutchinson, aged 7:1, of 
Thornton, near I’oclilington, York-shire. He 
was for several years a member of the Primi- 
tive Methodist Society at tliat place. Thuler 
his hospitable roofjMie ministers of the Gospel 
were kindly entertained. Kis end was ])eace. 

.Tulj' 20, aged 07, Philip Nairn, Esq., a 
member of the Wesleyan-iMethodist Society, 
in Newcastle- West. On the Friday evening 
previous, he took the chair at.the meeting of 
a Peace Society, transacted his usual business 
on the Corn Exchange on the Saturday, and 
on the Sunday was in eternity. He was 
a very liberal supporter of various public 
charities, particularly Sunday Schools arid 
Bible Societies. 

.Tilly 21, at Nortl^ Shields, aged 70, the 
Rev. Duncan McAlhnn, M'e.sloyan-Metiioilist 
travelling preaclier. Sixty years ago he w as 
called out to travel, by the late IMr. ^Veslcy. 
In 1S2.J, he sat down as a supernumerary, 
and since then resided clrielly in Newcastle 
and North Shields. Tlie .scene of his fifty 
yi'ars of ministerial labour was chielly in 
Scotland; and from his attachment to this bis 
native country, and steady conduct iu diflus- 
ing tlie light of Divine truth, he got the name 
of the “North Pole Star of Methodi.sin." He 
was the author of several ingenious tlieolo- 
gical •works, which evince much thought and 
research. Some years ago, the writer of this 
saw this venerable patriarch on the platform 
of a missionary meeting at Carville, near 
New castle ; and, in his simple wa}' advocating 
the claims of IVIissions, he look occasion to 
say that he once felt a desire to become a [Mis- 
sionary, and wrote to IMr. Wesley on the 
subject, wlieu be received the following re- 
ply : — “ Dear Duncan, — Dwell in the hard, 
and, verily, thou shall be fed. You have 
nothing to do abroad : stay at borne, and con- 
vert the heathen in your own countrj'. \ ours, 
.Tolui We.sley." Throughout his long life, 
he manifested the proper deportment of a mi- 
nister of Chi'ist ; liberal iu Ids sentiments, 
he rejoiced at the spread of tlu; (iospel 
amongst all denominations ; kiinl in his dc- 
meuiumr, especially to young men, he gained 
the love of all who knew him ; and he died 
full of age and ftdl.of faith, revered hy 
thousands who hope to meet him in the skies. 



June 23, the first stone of a Weslcyan- 
Metliodist chapel was laid in tlie poptilou’s, 
improving, and beautiful (.Tagg-vajle_\', near 
JVIytholmroyd, Halifax. The ditterent ndll- 
owners in the immediate ueighhonrhood have 
contributed to the erection of the chapel. 
They stopped their mills to allow theii'f nume- 
rous work-people to be present. 

June 24, was laid the foundation of a 
new Wesleyan -Methodist chapel, at the 
Bouet, iii Guernsey. It is to be used by the 
Engli.sh and French Societies. 

.Tuly 7, the foundation-stone of a new cha- 
pel, for the Metliodist New' Connexion, was 
laid in the Great Dover-road, Southwark, 
near the turnpike. An address was delivered 
by Mr. James Leach. The chapel will be of 
moderate size, w ith galleries capable of seat- 
ing from 800 to 1,000 persons, and w ill be a 
substantial and handsome building. A con- 
siderable sum has been raist'd towanls its 
cost ; and it is to be completed and occupied 
before Christmas. 

July 8, a neat and elegant chapel in the 
Wesleyan-Metliodist Connexion, w as opened 
for divine w orship at Mells,gn Somersetshire. 
It has an organ. The collections amounted 
to upwards of 60E Thomas Fussell, Esq., 
has been a liberal contributor towards the 
erection of the building. It is iiut intended 
to have service during the morning and after- 
noon services of the church. 

July 13, a new Wesleyan-Metliodist cha- 
pel, at Ilkley, in Yorkshire, w'as opened. The 
collections amounted to oOl. 

July 27, a new chapel, for the use of the 
"Wesleyan Methodists, was opened at Kil- 
lingworth Village, in the Newcastle East 
Circuit. Sermons were preached in the 
mdAing by the Rev. .Tohn Maurice, and iu 
thSffteruoon and evening by the Rev. .To.seirli 
Forsytli. This suEstantial edifice owes its 
erection principally to the exertions of 3Ir. 
H. Swan, a farmer iu the Hlluge. 

MARRIAGES. 

[May fl, the Rev. Robert Kaye, Rrimi- 
tive Methodist travelling preacher, of Dopg- 
las, the Isle of Man, to Miss Ash, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Ash, grocer, Stockport, 
Che.shirc. 

June '20, at St. [Mary’s Cliurch, Islington, 
the Rev. W. li. Boyce, We.sleyan Mis.sionary 
from South Africa, to Mai-ia, youngest daugh- 
ter of tlie late J. S. Bowden, Esq., merchant, 
of Hull. 

July 1, at Great Driflieki, the Rev. 
W. Sharp, I’rimitive [Methodist travelling 
preacher, of Swiuefleet, to [Miss 'raylor, mil- 
liner, of the former place. 

.Tilly 3, [Mr. Falkner, We.sleyan-Methodist 
local preacher, of Northampton, to Miss 
Collins, of the same place. 

.Tuly 30, the Rev. Joseph Hutchinson, 
Primitive Methodist travelling jireacher of 
Manchester, to MLs.s Margaret Warburton, 
youngest daughter of the late Mr. Samuel 
Warhiirtoij, of Burton-hall, near Tarvin, 
Che.shire. 

OBITUARY. 

June 22, at Hticknall Torkard, in the 
county of Nottingluun, aged 01 years, Martha, 
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THE RECENT CONFERENCE. 

It is not to the advantage of Methodism as it ‘‘ is now,” to be compared 
with Methodism “ as it was in the beginning:” we mean Wesleyan Me- 
thodism. Modern Methodism makes a greater noise in the world than 
ancient Methodism did : it is more glittering, more showy, more ambitious, 
more worldly ; and consequently less substantial, less sterling, and less 
Christian. Whilst Methodist continued to be a term of derision, those 
who bore it were not diverted from the aim to save their own souls and the 
souls of their fellow-citizens ; but the point which divided the frowns of 
contempt from the smiles of approbation ; and, how difficult soever to be 
discovered, there is such a point in the career of all who have had personal 
experience of the mutability of popular sentiment — that point had no 
sooner been passed, than the Methodists began to value themselves on being 
Methodists, and instead of endeavouring, whatev'er they did, to do all to the 
glory of God, strove only, or chiefly, for the external aggrandisement of 
their sect. As evidences of their spiritual decline, we may refer to their 
general practice, as compared with the rules which their founder prescribed 
for their conduct— rules which, as if to criminate themselves, they not only 
willingly adopted, but to this hour have strangely retained. It may be 
questioned whether every one of those rules is not constantly infringed by 
great numbers of those who profess to be regulated by them. 'That of 
dress, for instance, on which Mr. Wesley, who well understood the opera- 
tions of the human heart, laid peculiar stress^ and on which, also, the first 
generation of his followers themselves strongly insisted. Is not ev.e^ one 
that is old enough to remember the external appearance of Mr. Wesley’s own 
congregations, struck with painful astonishment, when he looks at the gaudy 
attire of some Wesleyan congregations in the present day? It is admitted, 
that some allowance ought to be made for those capricious changes in 
costume, a series of which amounts to a complete change of custom. 
Somethino-, too, must go to the account of an advanced state of the manu- 
facturing arts. It is further admitted, that, in prescribing about the gar- 
ments of men and women, there is great danger of straining at gnats. 
Perhaps it is not wise to make laws like those of the Medes and Persians, 
about the cut of a coat, the size of a bonnet, or the material of a gown. 
Has vital religion always shone most conspicuously in connection with a pre- 
scriptive permanent style of personal investiture ? Are not the Pharisees of 
old perpetual warnings against laying too much stress upon mere externals? 
The “ religious orders,” as they are facetiously called, to which Popery has 
given rise, are distinguished by peculiar habits; but are they distinguished 
by peculiar sanctity? On the contrary, have not the monastic and con- 
ventual classes always been as remarkable for the corruptness of their lives 
as for the peculiarity of their habiliments ? The Quakers, again, aftbrd but 
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little encouragement to adhere rigidly to garments of a given shape and 
colour. Of late, indeed, they themselves seem to have discovered that 
religion no more consists in linen and woollen, than in meat and drink. 
Their outward nonconformity is far less decided than it used to be, especially 
amongst the men. But even when any one of the Society might have been 
pointed out as a specimen of the whole, were they as remarkable for holi- 
ness of life as for plainness of dress ? Because the apostle says, “ Be not 
conformed to this world,” it does not follow that we must take special pains 
to dress in every respect difierently from other people ; nor, because “ the 
fashion of this world passeth away,^’ is it necessary that our fashion should 
be unalterably fixed. The transformation which the apostle recommends is 
to be effected, not by putting on a straight-cut coat, but by the renewing of 
the mind. 

It is not, therefore, because the female members of the Wesleyan-Metho- 
dist Society have ceased to use that precise sort of covering which obtained 
the name of “ Methodist bonnet,” or because the men have begun to wear 
double-breasted coats, that we refer to dress as a proof of spiritual decline 
amongst them. It is because sj’mptoms of a love of dress are discoverable. 
In short, the Wesleyan Methodists of the present day are characterised by 
a love of external splendour^ than which nothing was more alien from the 
dispositions of their forefathers. The person of a modern Methodist 
demands purple and fine linen : the eye of a modern Methodist demands a 
gorgeously decorated chapel: and the ear of a modern Methodist requires 
to be tickled by the varied sounds of a full-toned organ. All these, and 
many subordinate luxuries, are held necessary to what, in the cant phrase 
of this generation, is called the respectability of the Society. The good 
or bad condition of any circuit is estimated according to the wealth of the 
members, and not according to the state of their religious experience. It 
is not inquired how many of them can testify that God is their reconciled 
father, or how many have been cleansed from all sin ; but how many are in 
circumstances which enable them to contribute so much to this fund, and 
so much more to the other. True it is, that pure and undefiled religion 
exists to a very considerable extent amongst them ; but it is not amongst the 
‘‘ principal friends,” not in the “ respectable portions” of the Societies ; but 
only in the “ mobs of Methodism” — only amongst the “ tag-rag and bobtail.” 

For this lamentable state of things the preachers are responsible. What 
they sowed, that have they reaped. They strove for their own aggrandise- 
ment as a class, and they have achieved it. They sowed to the ffesh, and 
of the flesh they have reaped corruption. Heart-religion has wofully de- 
clined both amongst them and amongst the people. For this the compli- 
ments of bishops, and the interested flatteries of venal journalists, are a 
cmiserable exchange. What will it profit a man, if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul ? What will it profit the Wesleyan Methodists that 
they have secured the equivocal friendship of a fallen church, when the frowns 
of an offended God are the price paid for the worthless acquisition ? It is 
not difficult to discern the faithful shepherd from the hireling — the spirit of 
Christ from the spirit of priestcraft. If an individual who is always com- 
mending himself deserves to be suspected, so do individuals who are al- 
ways commending the class to which they particularly belong. But, con- 
sidering the nature of the interests at stake, there is nothing which ought 
more entirely to discredit a minister of Christ than the habit of flatter- 
ing his hearers ; most of all, if he thus addresses himself to those of 
them who are in affluent circumstances : for, as, according to divine tes- 
timony, it is exceedingly difficult for rich men to get to heaven, it is pro- 
portionably the duty of ministers to deal faithfully with those who are in 
this hazardous predicament. Never had money more influence in procur- 
ing a good name, than amongst the Wesleyan Methodists. We have heard 
much of the absolutions, the indulgences, and the masses of Popery. These 
are names unknown to the Wesleyan Methodists ; but let any of them give 
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freely to the numerous funds of the Connexion, and the sound of his praise 
shall be heard from Shetland to Cornwall. Appeals for money meet you at 
every turn of their affairs. Pounds shillings and pence mix themselves up 
with the objects of all their meetings ; and even in their assemblies for 
social worship, it is sometimes hard to decide whether more homage is paid 
to God or to Mammon. The blame of all this is attributable to the system, 
not to individuals, except in so far as they have contributed to establish 
and maintain the system. The root of the evil lies in a seemingly cureless 
propensity to enlarge the machinery of the Connexion, without waiting for 
adequate means of continuing it in easy and healthful operation. Of this 
mode of procedure debt, enormous debt is the natural and necessary growth ; 
and debt furnishes a plea for continual attacks on the pocket, in season and 
out of season, in public and in private. 

All those evils connected with Wesleyan-Methodist affairs, which might 
have been prevented or might be cured by prudent administration, we 
have a right to charge upon the Conference, because that body has arro- 
gated to itself the supreme control of the Connexion, and will not permit 
the interference of any not armed "with its authority. Those faults upon 
which we have been descanting, are some of the numerous similar offspring 
of that hundred-headed Pope. In comparing ancient and modern Metho- 
dism, there is no point in which the difference is more perceptible than it is 
in the proceedings of Conference and their immediate results. In the days 
of Mr. Wesley, as the Minutes testify, the preachers met together with a 
single eye to the glory of God, in the salvation of their fellow-men ; and 
the object of their consultations was to devise means of increasing their in- 
dividual and aggregate usefulness. Their deliberations resulted much 
more frequently in adding to their own labours, than in levying fresh pecu- 
niary contributions on the people. But it is not so now. The preachers 
have literally given to a party what was meant for mankind. The promo- 
tion of that party in power and place is the grand, we might say, the sole 
object of their annual assemblies ; certainly, it is the sole result. Many, 
and deplorable as many, are the attendant consequences ; but, during a 
series of many years, the annual deliberations of the Conference have con- 
verged to one and the same point — the higher elevation of the dominant 
party, and the correspondingly deeper depression of all who have nothing 
to do with that party except to pay the cost of its haughty, but too success- 
ful, ambition. And in no instance has this been more evidently the case 
than in that of the session of Conference recently transpired. Let us notice 
the acts by which it is distinguished, and the spirit of its proceedings. 

The resolutions to which the Conference came concerning the ^v. 
Joseph Rayner Stephens, and the institution of something like a college 
for the Junior Preachers, are the two grand measures which will make the 
Conference of 1834 memorable in the annals of Wesleyan Methodism. The 
preachers never gave a clearer proof that they are the mere tools of a party, 
than when they confirmed the minutes of the Manchester District. It is 
not our present purpose to go into a minute examination of the terms of 
those minutes, or of the arguments, to use phraseology more courteous 
than appropriate, by which they were supported. Compounded of non- 
sense and falsehood, it was but fit that they should be upheld by absurdity 
and assumption. Neither is it our design to speculate upon the motives of 
those with whom the act of persecution originated ; but good motives can 
hardly have given birth to so inglorious a deed. The plain truth is this, 
that the oligarchs of the Connexion, having resolved, for reasons which they 
have never 'Ventured to avow, to make it appear to the heads of the Esta- 
blished Church, that the Wesleyan Methodists are not opposed to her 
union with the State, seized the opportunity which Mr. Stephens’s inde- 
pendent conduct atlbrded them, of making a signal demonstration of their 
own bias, by plotting his expulsion from the Connexion for having advo- 
cated the separation of the Church from the State. So far as he is concerned. 
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they have accomplished their object ; but their success is rather apparent 
than real. The effect of their plotting has been to place it beyond all 
doubt that the great bulk of the Wesleyan Methodists are thorough Dis- 
senters. Mr. Stephens’s forced retirement from the Connexion is but the 
beginningof the end. Besides bringing the numerous Societies in collision 
•with the Established Church, it will inevitably excite them to demand a 
radical reform in their own community. If it hasten the dissolution of 
that adulterous association between Church and State, and if it occasion 
the more speedy introduction of lay delegates into Conference and District 
Meetings, the persecution of Mr. Stephens will be the cause of rejoicing 
instead of regret. 

But how great soever may be the good ultimately springing from it, 
those who were concerned in it will never get rid of any part of the dis- 
grace which now belongs to them. Rather they will be deservedly the 
subjects of bitter mortification to find that what they perpetrated with a 
view to prevent certain changes from taking place, has tended directly — 
and with peculiar force — to impose those changes upon them, and upon 
others equally unwilling to endure them ; while we, who now scarcely 
restrain the feelings of resentment, shall be at entire liberty to admire and 
to adore the providence of God, whose prerogative it is to educe good 
out of evil, and to cause the wrath of man to praise him. 

The leading features in the proceedings by which Mr. Stephens has been 
constrained to quit the Connexion, which recognised in him one of its 
proudest hopes and brightest ornaments, are worthy of the scheme which 
they were employed to eftectuate, and of the men who employed them. 
For brevity’s sake, we confine ourselves to three instances. One notable 
reason assigned for condemning the conduct of the A’ictim of persecution 
was, that it had given his Majesty’s Government an unfavourable opinion 
of the Conne.xion. The individual who gave utterance to this sage argu- 
ment, must not, therefore, be supposed incapable of more elevated sophlstrv. 
Intimately conversant with his audience, he knew that this ridiculous plea 
would answer his purpose as well as if he had produced one that had the 
merit of ingenuity, if not of truth. Indeed, he could not have made an 
observation which, in whatever way viewed, would have evinced more con- 
tempt for the understandings of those to whom it was addressed. When 
Catholic Emancipation had become a Government measure, he opposed it 
with all his might ; and of the Gov'ernment scheme of education in Ireland 
he takes every opportunity of speaking in terms of unqualified condemna- 
tion. He, therefore, must have given the Government for the time being 
an unfavourable opinion of the Gonnexion ; and that so much more than 
Mr. Stephens, by how much his influence, reputedly at least, is greater 
than that gentleman’s. But he has succeeded in passing himself ofl’- 
with the majority of his brethren as an Israelite indeed, in whom is no 
guile ; and, whenever his inconsistencies are pointed out to them, they 
refuse to credit the evidence of their own senses : they cannot but acknow- 
ledge, indeed, that the stick looks crooked; but the appearance, they 
maintain, is deceptive — the lower end is immersed in water. Why should 
any religious community be solicitous to cultivate the favourable opinion 
of the Government under which it exists ? What pledge have we in the 
characters of our rulers, not now only, but at any time, that their approba- 
tion can be secured by means compatible with the glory of God, which is, or 
ought to be, the immediate object of all religious denominations ? Time- 
serving is not the Christian’s duty : obedience to the laws is ; but of this, 
to court the smiles of the executive, forms no part. 

Again, it was gravely^ asserted, that, in advocating the separation of 
Church and State, Mr. Stephens had acted in opposition to the recorded 
sentiments of Mr. Wesley. So extraordinary — we had well nigh said ex- 
travagant — ^is the veneration in which the name and the opinions of that 
indisputably great, but yet as undoubtedly fallible, man are held, that, in 
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order to prevail upon the Conference to stamp with the seal of reprobation 
any man, or any principle, it is only necessary to show that Mr. Wesley 
thought and acted differently. The people, too, are so deeply imbued with 
the same feeling, that they cheerfully acquiesce in any measure by which 
the views of their founder appear to be carried out. If, therefore, Mr. 
Stephens’s enemies could have succeeded in proving a contrariety between 
his sentiments and those of Mr. Wpley, they might have proceeded to 
thrust him out with perfect impunity — nay, for doing so, they might 
have counted upon receiving credit and applause. Even then, however, 
they would not have been justified, in fora conscienticCy in pacing sentence 
of condemnation, much less of expulsion, against him. For it ought never 
to be forgotten, desirous as some people are that it should, that Mr. 
Weslev, in exacting obedience to the decisions of the Conference and other 
courts of Methodism, specially reserved the right of private judgment and 
liberty of conscience : and by the minutes in which this reserve is made — 
which minutes, though carefully expunged in the standard edition of Mr. 
Wesley’s works, are nevertheless not utterly erased from the esleyan- 
Methodist Statute-Book — by those minutes Mr. Stephens w'ould have been 
entitled to an acquittal, though that his opinions were opposed to those of 
Mr. Wesley had been as clear as noon-day. But the reverse is the fact; 
and the Manchester resolutions — now the resolutions of the Conference 
itself — in pronouncing Mr. Stephens’s opinions to be anti- Wesleyan, bear a 
palpable lie upon their face. Even the man w'ho is believed to have drawn 
them up, as he is known to have been their thick-and-thin supporter — even 
he seems to have felt that the corner-stone upon which they stood was not 
a A'cry secure foundation. Even he (indemnified as he is by the blind 
admiration of his followers) had not the effrontery to deny that Mr. Wesley 
had denounced the union of Church and State in the abstract : but, unable 
to be ’Candid beyond a moment, he affected to believe that it was only in 
the beginning that Mr. Wesley disapproA^ed of the union. For a good old 
abuse — for a time-halloAved error, he affected to believe, Mr. Wesley had as 
great an affection, as profound a veneration, as any bishop on the bench, or 
any preacher on the platform. It only remains to ascertain what period of 
time is necessary to convert a vice into a Aurtue ; and then it will be easy 
to calculate the commencement of the millenial era. 

The lure that Avas held out to induce the Conference to confirm the de- 
cision of the Manchester District — a decision unconstitutional in itself ; 
for the districts are administrative and not legislative assemblies, and the 
case in question, by the admission of a high authority, Avas an entirely ncAV 
case : — the lure, Ave say, that Avas held out to induce compliance with these 
nefarious and unconstitutional resolutions, Avas that, by complying, the 
Conference Avould maintain a neutral position betAveen the Church and the 
Dissenters. By Avhat ingenuity of misrepresentation the sapient assembly 
was persuaded to adopt this A'ieAV of the matter, AA'e do not profess to know; 
but it appears certain, and the fact is not at all surprising, that nearly 
nineteen tAventieths of them Av^ere preA'ailed upon to believe that such Avould 
be the effect of doing as they Avere bid in the present instance. The saga- 
cious organs of the high-church party have taken quite a different vieAv of 
this supposed neutrality. To them it bears a decidedly friendly aspect. 
The members of the Conference have been honoured Avith the title of “good 
ConservatiA^es,” and fresh OA'ertures have been made for a closer alliance 
betAveen them and the Church. Nor, to bring this part of our subject to a 
conclusion, can it be doubted that the Church-and-State journalists haA’e 
taken the correct A'iew, and the A’ieAV Avhich it is desired by the promoters 
of the conclusion Avhich has gh^en them so much gratification they should 
take of it. Tlie simple meaning of the entire string of resolutions is this : — 
“We, the members of the Wesleyan-Methodist Conference, are not Dis- 
senters ; and Ave Avill not hold felloAvship Avith any man Avho declares him- 
self to be one.” The inference is plain; if they are not Dissenters, they 
must be Churchmen ! humble layyncn of the Church of England I 
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It is time to notice the institution for the education of the Junior Preachers ; 
and on this we will be brief. We have already avowed ourselves friendly 
to the diffusion of theological learning ; but, fearing that the projected 
college would become liable to abuse, we endeavoured to show that its 
establishment was not necessary. Our fears have undergone no abatement 
since we learned the nature of the arrangements which have been decided 
upon. When we know that the man who carried the Manchester District 
triumphantly through the Conference, has been appointed President with 
unlimited authority (for which, if we are correctly informed, he unblush- 
ingly stipulated), we cannot doubt that it will be used for like purposes 
with an Act of Uniformity. Obviously it will place in the hands of its 
chief, the sole power of admitting candidates into the Wesleyan-Methodist 
ministry. Young men will enter the institution in due course as they are 
recommended from the proper quarter ; but they will never be suffered to 
pass through it, and into the regular work of the ministry, without giving 
security, in some shape or other, for observing strictly such a line of conduct 
as it may please their tyrant to prescribe to them. The full extent of his 
prescriptions it is not possible to foresee. We are sure, however, that at 
least two conditions will be rigorously enforced upon all the students, on 
pain of expulsion and consequent degradation from the position of candi- 
dates for the ministerial office. The case of Mr. Stephens suggests one of 
these conditions; and that of Mr. Forsyth, who is threatened with expulsion 
for persisting in Dr. Adam Clarke’s opinion of the sonship of Christ, the 
other. No Church-separationist and no anti-eternal-sonship-ist will be per- 
mitted to enter the institution, or, having entered, to remain, after detection 
and refusal to recant. Thus will the first effect of this innovation in Me- 
thodism be, to strangle the right of private judgment and to stifle freedom 
of inquiry; and thus, more lamentable still, will knaves and fools be so- 
licited to fill the office of the ministry. 

On the spirit and manner of the proceedings of the Conference, we have 
not space for much remark. But their mode of conducting business is not 
a whit more creditable to them than are the measures on which they have 
decided. We search in vain for marks of legislative wisdom — still more for 
that wisdom which cometh from above. Their debates do not transcend 
the dignity of a pot-house squabble. What are we to think of an assembly 
which could proceed with the trial of a man in his absence ? What are we 
to think of the utter contempt manifested for the wishes and opinions of 
the people, by the entire suppression of their protests, expostulations, and 
entreaties ? \\ hat are we to think of the debate about the propriety of 

subscribing to the Christian Advocate? M hat of an elderly gentleman, of 
fair reputation for sound sense and discretion, who, when rebuked by his 
junior for presuming to subscribe to that journal, turned round, and, like a 
blubbering school-boy with his finger in his eye, attempted to justify him- 
self by criminating one of his brethren? What of the individual thus 
suddenly involved in the same condemnation, when, in one breath, he denied 
that he took in the obnoxious publication and acknowledged that he bought 
it, number by number, as it appeared ? What are we to think of the fre- 
quent tumults — one of which became so utterly irrepressible, that the 
President was constrained either to call on another question, or actually to 
dissolve the assembly ? W hat sort of a state of things does it bespeak, 
when an individual cannot be seen talking to his friend, without exciting 
the suspicions of his brethren, and being dragged up to the bar of the Con- 
ference ? and what, when, in words which a common carman would hardly 
address to the sweeper of a crossing, he is told that his protestations of 
innocence are not believed ? M hat sort of order, and what sort of fairness, 
reign in an assembly where one member has liberty to interrogate another 
at his pleasure, and in questions to which he impudently declares he 
requires no answer, to insinuate that he has been guilty of misconduct ? 
But there is no end to the instances which might be adduced to show, that 
the business of Conference is conducted in a manner which betokens any 
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thing but Christian liberty, Christian prudence, and that meekness of 
wisdom which ought to characterise the devoted servants of the most high God. 

It is, upon the whole, abundantly evident, that the direct tendency of the 
Wesleyan-Methodist Conference, as at present constituted and conducted, 
is to encourage profligate expenditure, to shackle the consciences of rnen, 
and to extinguish Christian charity. These all are seeds of destruction, 
deeply sowed and luxuriantly germinating in the heart of AVesleyan Me- 
thodism. By whom, or by what means, are they to be eradicated ? A\ e 
solemnly declare our conviction, after mature thought, that by no earthly 
means can the integrity of the Wesleyan-Methodist Connexion be preserved, 
but by an immediate change in the constitution of its ruling assemblies. An 
infusion of the laity, of men chosen, not because they are rich, but because 
they are of good report for the clearness of their understandings, the ho- 
nesty of their characters, and the depth of their piety,— this, under the 
blessing of God, would restore order out of confusion, and raise prosperity 
from decline. Laymen would regulate the finances under a salutary con- 
sciousness that they were dealing with their own money. By their inde- 
pendence they would prevent wholesome discipline from degenerating into 
capricious tyranny ; and by their general habits of business they would faci- 
litate the progress of discussion, and cause the deliberations of the Conference 
and other assemblies to proceed with smoothness and dispatch. The presence 
of two classes of men would operate as a mutual check ; and that reck- 
lessness of temper which is encouraged by the consciousness that no one is 
present who is not of “the order,” would not break forth in sallies so dangerous 
to Christian charity, and so disgraceful to an assembly of the ministers of 
peace. But these are reasons drawn from expediency. The strongest 
argument in favour of introducing lay delegates into the Conference and 
into the District Meetings, is drawn from Scripture, which gives the Wes- 
leyan Methodists a right to demand the change. 



THE LONDON MERCHANT AND THE PUBLIC CONA’EYANCES. 

As questions which can ne’er be sounded. 

On modes of faith are ofttimes founded ; 

So knots were raised on modes of travel, 
Which thsT who raised could not unravel. 

“ Well,” quoth the gentleman in waiting, 

“ I see no end to your debating : 

By time your matters you arrange, 

’Twill be too late to go on ’Change. 

Of your dispute a happy issue. 

Believe me, is the worst 1 wish you ; 

For my part, I'm in haste to know 
The rate at which exchanges go. 

Besides, there is Lord Althorp's budget. 

’Tis therefore well that I can trudge it — 
Well, that while I must go without 
Your aid, I’m also free from gout.” 

The merchant threw his mantle o’er him, 
And, thankful for the legs that bore liim. 

Left those who’d leisure to dispute ; 

Y'hile he pressed on with agile foot, 

And entered the Exchange quadrangle. 

Ere ended the vociferous wrangle. 

MORAL. 

Each sect pretends to it is given 
To lead by surest road to heaven ; 

But, while the rivals are conteinling 
With bigot rancour never-ending. 

The simple word is leading many 
Thitlier, without the aid of any. 



A merchant once, like many more, 

Stood waiting at his o\vu front door. 

Till some conveyance he should meet. 
Would set him down in Fenchurch-street. 
At length, a cloud of dust approaches, 
Pregnant rvdth omnibi and coaches : 

Each cad, an Argus in disguise, 

Th’ intending traveller espies ; 

And round him in a crowd they come. 
Each lauding his viaticum. 

There is not one, as all attest. 

Which is not better than the rest. 

Tliis hangs on such elastic springs. 

It runs as easy as the Ixiug s ; 

That holds, both cad and driver say. 

The noiseless tenour ot its way: 

T’other, although its windows rattle. 

Is drawn by such superior cattle: 

While, from a fourth, he nothing hears, ^ 
Save, “ Mine, your honour’s, ShilUbeer’s.” 
All their superior merit plead : 

Their safety some, and some their speed ; 
But, though they all invite his choice. 

He’s not allowed to have a voice. 

Anon the tongues whose rival clamours, 
Just as so many blacksmiths’ hammers. 
The merchant’s ear, like anvil, smote. 
Changed the direction of their note ; 

And ’mong themselves, no more uniting 
To beg his custom, turned to fighting, — 
The merits of their several cattle 
And carriages the cause of battle. 
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‘ ORIGINAL SKETCHES of SERMONS by ROBERT HALL.— No. IV. 

I * 3 John, 5 — 8. — Beloved, thou doeat faithfully udialsocver thoudoest to the brethren and to 

strangers, which have borne witness of thy charity before the church ; whom if thou bring for- 
ward on their journey after a godly sort, thou shalt do well. Because that for his name's sake 
they went forth, taking nothing of the Gentiles." 

This short epistle is generally supposed to have been written by John, 

[ the beloved disciple, who, though one of the chief of the apostles, yet, 

|! from motives of modesty, styles himself an elder. Some learned men 

' dissent from this opinion, and suppose the WTiter to be John the presbyter. 

It is not necessary, however, to notice the arguments employed on both 
sides to settle this question ; nor is it quite certain what was the precise 
nature of the transaction alluded to throughout the w’^hole of this epistle. 

One thing, however, is clear — namely, that certain converts had gone 
forth to preach the Gospel to the heathen. Whether they had in this 
instance commenced their operations irregularly, or in a manner regardless 
of the order then prevalent among the churches, which would account for 
Diotrephes’s not receiving them with the usual courtesy, is uncertain. 

But let the departure from ecclesiastical etiquette be what it might, it did 
not prevent the commendation of an apostle on their zealous attempts for 
the diffusion of the Gospel, nor the exercise of pious benevolence on the 
part of the beloved Gains, in affording them his countenance and support. 

Honest zeal in the cause of God is at all times to be preferred to form and 
ceremony, and the mere externals of religion. 

The apostle expresses a persuasion that what he did was done “ faithfully,” 
and that those to w'hom he alluded were deserving of his patronage, because 
they went forth for Christ’s sake, taking nothing of the Gentiles. In the 
first ages of Christianity, no attempt was made by ministers to obtain a 
remuneration of their services, and they had no expectation of deriving any 
emolument from the exercise of the sacred office ; yet the example ©f Gautxs, 
in helping forward these voluntary missionaries, was highly worthy of 
imitation. The conduct of those who go forth in the present day to evan- 
gelize the heathen, is no doubt very highly to be commended ; and if we 
help them forward on their journey after a godly sort, we also shall do well. 

TTie direct means of advancing the kingdom of Christ is by preaching, 
rather than by the distribution of books, which might gratify the taste of 
reading and literary men, but would scarcely have any influence on the 
ignorant and uninformed. When Christ promulgated his Gospel, he raised 
up a few holy men, and gave them a commission to proclaim the good 
tidings among all nations, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
he had commanded them. The simplicity of the message they had to 
deliver, rendered it alike adapted to minds of every grade and character ; 
and though the apostles were plain men, generally destitute of literary 
acquirements, yet, bearing with them a message from heaven, accompanied 
with the necessary attestations, the world was awed and subdued before 
them. These original missionaries being chiefly unlettered men, unprepared 
to encounter the subtilties of refined philosophers, or detect the sophistry 
of their antagonists, w’ho contemptuously called theirs “ the foolishness of 
preaching,” supernatural effects became necessary to establish the divine 
authority of their mission. Such miraculous interference is no longer 
requisite in the church, seeing that the doctrines of Christianity now lie !f 

open to general inspection, and are susceptible of proof from the ordinary ? 

sources of moral and historic evidence. 

The method of extending religious know'ledge by preaching is almost ? 

peculiar to the apostolic age ; heathen nations do not appear to have adopted 
it, and the Hebrew^ prophets but very rarely. Preaching was a novel and 
very popular practice, and the apostles of our Lord appear to have set the 
example. Their leading character w^as that of witnesses, and their language 
in effect, “ I have a message from God unto thee,” Without incurring 
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the charge of arrogance, they could truly say, “ We are of God : he that 
knoweth God, heareth us : he that knoweth not God, heareth not us. That 
which we have seen and heard, declare we unto you.” This summary and 
authoritative mode of instruction was eminently adapted to the character 
they sustained, as the immediate ambassadors of heaven. 

Ilie apostles, as needs be, were eye-witnesses of the leading facts con- 
tained in the Gospel, and were sent to proclaim them among all nations. 
The Divine Being was pleased to break that silence which he had long 
maintained, by sending forth his ambassadors with the ministry of recon- 
ciliation; and the sound went into all the earth, and their words unto the 
ends of the world. Their message imported not only the lost and ruined 
state of man ; they also announced the actual appearance of the Saviour, 
and that God in Christ Jesus was now reconciling the world unto himself, 
not imputing their trespasses unto them. 

The apostle John, however, after commending the zeal of these early 
missionaries, and the benevolent conduct of the beloved Gaius in helping 
them on their journey, proceeds to notice the obligations of Christians in 
general in reference to this matter, and says, lie ought to receive smcA, that 
we might he fellow-helpers to the truth. 

The ministry of the word is the standing and ordinary means of salvation, 
and it pleases God by “ the foolishness of preaching,” as the despisers of 
the Gospel have termed it, to save them that believe : yet, as all good men 
cannot preach, and none can carry the tidings of salvation to the heathen 
world except they be sent, we have a most important duty to perform in 
helping them forward in their work, and otherwise becoming fellow-helpers 

to the truth. . . i r i. • 

He who professes to care for the souls of men, while unmindful of their 
^temporal welfare, cannot be sincere. He who cares for the bodies of men, 
and not for their souls, may indeed be sincere ; but he inverts the natural 
order of things, since the soul is infinitely more valuable than the body ; 
for what shall it profit a man, if he should gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul ? Let us therefore direct our attention to those means espe- 
cially, which may, through a divine blessing, tend to promote the^ general 
interests of religion, and constitute us “ fello\y-helpers to the truth.” 

Among the most efficient means of promoting the salvation of mankind, 
is a holy and exemplary life and conversation. He that keeps Christ s 
sayings, and is not only a hearer but a doer of the word, contributes much 
to the diffusion of the Gospel, by furnishing evidence of its power and 
efficacy on the heart and life, far beyond all that can be advanced on the 
score of argument. Faith is of little value if it be not productive of holy 
obedience ; and were believers more remarkable than they are for purity of 
principle, and a greater degree of spirituality and heavenly-mindedness, 
their character would possess a dignity that would carry weight and con- 
sequence into every department of society, and would speak with irresistible 
energy to the hearts and consciences of men. 

Paganism would probably have sunk into the shades of obscurity long 
before this time, had those who professed Christianity lived according to 
its sacred dictates. Our commerce with Pagan nations might have con- 
tributed largely to this object ; but it is well known that most, if not all 
commercial men, have either been avowed infidels, or mere nominal Chris- 
tians. If they have in foreign parts retained the Christian name, it is but 
too evident that they have done no honour to that holy name by which they 
are called. It is commonly observed among the heathen, that a Luropean, 
as soon as he crosses the equator, is unbaptised, and becomes more destitute 
of religious decency than even the Pagans themselves. On one occasion a 
European was appointed to an official situation in the court of a Pagan 
prince, who sent a messenger to the governor-general, requesting he would 
send him a man who would at least have the decency to pay some regard to 
the ten commandments. 



OFFICES AND DISCIPLINE IN THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST.* 

ITie present age is one of great religious enterprise ; the primitive zeal 
and ardour of the Church appears to be re-awakened, and the great object 
of its establishment in the world is now more prominently brought out to 
view, and is pursued with more steady, strenuous, and persevering exertion. 

To be the salt of the earth, and the light of the world, Christian society 
was instituted ; and, for the accomplishment of this benevolent purpose, 
various gifts were bestowed upon its members. With these talents they 
should have occupied till their Lord came : but, alas ! a long night 
fell on the church. Shrouded in darkness, its glory has been concealed 
from the nations ; and, while the bridegroom has delayed his coming, all its 
virgins have slumbered and slept. At length, however, her light is come, 
and the glory of the Lord is arisen upon her. The mountain of the Lord’s 
house is beginning to be established in the top of the mountains, and all 
nations are flowing unto it. The designed character of the church is again 
becoming conspicuous : for the Lord is creating upon every dwelling-place 
of Mount Zion, and upon her assemblies, a cloud and a smoke by day, and 
the shining of a flaming fire by night ; and upon all the gloty there is a de- [ 

fence. Not in our towns merely, but in our \dllages, and in our hamlets, ‘ 1 

institutions of benevolence may be found ; and Missionary and Sabbath- 
school societies connect themselves with the feeblest churches of the ' 

Redeemer. Talent of every description is now called into exercise ; and any 
abilities individuals possess are put in request for the service of the church, 
in some department or other. But, connected with this activity, a spirit of 
investigation has also been awakened ; and the desire to remove every cor- 
ruption from the institutions and the discipline of the primitive churches 
of Christ, becomes more and more prevalent. 

By the phrase “ the churches of Christ,” is intended distinct Christian 
societies, in which the death of Christ is commemorated as the propitiation 4 

for sin, and in which the members have “ fellowship” with each other ‘‘ in 
the apostles’ doctrine, in breaking of bread, and in prayers.” “The ». 

Church,” or the “ church of God,” emphatically, is composed of his saints, 
whether in heaven or on earth, who have made a covenant with him by 
sacrifice, under whatever dispens-ation they once lived, or to whatever deno- 
mination of his professing people they now belong. The Greek word 
*eKK\r}(na denotes simply an assembly, as in Acts xix. 32 ; but, when it is 
limited, as it generally is in the New Testament, to the disciples of Christ, 
it implies either a single society, or the whole Christian community. It is 
never employed in sacred writ, in the singular number, to denote, as in ' 

modern usage, the several churches belonging to a province or a nation, or 
to imply any particular denomination of Christians. Such phraseology as 
the Church of England, or the Church of Scotland, the Episcopal or Pres- 
byterian Church, or the Lutheran or Reformed Church, is wholly modem. 

♦ We publish this article, not because we agree in all the deductions and inferences of the 
dispassionate and able writer, but because he sets a good example of appealing to the Scrip- 
tures alone, and his researches may have the effect of exciting closer investigation in that > 

quarter. — Ed. \ 
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In primitive times the plural number was used when more congregations 
than one were intended, as the churches in Asia, or the churches in Mace- 
donia ; but, to express the collective idea of the whole body of Christ’s 
disciples, the singular number was employed, which came afterwards to be 
distinguished hy the epithet catholic, and then the phrase, the catholic, or 
the universal church, came into general use.* The Church of Rome has 
assumed this epithet ; but Protestants cannot allow it the exclusive appro- 
priation of this term, as its communion is not universal, and as other com- 
munities of Christians are not to be considered as excluded from the church 
of Christ. 

The members of the Church of Rome are, therefore, more properly deno- 
minated Roman Catholics, as, like the members of the Church of England, 
or of any other denomination, they form but one section, or division, of the 
nominal church of God. Every society of sincere believers in Christ, who 
confide in his divine and intercessory character, are devoted to his service, 
and are united in love — however they may be distinguished by minor dif- 
ferences, or in whatever age or place they may dwell — is to be considered a 
church of Christ, and a constituent part of that universal “ church of God 
which he has purchased with his own blood.” In these churches the word 
of God is preached, the apostles’ doctrine is developed and enforced, the 
typical bread of life, is broken and distributed, the bread, too, which 
perisheth, as occasion requires, is likewise supplied ; and, v/hen assembled 
in the name of the Lord Jesus “with one accord, in one place,’’ the mem- 
bers unite in solemn prayer, and the devout worship of Almighty God. 
Each individual, therefore, in these churches, may exclaim, in the language 
of the ancient creed, “ I believe in the holy catholic church, the commu- 
nion of saints, the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the body, and 
the life everlasting.” 

The offices in the churches of Christ are either general or particular, 
ambulatory or local, according as they may have respect to the gathering 
and the edification of the churches connectively, or as they may refer to 
the exercise of the pastoral care, and the management of the temporal con- 
cerns in the churches, singly considered. “ Christ gave some, apostles 
observes St. Paul, “ and some, prophets ; and some, evangelists ; and some, 
pastors and teachers ; for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ.” The first two of these 
offices appear to have been extraordinary and temporary, and to have been 
filled by inspired men, for the purpose of doctrinally “ edifying the body of 
Christ,” after having laid the “ foundation” of his church, “Jesus Christ 
himself being the head corner-stone.”f The office of the “ evangelists” 
has also, without authority or reason, been considered to have been designed 
to be only temporary and auxiliary to that of the “ apostles and prophets,” 
and not to have been intended to be preserved and filled in succeeding 
ages. But, from the nature of the object to be accomplished by officers of 
this description- the evangelization of the world “ through the work of the 
ministry” — and from the express direction of the Apostle Paul to Timothy,:}: 
to commit to faithful men the same ministry he had himself received, it is 
evident that this office, as well as that of the “ pastors and teachers,” must 
be considered to belong, pennanently, to the church of God. The first 
order of this class of officers were wholly devoted to the work of the mi- 
nistry ,§ assisted the apostles in the ])lantation of the churches, and were 
by them, temporarily and successively, || stationed in the churches so 
planted, to exercise the pastoral care, and the ministry of the word. As 
the apostles filled their office distinctively, as the witnesses of the resurrec- 
tion, and the inspired messengers of Christ, to lay the foundations of the 
church ; as they were assisted, in this latter function, by the inspired pro- 



* Campbell’s Lectures on Ecclesiastical History- 
+ Ephesians ii. 20. j 2 Epistle ii. 2. 5 1 Timothy iv. 15- II Titus i. 5 and iii. 12. 
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phets, and were to have no successors ; so, in the more ordinary character 
of ministers of the word, they were assisted by the evangelists, and are to 
be succeeded by them, as ambassadors to the world, till all its “ kingdoms 
become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ.” To this office the 
evangelists were ordained by apostles, or evangelists, in conjunction with, 
or in succession to, the laying on of the hands of the elders of the church 
that sent them out.* 

Hence Paid writes to Timothy : I charge thee before God, and the Lord 

Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick and the dead at his appearing and 
his kingdom ; preach the word; be instant in season, out of season; reprove, 
rebuke, exhort, with all long-suffering and doctrine. Watch thou in all 
things, endure afflictions, do the work of an evangelist, make full proof of 
thy ministry.”f As I besought thee to abide still at Ephesus, when I went 
into Macedonia, that thou mightest charge some that they teach no other 
doctrine, neither give heed to fables and endless genealogies, which minister 
questions, rather than godly edifying which is in faith ; so do.”:[ “ Till 

I come, give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine. Neglect 
not the gift that is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy, with the 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery. Meditate upon these things; 
give th 3 ’’self wholly to them ; that thy profiting maj’’ appear to all. Take 
heed unto thyself, and unto the doctrine; continue in them ; for in doing 
this thou shalt both save thyself and them that hear thee.”§ “ For I am 
now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith. 
Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that day: and not to me only, 
but unto all them also that love his appearing. Do thy diligence to come 
shortly unto me : for Demas hath forsaken me, having loved this present 
world, and is departed into Thessalonica; Crescens to Galatia, Titus unto 
Dalmatia. Only Luke is with me. Take Mark and bring him with thee ;‘ 
for he is profitable to me for the ministry. And Tychicus have I sent to 
Ephesus. Erastus abode at Corinth : but Trophimus have I left at Miletum 
sick. Do th}" diligence to come before winter.”|l There are but two 
persons expressly styled evangelists in the New Testament, Philip,^ and 
Timothy** ; but, as evangelists were given for the work of the ministry, and 
as the charge given to Titus is similar to that given to Timothj", we may 
conclude that he, and Artem.as, and Tychicus, — one or the other of whom 
was to succeed him in his office in the churches of Crete,tt and many 
others mentioned in the epistles of Paul, w'ere both evangelists and messen- 
gers of and to the churches of Christ. “ Whether any do inquire of 
Titus,” remarks the apostle, “he is my partner and fellow-helper concerning 
you ; or our brethren be inquired of, (supposed to be Luke and Apollos,) 
they are the messengers of the churches and the glory of Christ.”:J::J; These 
messengers were the chosen bearers of the “ liberality” of the churches of 
Macedonia and Achaia to the churches of Judea: they were bearers also of 
the gospel message to mankind under the direction of the apostle : their 
“ praise was in the gospel” ministry ; and they were signal instruments in 
advancing the “ glory of Christ.” Under what direction the evangelists 
visited and presided in the churches after the death of the apostles, or 
whether they had any prescribed plan to guide their movements or not, we 
are not informed. The original order of itinerant evangelists, however, 
appears to have been kept up for some time, until, as noticed by St. John,§§ 

“ many antichrists,” “ many false prophets,” “ many deceivers,” went 
forth into the world; and, until the inferior order of local and subordinate 
pastors and teachers, the elders, or bishops, usurped “ the pre-eminence,” 

* l 'I’imothy iv. 14; 2 Timothy i. 6 and ii.7. 
t 2 'i iniothy iv. 1, 2, 5. t I Timothy i. 3, 4. § Chap. iv. 13— 16. 

II 2 Timothy iv. 6 — 12, 20, 2i. 

If Acts xxi-8. ** 2 Timothy iv. 5. ++ Titus iii. ic. 2 Corinth viii. S3. 

§§ 1 Epistle ii. IB. & iv. 1. 2 Epistle 7* 3 Epistle 5—11 
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and, like Diotrephes, disregarded even tlie apostolical authority, would not 
receive, on their journey, the brethren sent by him, and cast out of the 
church those members who did. The seven churches of Asia, to whom the 
epistles of Christ in the Revelations were sent, were each under the super- 
intendence of its “ angel,” or messenger ; and the angel of the church of 
Ephesus, who at that time filled the chief pastoral office, is commended for 
trying and detecting those who falsely assumed to be apostles or messen- 
gers from other churches. The functions of this office appear to be : 

1 . The preaching of the word, and the gathering of churches to Christ. * 

2. The exercise of the chief pastoral authority, temporarily, permanently, 

or interchangeably, in the churches so gathered. f 3. The selection and 
ordination of faithful men to fill the same office as themselves. ;}: 4. The 

ordination of local elders and deacons in the churches under their care. § 
And 5. The superintendence and control of the deacons in the appro- 
priation of the churches’ funds. |1 In order to exercise a more vigilant 
inspection and government of the churches, and to counteract such evils as 
those to which St. John alludes in the case of Diotrephes, the evangelists 
appear, as their number increased, to have confined their labours within 
narrower bounds, and, at length, to have taken up their permanent resi- 
dence in the churches. This was the case in the seven churches of Asia, 
where, as the messengers of Christ, the stars he held in his right hand, 
they were addressed in so many epistles by the great Head of the church, 
through the instrumentality of the beloved disciple. The evangelist 
Timothy is supposed to have been the “ angel ” of the church at Ephe- 
sus, and to Tiave suffered martyrdom in that city, about A. D. 97, a 
little before the return of St. John from the Isle of Patmos. At an earlier 
period they changed their stations under the direction of the apostles, or 
resided but a short time in the churches they planted or assisted to plant, 
proceeding, on the ordination of elders, to toil in fresh fields of labour, to 
break up new ground, and to bring it within the enclosure of the church. 
Compare Titus i. 5, with 2 Timothy iv. 10, and Titus iii. 12. It was the 
circumstance of their permanent residence, and their exercising the chief 
pastoral authority in the churches, together with the usurpation of the 
presiding elders where no evangelist resided, that most probably gave rise 
to the order of unscriptural bishops in the following century. 

The second order of this class of officers, the “ pastors and teachers,” 
although Ipcally employed in feeding the flock of God and taking the over- 
sight thereof, might not have been entirely separated from their worldly 
callings, to be wholly engaged in the \vork of “ perfecting the saints.” At 
least, if, by pastors and teachers, the same officers are intended who, else- 
where, are termed elders, there is nothing in the epistles to Timothy and 
Titus, where the qualifications of these officers are mentioned, that, as in 
the case of the evangelists, leads us necessarily to suppose that this was the 
fact. On the contrary, it is intimated that in particular instances some of 
the elders would be more separated to the work than others ; and that, in 
all such cases, a more abundant provision should be made to enable them 
to discharge the functions of their office. “ Let the elders that rule well be 
counted worthy of double honour, especially they who labour in the Avord 
and doctrine.” The apostle assumed either that some of the elders were 
more engaged and skilful in ruling, and more laborious and constant in 
preaching than others ; or, as the passage is understood by Macknight, 
that, while some were rulers and others preachers, there were others 
again who exercised both these functions, were more fully engaged in them, 
and had greater claims upon the church to assist in providing for their 
sustenance and support. But, as there is nothing conflicting in these pro- 
positions, they both may be received as conveying the genuine and full 



• 2 Timothy iv. 2, + Rev. ii. 2, 20« J 2 Timothy ii- 2. § Titus i. 5. 1 Timothy iii. 10; 

1! 1 'i'imothy v. 16, 17. ^ 1 Timothy v. 17. 
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meaning of the text. If this be admitted, it will be seen that the language 
of the apostle to the Ephesians is both discriminating and precise, in dis- 
tinguishing between the orders of the Christian ministry, and in marking 
the inferior and local order as including the offices of pastor and teacher. 
“ He gave some evangelists ; and some, pastors and teachers.” The same 
class and order of officers are probably intended in the thirteenth chapter 
of the Hebrews, where they are spoken of as having the rule over the 
church; or, more literally, as being its leaders^ or guides. The more gene- 
ral appellative, however, is that of elders ; and that this title of respect, as 
well as of seniority, included the office of bishop or pastor, is evident from 
the address of the Apostle Paul to the elders of the church at Ephesus, 
whom he styles bishops or overseers over the flock ; and also from the first 
chapter of his epistle to Titus, where the qualifications of a bishop are men- 
tioned in reference to the elders Titus had to ordain. Whether in the as- 
sembly of these pastors, each, in the absence of an evangelist, presided in 
rotation, or whether one of the number was chosen permanently to fill that 
office, cannot be determined ; but that one did preside in their consistory, 
and that the office was permanent, is probable from the eighth verse of the 
twelfth of the epistle to the Romans ; where, in instructions to church 
officers, the apostle exhorteth that “ he that ruleth ” should do so “ with 
diligence.” The functions of those officers appear to have been the taking 
the oversight of the flock, and the exercise of the ministry of the word, as 
subordinate pastors and teachers under the evangelists.* As the evange- 
lists travelled, and were frequently absent from the churches, the elders 
would rule or preside in their assemblies for ordinary worship, or the more 
solemn act of breaking of bread ;f would prescribe the order in which the 
spiritual men were to exercise their various gifts ; % and, as an ecclesiastical 
council, would deliberate upon the admission and rejection of members, 
and arbitrate between them for the settlement of any differences that might 
arise.§ They seem, in fact, to have been fully competent to the local, or- 
dinary, and mtervenient instruction and government of the churches, and to 
have been subject to the occasional visitation of apostles and evangelists 
for the inspection and guidance of their conduct, |1 and for the filling up by 
ordination of any vacancies among them that might from time to time oc- 
cur. In this manner the evangelist Timothy** was frequently sent by the 
apostle to instruct and guide the churches, while Archippus, probably, was 
the resident evangelist in the church at Colosse, when Paul wrote: “Say 
to Archippus, take heed to the ministry which thou hast received in the 
Lord, that thou fulfil it.”ft The occasional absence of the evangelists 
from the churches, furnishes an answer to an objection to the fact of the 
existence of a superior order of ministers to the elders, taken from the 
silence of the apostle, in respect to such an order, in his epistle to the Phi- 
lippians, when he inscribed it “to all the saints in Christ Jesus which are 
at Philippi, with the bishops and deacons.” Let it also be remembered 
that the Apostle unites Timothy with himself in writing this epistle, and jwo- 
mises to send him shortly as a son who served with him in the Gospel, “for 
I have no man like-minded,” he observes, “who will naturally care for 
your state. ”§§ That a bishop in the apostolic church was not a superior 
officer, superintending one congregation, and having presbyters or elders 
under him, is evident, not only from these two titles being used synony- 
mously, as descriptive of the same office, but also from the circumstance of 
there being many bishops in one church, such as the elders of the church of 
Ephesus, over whom the Holy Ghost had made them overseers. Where, an 
evangelist resided, the duty of presiding in the presbytery would naturally 
devolve on him ; but, as the churches multiplied and were enlarged, the 



* See 1 Thessalonians v. 12. 1 Timothy iii. 5. Tirus i. 9. 
t Acts XX. 7- , t 1 Corinthians xiv. 31. § I Corinthians vi. 1 — 5. || iTimothyi, 3. 

If Titus i. 5. ** 1 Corinthians iv. 17. Philippians it. 19 — 23. 1 Thess. iii. 2. 

ft Coloss.iv, 17. U Pbibppiansi, 1. §§ Philippians ii. 20. 
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office of the evangelist was absorbed in that of the presiding elder, and was 
thenceforward exercised, somewhat altered in the nature of its functions, as 
well as in its name, by the chief pastor of the church. The titles of bishop, 
and guide, or leader, by way of eminence and distinction, were now as- 
sumed, as well as that of president ; and, while itinerancy was abandoned, 
ordination was retained as their prerogative solely, and, through this rite, 
they set apart and constituted bishops and presbyters as distinct orders of 
the clergy. This change aj)pears to have taken place soon after the death 
of St. John, and of the original evangelists ordained by the apostles ; for 
Ignatius, in the beginning of the second century, mentions the distinction 
between the three orders of bishoj)s, presbyters, and deacons. 

A second class of church officers were the deacons. Their office was to 
take charge, and minister in the appropriation, of the funds and charities 
of the churches. It was first instituted by the apostles, who, upon the 
nomination of the church, appointed seven persons to superintend the daily 
ministration, while as yet the believers “ were together, and had all things 
common.” When this temporary arrangement ceased, they would have the 
charge of providing for the entertainment of the “ brethren” who travelled 
for the propagation of the Gospel, and of such “ strangers” as may have 
been exiled from their country during the prevalence of persecution. Com- 
pare third epistle of John, verses fifth, sixth, and seventh, with the second 
verse of the thirteenth chapter of the epistle to the Hebrews. The visiting 
and the relieving of the sick, and of the confessors of Christ who might be 
imprisoned for his sake, would form also a part of their duty. “ Remem- 
ber them that ‘are in bonds, as bound with them,” is the injunction of the 
apostle ; “ and them which suffer adversity, as being yourselves also in the 
body.”* In the discharge of these duties, they were to distribute the 
bounty of the church to those who were in need “ with simplicity,” and to 
“ show mercy” to such as were in bonds with cheerfulness.”f Persons 
of both sexes, it seems, were employed in the performance of these works of 
mercy and benevolence, as “ Phebe, a servant of the church at Cenchrea,” 
is commanded by St. Paul as “ a succourer of many, and of himself also.”I 
Engaged in attending the apostles and the evangelists in the discharge of 
their arduous duties, the office of a deacon would serve as a noviciate to 
that of the ministry ; and to this the apostle alludes in his first epistle to 
Timothy.il “ They that have used the office of a deacon well, purchase to 
themselves a good degree, and great boldness in the faith which is in 
Christ Jesus.” Philip, a deacon in the church at Jerusalem, became an 
evangelist ; and, in some instances, possibly, the deacons continued to 
serve that office, even when chosen to be elders, pastors, or rulers in the 
church. 

Discipline in Christian churches is the mode of enforcing what is taught, 
the administration of the laws l)y which they are governed. These laws 
refer to the acts of admission or expulsion of the members ; to the appoint- 
ment or deposition of the officers ; and to all such other official proceedings 
as may hav^e for their object the increase and edification of the churches, 
and the preservation of their purity in doctrine and morals. The essential 
principles of ecclesiastical law were given to the New Testament churches 
by Christ, personally ;§ and also through the commandments and practice 
of the apostles of our Lord and Saviour.^ Whatever regulations in future 
time might become requisite, as varying circumstances might arise, were 
left to be framed by the churches themselves through their rulers,** accord- 
ing to the principles then established. Thus, as it respects the ministry of 
the word and the founding of churches, this business is the privilege, not 
to say the duty, of every believer in Christ, under the influence of the Holy 
Ghost, when thrown by the providence of God among the heathen, or where 

* Heb. xiii. 2. t Rom. xi.8. t Rom. xvi. 1 , 2 . |1 Ch. iii. 13 . § Matth. xviii. 15— 19. 

If % Peter iii. 2 . ** Heb. xiii. I7. 
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the Gospel is not preached, and where, consequently, no schism can he pro- 
duced. Compare the second of Acts from the 14th to the 18th verse, with 
the 4th verse of the 8 th chapter, and the 1 9th verse, and from thence to the 
23d of the 11th chapter. “They that v/ere scattered abroad went every 
w^here preaching the word.” It is, how'ever, the duty of the evangelists, in 
conjunction with the elders of the churches, solemnly to set apart, and to 
ordain, able and faithful men to be wholly devoted to this work.* The ad- 
mission of members into the church through the ordinance of baptism, is 
the duty of the evangelists, or those whom they appoint ?f If the candidates 
be infants, they must be the infant children of a believing parent only;]; but, 
if the candidates be adult persons, baptism is not to be administered except 
on the profession of a cordial faith in Christ. § The expulsion of members 
is effected by the authority of an evangelist, or of a presbytery under his 
directions, either for heretical doctrine |1 or immoral conduct. 5F Expulsion 
consists in interdiction from the Lord’s table, and the withdrawal of minis- 
terial intercourse and counsel. ** The aposiles had the power of punishing 
miraculously by delivering offenders unto Satan for the destruction of the 
flesh ; but no such power belongs to their successors in the ministry : they 
are not to emjdoy any secular power even, or inflict any civil detriment, to 
give effect to their censures, or terror to their excommunications. The late 
Rev. Richard Watson, in commenting on Matthew ch. 20, verses 25 and 26, ^ 
has observed : — “ The government which Christ and his apostles have 
established in the church is wholly adapted to it as a spiritual society, and 
consists — 1. Indirection; 2. In brotherly reproof when a fault has been 
committed ; 3. In faithful, but patient, admonition when it is persisted in ; 
and, 4. In exclusion from the table of the Lord, the visible sign of com- 
munion, but with no infliction of civil disabilities or penalties.” 

But, for any thing short of dangerous heresy, or wilful continuance in 
open sin, it does not ai)pear that the members were to be expelled from 
communion and intercourse with the church. The Corinthians, though 
carnal, and having strifes and divisions among themselves, were yet consi- 
dered as babes in Christ. Timothy was to administer public rebuke to an 
elderft who might sin, that others might fear ; and even the incestuous Co- 
rinthian, when humbled, v'as to be forgiven and comforted, lest he should 
be swallowed uj) with overmuch sorrow.];]; Local church officers, it has 
been seen, were appointed by the authority of the evangelists, who, of 
course, could supersede such appointments ; and, as to those evangelists 
who became immoral in life, or erroneous in doctrine, the people were not 
to receive them into their houses, or bid them God speed.§§ For the diffu- 
sion of the faith the evangelists committed to faithful men the things they 
had heard of the apostles, that they might teach others also.|||| These, as the 
Apostle John observes, for God’s name sake “ went forth, taking nothing 
of the Gentiles,” and were to be received of the churches, that so the pri- 
vate members “might be fellow-helpers of the truth.”1T^ Supported thus, 
and helped forward on their journeys, they would preach the word, raise 
churches, and, in the latter years of their ministry, would probably take up 
their permanent abode, and preside, as “angels,” in some one of those 
churches, or succeed to the permanent residence in others they had pre- 
viously visited. But, as the churches in which no evangelists resided had 
presiding elders, and as these gradually assumed all the functions of the 
cAic/‘pastorshi}), the title “The xVngel ” was soon superseded by that of “The 
Bishop.” It is not likely, therefore, that there existed any bond of union 
among the evangelists after the death of the apostles, or that they exercised 
any collective and mutual jurisdiction over the churches, or any discipline 
over each other. Superseded by the bishops, who locally exercised their 
functions in established churches, their order would not thenceforward be 



* 2 Timothy ii. 2, and 1 Timothy iv. Id. 15. t Acts viii. 38, and .s. 48. J 1 Cor. vii. U. 
i Acts viii. 37. 11 Titus iii. 10. ^ Comp. Cor. iv. 17 and v. 1, 5. ** I Tim. vi. 5. 

ft 1 Tim. V. 20. 2 Cor. ii. 7. §§ 2 John 10, 11. 1111 2 Tim. ii. 2. 3 John 7, 8. 
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seen, in the purity of its original institution, except in the case of Mis- 
sionaries sent to the “ regions beyond,” to exercise an itinerant ministry 
and government in the churches they might plant. In all those cases in* 
which Missionaries go forth, as the seventy disciples went, without scrip or 
purse, their undertaking, their ministry, and their success, will furnish 
abundant evidence of the continued purity of their character ; but, when 
supported by the churches at home, or when they succeed to the ministry 
and government of circuits of churches already formed, whether inter- 
changeably or permanently, a national or provincial connexion of the 
evangelists, empowered, through the submission of the churches, to exer- 
cise a mild and wholesome discipline over each other, for the preservation 
of their doctrinal and moral purity, is a regulation which has been success- 
fully put to the test of experience. Nor are there wanting, in the New 
Testament, intimations of a connexion among the evangelists in the days 
of the apostles. The transaction recorded in the fifteenth chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles, was rather a communication between the churches of 
Antioch and Jerusalem, respecting a point of important doctrine, which 
could be resolved by the inspired apostles only, under whose personal 
direction the church and elders at Jerusalem then were. They accordingly 
write: — “ It seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us, to lay upon you no 
greater burthen than these necessary things,” &c. But, in the appointment 
and change of the stations of the evangelists, under the direction of the 
Apostle Paul, a kind of connexion among them is evident; and, as the 
other apostles would choose and employ helpers likewise, they doubtless 
exercised a similar rule over those whom they employed. Provincial con- 
nexions may be more eligible than national ones, provided the associated 
ministers are about one hundred in number, and that the number of mem- 
bers in their churches are nearly equal. Such connexions w'ould be suffi- 
ciently large to effect the end of their association, and yet not be so exten- 
sive, but that, from the number of them necessary in a country, and (being 
independent) from the emulation that w^ould be excited, their delegated 
power would be prevented from degenerating into tyranny and oppression. 
But to obtain the advantages of an affectionate Christian intercourse, the 
independent provincial associations of any country may send representa- 
tives to each other’s Conferences ; or, without relinquishing their indepen- 
dency, as it regards all matters of discipline, in reference to their respective 
connexions, they may, by delegation, unite, for general purposes only, in a 
general Conference. 



THE SKYLARK. 



The sky was so calm and serene, 

The clouds round the sun w'ere so bright, 

It seemed f.s if angels had flung 

In the heavens their garments of light. 

As they hung so transparent and pure, 

So sparkling, so glittering and white, 

I thought of the raiment that’s worn 
By the glorified spirits in light. 

The lark spreads her pinions abroad. 

And stretches her quivering Avings ; 

See, she’s floating amid them, and harki 
Lost in rich flootls of radiance, she sings. 

And her song sweetly sounds in the sky. 
With the murmured faint tones mingling 
low. 

Of the light summer breezes and airs 
All around, that melodiously blow. 



Tlie flowers and the trees gently wave, 

’Neath their breath — from the motion is 
heard 

A whispering, a musical sound. 

That awakens whene’er they are stirred. 

The bee blithely leaving the bell 
Of the lily, or flower of the rose ; 

E’en the hum of his delicate wings, 
flakes sweet music wherever he goes. 

When I heard all these heart-stirring sounds. 
With son-ow I bowed down my head. 

And mourned that iny heart was so cold. 

So insensible, lifeless, and dead. 

Till devotion’s fine feelings arose 
In my bosom, and gratitude’s song 

Burst silently forth from ray breast, 

Tho’ mute were my lips and my tongue. 

Makianne. 
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THE ONLY CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

A truly catholic church could never acknowledge any other authority 
than that which is really divine ; for it could never submit to any human 
legislation, either in ecclesiastical or in theological matters, and it could 
neither acknowledge the king to be the head of the church, nor submit 
to any human authority in imposing the forms of worship ; nor could it 
submit to any official and mandatory interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, 
nor acknowledge the assumed and impious authority of human creeds. 

All national monopolies of religion, and the nostrums of human creeds, 
are notoriously and equally impious, because they are equally direct inva- 
sions of the Divine prerogative. National monopolies of religion, in par- 
ticular, would make religion to be the personal property of the king, or 
the public property of that factitious being, the state ; and all such insti- 
tutions would go to make our religion to be the source of filthy lucre, by 
making its revenues the personal property of the king or the state, and 
by making all religion to be subservient to that end ; and, as doubtful 
rights will always be maintained with the most rigid tenacity, and as our 
fictitious rights will always be maintained with the greatest obstinacy, so 
will the state revenues of religion be always collected at the jDoint of the 
bayonet, and will be claimed to the last scruple. 

They will even talk about fighting for their religion ; but then they can- 
not surely mean that they will murder human beings in the attestation of 
their Christian meekness, or in proof of their Christian forbearance, or in 
attestation of their Christian charity ! They cannot surely mean, that they 
will murder one another in the demonstration of the fact, that they are the 
only true disciples of that gracious Being, who bore our sin in his own 
body on the tree, and who gave his life a ransom for all ! But what then 
can they truly mean by all such murdering menaces ? Do they only mean, 
that they will fight for all the revenues and honours of the Church ; and 
that, rather than give up those furtive spoils, they will murder the children 
of God by hundreds and by thousands ? And is this the way to prove 
that they are the only true shepherds ? to show that they are the disciples 
of that great Shepherd who gave his life for his sheep ? or, is it not the way 
to demonstrate to all the world, that they are wolves and hirelings, and 
have no more right in the church of Christ than Satan in the holy place, 
or a thief in the closet of his neighbour, or an hungry wolf within a shep- 
herd’s fold? 

Would there ever have been any wars and murders for religion, if there 
had never been any national monopolies of religion, and if there had never 
been any human creeds ? Such things would have been utterly impossible. 
No man could persecute another for religion, if his own emoluments and love 
of power had not inspired him with malignity of heart. No man could 
find a motive to religious persecution, in his own religious feelings, in those 
of charity to man and piety to God, nor in any of the teaching of the sacred 
volume, nor in the spirit of the meek and lowly Jesus, nor in any thing he 
taught mankind, nor in any part of his example. Would he have robbed 
the poor, and taken their goods per force in payment of his tithes ? Would 
he have hired the Roman legions, and have bathed their swords in human 
blood, in attestation of his tender love and of his true Messiahship ? If such 
had been the character of Jesus, then might we contend for all our national 
monopolies of his religion, and for the tyranny of human dogmas, and for 
all those impious and vile delusions which have hitherto corrupted Chris- 
tianity, and have invaded the divine authority, and have degraded human 
nature, and have turned religion into a political and moral nuisance. Na- 
tional churches and human creeds have turned the religion of peace into a 
religion of war, and the religion of kindness into a religion of cruelty, and 
the religion of an active beneficence into a religion of ill-will and of intole- 
rance and of unrelenting oppression ; and they have changed the religion of 
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truth into the religion of falsehood, and have transformed the beauty oL 
holiness into the most loathsome and abominable deformities, both in rela® 
tion to the pretended character of God and to that of his pretended vice- 
gerents upon earth. 

The most important service which any man can render to his fellow-man 
is that of helping him to recognise and understand the secret operations of the i j 

Holy Spirit in his own inward feelings, and more especially to read therein the i': 

registry of his own name within the book of life, and to read his title to | 

the kingdom of his heavenly Father ; and by those means to cultivate a 
personal communion with that gracious Being who is the unbounded source i 

of all religious feeling, and of all religious light and power, and of all 
religious purity and peace, of all the native tokens of divine accept- 
ance, and of every joyful hope of everlasting life. And, for these very pur- 
poses, the light of revelation carries its illuminations into the most secret 
feelings of the human heart, and it interprets the phenomena of our human 
sympathies, and gives the rationale of our moral and religious fears. But j 

this can only be the case while we continue to acknowledge and to exercise ; 

the right of jirivate judgment in the reading of the sacred volume, and to ■ 

exclude all human interference in the secret colloquy between the Deity II 

and our own hearts. ; 

But all human creeds, all mandatory and official interpretations of 
the sacred volume, would be incompatible with every practical acknow- * 

ledgment of a divine illumination on our minds while- we are reading the 
word of God ; for, by the mandatory dictum of all human creeds, we are 
commanded to submit implicitly to their teaching, nor would they allow us 
to plead a divine inspiration within our own hearts, in disobedience to their 
authority. It follows, therefore, with all the clearness and force of a moral 
demonstration, that, in matters of religious faith and practice, human and I 

divine authority can never be compatible with one another. ' i 

And then all human creeds, and all official and mandatory versions of i 

the Bible, are not only incompatible with a practical acknowledgment of ! 

our actual dependence on the inspirations of the Holy Spirit in the read- ;■ 

ing of the sacred volume, that we may read it to any saving advantage ; ■ 

but all human creeds are equally incompatible with the religious responsi- 
bility of mankind in the reading of the Bible. Human creeds, in their I! 

practical consequences, would completely transfer all religious responsibi- !i 

lity, and especially our responsibility in believing the Gospel, from the be- 'i 

liever himself to the author of his creed. The most audacious act of priest- -j 

craft has consisted in the priests fearlessly taking all responsibility to 
themselves, that they might inculcate an implicit submission to their own 
authority. But this is all of a piece with sponsorship and substitution of 
every kind, and of all religious transfer, whether of personal guilt from - 

Adam to his sons, or of personal guilt from sinners to the Saviour of man- '' 

kind, or of personal righteousness from Christ to the believer ; or of respon- • 

sibility fi’om the children to the sponsors, or of returning it by confirmation ji 

from the sponsor to the child. !{ 

All human creeds are incompatible "with the doctrine which teaches us 
that we cannot read the Bible profitably, nor be made wise unto salvation 
thereby, without a divine influence operating on our hearts and enlighten- •' 

ing our minds ; because such mandatory versions of the Scriptures would ' 9 

arrogate an absolute infallibility in teaching us the way to heaven. But if 1*0 

such human dogmas could infallibly convey a saving light and power to our .!■ 

minds, then would the agency of the eternal Spirit be quite superfluous. | ■ 

But if, on the contrary, the inspiration of the Holy Ghost alone can make j I 

the reading of the Bible effectual to our salvation, then must all human H 

creeds be nothing better than a cheat, nor can any human creed be recon- 1 9 

ciled with a practical acknowledgment of our dependence on the influence ; 9 

of the eternal Spirit in our hearts. ^9 

All heresies and schisms in the church of Christ have had their origin ) 9 
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Jn political churches and in human creeds. But if the Scriptures alone had 
Always been made the rule of faith and practice, and if the rights of private 
judgment and the human conscience had been uniformly respected, sects 
and heresies could not have had a being. Paul enumerates heresies among 
the works of the flesh, and well he may ; for they could never have origi- 
nated in the dictates of the Holy Spirit. Gal. v. 2. The parent heresies are, 
that of denying to mankind the right of private judgment and of conscience 
in the reading of the sacred volume, and that of making religion a matter 
of political legislation. Political churches and official creeds have been, in 
fact, the real parents of all heresies ; and, as long as they continue to exist, 
their progeny will be increasing. 

And here let the Christian public be faithfully premonished, that the 
two great heresies of human creeds and political churches must either stand 
or fall together ; or, at the most, that one of them will not long survive the 
other. Let all state religions be abolished, and the abolition of all human 
creeds will quickly follow. Then, indeed, enthusiastic men may publish 
their religious dreams, but they will not be able to convert them into offi- 
cial dogmas, or make them the objects of public subscription. We read in 
the certain predictions of the sacred volume, “ And a mighty angel took up 
a stone, like a great millstone, and cast it into the sea, saying. Thus, with 
violence, shall that great city, Babylon, be thrown down, and shall be found 
no more at all, &c. And in her was found the blood of prophets, and of 
saints, and of all that were slain upon the earth.” Rev. xviii. 21. 

AGRICOLA. 



MR. DREW’S OPINIONS ON ^YESLEYAN METHODISM, &c. 

Our report of the proceedings of the Wesleyan-Methodist Conference 
has extended to so great a length, as to preclude the possibility of inserting 
in this number the “ Third Letter to Local Preachers,” the subject of 
which is Mr. Drew’s character and opinions. We can only make room for 
a few extracts which the writer has made from the life of that eminent man, 
as written by his son ; extracts to some of which, circumstances of recent 
date have communicated a iDeculiar interest and importance : — 

“ ‘ On Avhat gi-ouiid,’ said a friend to I\Ir. Drew, ‘ does your attachment to Methodism 
chiefly rest ? Do you tliink it free from imperfection ?’ 

“ ‘ By no means, sir, 

“ Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 

“ Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be 

“ ‘ But I tliink there are fewer defects in the doctrines and discipline of Wesleyan Me- 
thodism, than of any other body of modern Christians that I have read of or know. The 
distinguishing excellence of Methodism, in my estimation, is, that it requires no confession 
of faith from its members — no other condition than a desire ‘ to flee from the wrath to come,’ 
evinced by ‘ fruits meet for repentance.’ The ‘ unity of the spirit ’ is thus ‘ kept in the bond 
of peace.’ Let the Conference make unifonnifi/ in opinion the condition of membership, and Me- 
thodism icillfall to pieces like a rope of sand.' 

“ ‘ W hat do you think, Mr. D.,’ said the questioner, ‘ of the remark I once heard made by a 
preacher to an individual who suggested some improvement in the financial concerns of a 
circuit, — ‘ The larvs of ^Methodism were in existence before we were born, and we cannot 
mend them ’ ?’ 

“ ‘ I think, sir, that preacher was born out of due time. He ought to have been a Roman 
Catholic, and to have lived at the eiiocli of the Reformation. Possibly he might have distin- 
guished himself, as a zealous opponent of Luther. JMr. Wesley was an excellent legislator, 
and few systems of church government were so well organized at the outset as his. 'Legisla- 
tive perfection is not instantaneous, but gradual ; and laws will need alteration as circumstan- 
ces and relationships arise, which their framers never anticipated. It is ridicidous to suppose 
that Methodism came from its founder, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter, fully armed.’ 

“ ‘ Perhaps, then, you do not coi}sider iVIr. Wesley’s answer to the fault-finders of his day, 
* You sought us, and not we you,’ precisely applicable now?’ 

“ ‘ Certainly not. The jjeople stand in another relation to liis successors in tlie ministry 
than they did tohim. The original Methodist societies sprang from John and Charles JVesleg^ 
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who trere independent of the people. — the present preachers spring from the societies, and 
dependent upton them for their maintenance. Arbitrary power, too, can never be delegated, Ther^^ 
may be circumstances mifler \\ liich such power is properly assumed and conceded, but it 
readies only to the original parties, and those who place themselves in a lilce situation. Such 
persons as grasp at sovereign sway ought not to forget the remark of Junius, that “ the fee~ 
simple is still in the people." ' 

“ ‘ Do you not tliink, ?*Ir. Drew, that the preachers, as a body, look upon their interests as 
distinct from those of the people?’ 

“ ‘ It is an error into which I fear they sometimes fall ; but may they not retort on us, that 
we speak and act as though our interests were opposed to theirs ? W e too olten form our 
opinions without evidence, and judge of meastires as they afi’ect us individually, not as they 
bear upon the whole community. This, nevertheless, I admit, that though almost all the 
preachers ivith whom I have been personally acquainted are upright, amiable, disinterested 
men, vet I should find it difheult to reconcile every measure of Conference U'ith the private vir- 
tues of its members. hen a preacher is admitted into “ full connexion," he appears, like a 
Knight of the Temple, to merge his individuality in the aggrandizement oj his order.' 

“ ‘ And what is your opinion, sir, of the stability of Alelhodism ? 

“ ‘ About thirty years ago,' replied Mr. D., ‘ a preacher, whom I knew, left the itinerancy 
under the apprehension that the system would soon be dissolved ; alleging to me, when I in- 
quired his reason, that ‘ a prudent man foreseeth the evil, and hideth himseli.’ Alany such 
auguries I have heard ; but their fulfilment seems as distant as ever. Do not, however, sup- 
pose, that I consider the Methodist constihition indissoluble. There are many things te7iding 
to its disorganization, against which there must be a careful watch. Our chapel debts are a 
millstone about the neck of the Connexion, which, ■without some change of measures, may sink 
it to destruction. But nothing will prove so prejudicial as a gratuitous display of power on 
the part of the preachers. Against this the minds of the people will always revolt. Let them 
beware, too, of seeking the honour that coineth from men. In my estimation, and that of many 
others, the preachers went dm\ n several degrees when, by a vote of Conterence, they assumed 
to themselves the title ai Reverend . The permanency and strength of Methodism lie in the union 
of preachers and people. While their purposes and interests are identified, and Godsglorv' 
tiieir onlv aim, Methodism will prosper. If these be sundered, discord will succeed to har- 
mony. Like other Christian communities, ours will, no doubt, in process ot^ time, degenerate. 
Then probably some branch or offset will spring forth for its renovation, just as jMethodisnr 
has been the means of renovating the Established Church.’ 

“Alluding, on one occasion, to an ill-timed display of authority, and the apparent inability 
of some preachers to discriminate between the possession and the exhibition of power, he re- 
marked, ‘ When a boy smacks his whip, men must beware that their eyes do not receive the 
hish.’ 

“ To a ^Vcsleyan preacher who thought himself harshly treated by some of his official 
brethren, on a particular occasion, Air. D. observed, ‘ It is to me astonishing, that when per- 
sons get into office, they should forget that those whom they direct have the common feelings 
of human nature, and that elevation is only an accidental circumstance. This is one branch 
of that range of rocks on which I fear Methodism will one day be wrecked.’ 

“ Dining one day in company with a Wesleyan minister who was a strenuous defender of 
ecclesiastical domination, tlie conversation turned on the general introduction of the Liturgj" 
into the Alethodist chapels — a measure which the gentleman advocated, and Mr, Drew thought 
both uncalled-for and opposed to the wishes of the people.’ 

“ ‘ I cannot,’ said Mr. D., ‘ affii-m what are the sentiments of the societies throughout the 
kingdom, but wherever I have been I believe they would not be in its favour. In Cornwall, I 
am sure, the proposal would be instantly negatived.’ 

“ ‘ Cornwall ! sir,’ it was replied ; ‘ surely you would not instance the Coniish Methodists as 
an example? W hy, they are the mob of Methodism, they have always been rude and 
refractory.’ 

“ ‘ But is it right, sir, to impute to them as a crime, that for •which they are rather to he 
pitied, as their misfortune ?’ 

“ ‘ I do not understand you, Air. Drew. For what are they to be pitied?’ 

It is the misfortune, sir, of Cornishmen to be born with little mouths: — tliey cannot 
take in the drenching-horn of ecclesiastical authority.’ 

“ Having been informed of some illibertU remarks made by a distinguished preacher in 
a public company, upon the Commentary of Dr. Adam Clarke, Air. D. observed, ‘ I really 
wish that Popery were the only system whose leading characters would persuade the people 
to believe ‘as the Church believes;' but alas! Popeiyis not the only enemy which free 
inquiry has to encounter. Dr. Chu-ke is a man of gigantic mind, as well as profound 
learning, and has too firm an anchorage in the affections of tlie people at large, for un- 
manly insinuations to injure. lie wishes the people to think : his opponents wish them to 
be of a more tractable disposition.’ 

“ On another occasion, allutling to the censures and insinuations which had been levelled 
at his friend, he observes, ‘ Dr. Clarke is an eagle tliat, in his towering flight, cannot be 
overtaken, by birds of an inferior order, and must therefore be shot,’ ’’ 
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Baptism and tbe Lord’s Supper were ordinances which Mr. Drew appears, 
<|from the following statements, to have viewed in nearly the same light as 
the Society of Friends : — 

“Until after his removal from St. Austell, Mr. Drew never partook of the Eucharist. On 
being asked why ? he replied, ‘ I doubt its being designed for a perpetual ordinance ; and 
knowing that ‘ whatsoever is not of faith is sin,’ I think it right to abstain. But I do not wish 
my conduct to be a nde for others. Let every man be fully persuaded in liis own mind.’ His 
sentiments respecting the Lord’s Supper so I’ar changed in his latter years, that, during his 
residence in London, he was a regular communicant ; but he regarded it as a mere commemo- 
rative act, or token of discipleship, — not as an efficacious means of grace. 

“ Of tlie ritual of Baptism his views were very similar to those above expressed. ‘ I have 
never yet,’ said he, ‘ seen any arguments for the perpetuity of water-baptism, so conclusive 
as those of Robert Barclay against its continuance. It is, I think, but fair to conclude, that 
if this were to be a standing ordinance, more explicit directions would have been left con- 
cerning it.’ 

“ A young man, whose mind was perplexed on the subject of Adult Baptism, applied to 
Mr. Drew for advice, saying, that a friend of his also doubted whether it were not a duty 
thus to make a public profession of the Christian faith. ‘ Far be it from me,’ said he, ‘ to 
persuade you to the contrary, if you have any such misgivings. I cannot, however, see that 
priestly interference is necessary. Can you not relieve your consciences by going to the river 
and baptizing one another 1’ " 

His remarks on tbe subject of dress are worthy of attention from the 
sticklers for extreme plainness in that particular : — 

“ A question being asked of jMr. D. about plainness of dress, he said, ‘ On this subject my 
views have undergone some revolution. Before I had seen so much of the world as now, 1 
was as severe upon superthiity and ornament as the strictest of my sect. I have since 
learnt that plainness is only a relative term. The Friends, who seem to have settled, that 
the fitting costume for Christians in all ages and countries is that worn by George Fox 
and William Penn the century before last, have stopped far short of absolute plainness. 
The men have dismissed the posterior buttons and collars of their coats ; but, for the sake 
of consistency, the skirts ought also to be cut oil'; and the ilowing drapery of the women 
should certainly be abridged. Indeed, the only truly plain dress for either sex, that I can 
imagine, is a vestment of undressed hides, closely fitted to the body and to each separate 
limb. This is a point to which few, I think, would carry their abhorrence of gaudy attire. 
Philosophically , then, I take plainness of dress to be that which is such in relation to the 
ordinary costume of individuals of the same age, rank, and country; tmA scripturally, that 
liigher objects tliau the adorimig of the body ought to engage a Christian’s attention.’ " 
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My father-land, good night ! 

With a heavy heart I leave thee. 

As by the moon’s pale light. 

My tearful eyes behold thee — 

Thy mountain shadows resting on the sea ; 
Whose sleepless waves surround the home- 
land of the free. 

My father-land, good night ! 

My gaze is still towards thee. 

Ere from my aching sight 

The dimming shadows shroud thee ; 
One more last lingering look, whilst yet I may. 
And then farewell thy shores, farewell, 
perhaps, for aye. 

Good night, my father-land ! 

Land of my boyhood’s years, 

Whose joys were traced in sand. 

In rock whose fears ; 

Fast as thy fleeting coasts, they’ve fled away. 
To where time’s dreary night breaks into 
cloudless day. 

My father-land, farewell ! 

Land of my youthful days. 

Whose glooms still with me dwell, 
Eclipsed their rays ; 



Life’s streams, alas ! in slumbering smoothness 
flow 

But till some deep dark gulph embraces 
them below. 

My father-land, adieu ! 

England, iny earliest home! 

Though other climes I view. 

For months, for years to come. 

Can I forget thy merry greenwood bowers. 
Thy woods, and hills, and streams — thy 
smiling fields and flowers ? 

My father-land, good bye! 

Good bye ! if ’tis for ever. 

Thine image in the sky 
Shall leave me never ; 

But still live on, to gild the dreary past. 

And beckon my return o’er the wide waters’ 
waste. 

My father-land, good night ! 

Land of the brave and free ; 

Land of truth’s mid -day light,— 

Love, Law, and Liberty. 

God bless thee, still may God defend the right ! 
Home of my heart, my father-land, good 
night ! 
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CONFERENCES. tary by a large majority, having 133 votes.— 

[The following account of the proceedings of Mr. Maclean and another preacher were ap- 

the Wesley an-Methodist Conference is pointed to collect the votes. As they were 

taken from the Christian Advocate. Its proceeding to the performance of this duty, 

general correctness has not, we believe, — Mr. Jabez Bunting rose and said, tliat he 

been impugned. — Ed.] hoped that the bretliren would observe a re- 

Early on Wednesday morning, July 30, spectful silence during the collection of the 

the sittings of the Ninety-iirst Annual Wes- votes. Lust year mucli indecent whispering 

leyan-Methodist Conference began in the [canvassing] had taken place during this pro- 

City-road Chapel. Tliis assembly, as usual, cess. — Mr. Atherton said that he entirely 

was entirely composed of Travelling Preach- concurred in what had fallen from the last 

ers; not a single layman being present, al- speaker; but that he thought that, in fair- 

though the entire body of Wesleyan Metho- ness, the pi’inciple ought to be extended, and 

dists, comprising more than a quarter of a that the same silence should be observed out 

million of his Majesty’s subjects, are consi- of the House [referring to the undue iuUueuce 

dered to be bound by its edicts, amenable to which had been exerted to prevent the elec- 

its authority, and subject to its control. In tiou of Mr. Stanley]. 

every sect of Methodists but the Wesleyan, The result of the election of the President 
the principle of a partition of ^lower between surprised those of the Preachers w ho did 

the clergy and the laity is recognised and not reach town until after it had been de- 

acted upon ; but, notwithstanding this, and dared ; for it was generally expected that 

notwithstanding the passing of the Reform Mr. Stanley would be the successful candi- 

Bill, in which the right of every man 'who date ; in consequence of which, many of 

contributes directly to the maintenance of any the Preacliers who would have made a point 

state or community, to have a voice by his re- of being in their places to vote for him, had 

presentative freely chosen, in the framing of they deemed his election at all doubtful, did 

the laws by which such state or community not arrive in time to give him their suffrages, 

is to be governed, was recognised and can-ied It is to be regretted that they indulged this 

out, — and notwithstanding the evidently confident expectation : for the opposite party, 

popular constitution of the primitive church, whose object it was to defeat Mr. Stanley, 

— notwithstanding all these tilings, the Wes- left no stone unturned for the accomplish- 

leyan Methodists are still governed by an ment of theii’ purpose. We are sorry that 

assembly of ministers self-constituted into a his opponents did not adhere strictly to truth 

legislative body, in which, as in all close cor- in the representations by which they sought 

porations, the vacancies occurring by death to induce those of their bretliren who were 

or otherwise, are filled up by those members inclined to vote for him to change their 

who survive or remain. Such is the irre- minds. For example, it was boldly affirmed 

sponsible assembly by wdiich the Wesleyan that he was in league with the conductors of 

Methodists, to the amount, as already stated, this paper, or they with liim; and that he 

of more tlian a quarter of a million, still sub- had frequently been seen coming in and 

mit to be governed. gci»g out of this office. Those who afiirmed 

The Conference was opened by the Presi- these things must have been aware that they 

dent, the Rev. Richard Treffry, giving out a were aflirming what was not ti’ue. The fact 

hymn. The Rev. Joseph Entwisle, sen., and is, that between Mr. Stanley and us no com- 

the Rev. George Marsden, prayed. It was muiiications have taken place with respect to 

then stated that the Rsv. Messrs. Grindrod his election to the chair of Conference, or 

and Alder had returned from Canada, bearing to any other subject connected with its 

the address of the Canadian Conference. The iiroceedings. So far from having been fre- 

brethren took their seats according to senio- quently in this office, he has never been in 

rity. The number present was about the it at all. Several months ago he did call 

usual average. at our office in Red Lion-court to order a 

The names of the members of Uie Hun- copy of this journal to be sent to him 

dred being read over, it was found that the weekly. But he did not remain more than 

following members of it had died since the two minutes ; and on this have his oppo- 

last Conference : — George Russell, Daniel nents contrived to build the monstrous false- 

Isaac, James Townley, D.D. And the fol- hooils by which, in part, they have succeeded 

lowing w^ere superannuated ; — ^^Villiam Shel- in preventing his election. Nor must it be 

merdine, William Pearson, sen., Charles viewed as a crime on his part that he became 

Gloyne, and Humphry Parsons. In the a subscriber to the Christian Advocate; 

place of these were chosen by seniority : — most, if not all of his brethren, see it regu- 

William Pearson, jun., John Simmons, Geo. larly ; but many of them contrive to effect 

Thompson, Edward Jones, John I'airbourn, this without any expense to themselves. 

John Jones, 1st. By ballot: — Hugh Hughes, Another means Avhich was used to prevent 

Barnard Slater. The Hundred so filled up INIr. Stanley from attaining a station which 

went, together with those present who had he so well deserves, and for filling which 

travelled 14 years, to elect the President, with benefit to the Connexion he is so emi- 

when there appeared — For Jonathan Ed- nently fitted, was by appealing to the 

mondson, sen., 4 ; Richard Reece, 5; Richard Preachers whether they would suffer them- 

Waddy,7; Jacob Stanley, 99; .Joseph Tay- selves to be dictated toby the Christian Ad- 

lor, 1^,. Robert Newtou was elected Secre- vacate, as to who should be their President. 
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Several of Mr. Bunting’s lacqueys (quorum 
pars magna fuit Mr. Anderson) were dili- 
gently engaged in running hither and thither 
to work this electioneering ruse. With 
some weak minds it succeeded ; but by most, 
as the result shows, it was treated with the 
contempt it deserved. No less than ninety- 
nine Preachers knew too well what was due 
both to the Connexion, to Mr. Stanley and 
themselves, to sutler any other consideration 
than that of Mr. Stanley’s fitness to in- 
fluence their minds ; and when we consider 
the exertions that were made to prevent his 
elevation to the chair, and that, after all, his 
successful rival obtained only twenty-nine 
votes more than he did, we cannot help viewing 
the result as a plain demonstration of the 
fact that the doom of the Tory faction has 
been sealed, and that the Preachers are re- 
solved to think and act for themselves. 
Similar tricks were played otf last year at 
Manchester, but they failed. Their success, 
in the present instance, is onang to the 
Conference being in London. Most of the 
liberal Preachers lie in the northern parts 
of the kingdom ; and, consequently, but few 
of them could come to town ; and much is 
to be attributed to the influence of the Book 
Committee and the Missionary Committee. 
Had the Conference been held any where 
but in the metropolis, Mr. Stanley must 
have been elected. The silly assertion that 
ifhe had not been supported by the Christian 
Advocate, his election would have been 
secure, ^^•ill produce no other impression 
upon sensible persons than tliis, — that those 
who refused to vote for him solely on this 
ground, are totally unfit to be trusted with 
any power or authority whatever ; and that 
power and authority cannot be too speetlily 
taken out of the hands of such persons, or 
at least rendered innocuous by the adoption 
of the principle, too long delayed, of ad- 
mitting lay delegates into Conference. 

The thanks of the Conference were then 
voted to the ex-President and Secretary, to 
the sub-Secretary, the Letter-writers, and to 
the Treasurers, Clerks, &c., who severally 
returned thanks. 

The Conference resolved to commemorate 
the emancipation of the slaves in the West 
Indies, by a meeting for thanksgi^-ing 
and prayer on Friday, August 1, from twelve 
to one, to which the public were to be ad- 
mitted. 

After breakfast, the Rev. J. R. Stephens, 
who had taken his seat in the morning with 
the otlier brethren, was discovered by some 
IjTix-eyed preacher, whereupon Mr. Ro- 
bert Wood rose to a question of order. He 
wished to know whetlier brethren who hap- 
pened to be under sentence of suspension 
were allowed to be present in Conference 
until their case lyas heard ? — This question 
gave rise to some diflerence of opinion. — Mr. 
Jabez Bunting maintained that Mr. Ste- 
phens had no right to be present. The case 
of Mr. Moore, who, though suspended, a few 
years ago, had sat in Conference, was re- 
ferred to. Notwithstanding this, Mr. Ste- 
phens was ordered to withdraw^, with the 
understanding that he should have suflicient 
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notice previous to his case being heard. — 
i\Ir. J. R. Stephens observed that he was 
not siware that he was at all violating the 
rules of the house, having made previous 
inquiry from one Avho had filled the office of 
President, and having been assured by him 
that he was entitled to attend the whole 
of the sittings. He had not designed any 
thing disrespectful, and should, therefore, 
retire. 

]\Ir. Stephens having withdrawn, the Con- 
ference proceeded to the usual questions, 
what Preachers remain on trial ? who are to 
be received into full Connexion ? and who 
are recommended by the several District 
Meetings fdSr the Itinerant Ministry ? Hav- 
ing pursued tlds inquiry till three o’clock, 
the Conference adjourned to Thursday 
morning. 

During this day’s sittings a lawyer’s clerk 
desired to serve the President with a legal 
notice at the suit of the trustees of Croydon 
chapel. No opposition Avas offered to his 
entrance. This was not an impertinent in- 
trusion, the chapel deed requiring that this 
should be done during the first day of the 
sittings of Conference. 

From eight to nine, and from twelve to 
one, the business of the Conference Avas 
suspended, and the intervals spent in prayer 
to God, for his blessing upon the deliberations 
of the Conference and upon the Connexion 
at large. 

The President, who was appointed to 
preach before the Conference in City Road 
chapel, on the evening of Sunday, (August 
3,) ‘asked permission to appoint someone in 
his stead, pleading the multitude of his 
official engagements. After some urging, 
Mr. Hannah, sen., Avas appointed as his 
substitute. 

Tiiursd-vy, July 31. 

Before proceeding to the order of the day, 
the President announced that, in consequence 
of several personshaving obtained admittance 
on the day before who Avere not members of 
the Conference, printed tickets Avould be 
issued to the Preachers to be presented by 
them at the door, to prevent future intiu- 
sions. 

The examination into the characters and 
qualifications of the young men recommended 
to travel Avas then resumed, and occupied the 
rest of that sitting, and also the whole of the 
sitting after breakfast. The list contains the 
names of most of those who Avere placed 
upon the List of ReserA'e, to be called out at 
the discretion of the President, on the oc- 
currence of vacancies by death or otherwise, 
or at the solicitation of the Missionary Com- 
mittee : their whole number is ninety-two, of 
Avhom twenty-nine received appointments. 

During the proceedings above described, 
Mr. Bunting took several opportunities of re- 
commending the project of an institution for 
the better education of the junior preachers, 
expressing, from time to time, no doubt that 
the young men proposed to travel Avould 
make useful Preachers, after a little prelimi- 
nary training and initiation into the disci- 
pline of the Connexion ; and, in one instance, 
the same gentleman inquired if the young 
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man in question had ever attended a rehellion 
meeting ? Several voices replied, “ No, no 
but the nature of the meetings referred to was 
not defined. 

In the course of this day’s debate, a 
Preacher ha\'ing remarked that all which was 
published was not true. Mr. Stanley signi- 
ficantly replied, that many things, certainly, 
were published wliich were not irue, not only 
in the Christian Advocatehnt in other icays. 

During this sitting it was inquired whether 
Brother William Grifiith, of the Shefiield cir- 
cuit, liad not been guilty of insubordination 
towards his superintendent. IMr. Keece ob- 
served tliat a public notice respecting the 
Sabballi Observance Society, signed bv him- 
self and all tlie other preachers, with the ex- 
ception of Brothers Dunn and Griffith, had 
been sent to the difi’erent chapels for publi- 
cation. Brother Griffith, having read tlie 
above notice, proceeded to explain to the con- 
gi^egation the reasons why his name was not 
appended to it ; ndiiiely, that he did not, on 
that subject (referring to the peculiar consti- 
tution of that society in Sheffield), altogether 
coincide witli the views entertained bv his 
superintendent. Mr. Reece furtlier stated, 
that he had had a conversation with the 
young man, and received his apology, and he 
considered the matter to be amicably settled, 
and had therefore no charge to prefer against 
him ; nor, let it be observe»l, was any charge 
preferred against him at tlie District Meet- 
ing. Much stress, however, was laid bv seve- 
ral of the preachers upon the necessity of sub- 
mission to superintendents, Arc. &:c. For this 
crime Mr. Griffith v. as ordered to remain an- 
other year on trial, and his name not to ap- 
pear upon the Minutes ! This Mr. Griffith 
is the individual who, in 1S31, most unac- 
countably deserted his circuit, and lied to 
Jersey; but, as was afterwards most satisfac- 
torily proved, without having been guilty of 
any impropriety to render such an unusual 
proceeding necessary. His name, however, 
has never since appeared on the Minutes ; 
but he would have been received into full 
connexion this Conference, but for the above- 
mentioned interference. 

Friday, ArersT 1. 

Before breakfast, this day, some conversa- 
tion occurred respecting the Rev. Mr. Aitldn, 
of the Isle of jNIan. Tliis gentleman, who 
has been deprived b}" the Bishop of Sodor 
and ]Man, in consequence of his having con- 
nected himself with the IMethodist.s in that 
island, came over into England, and preach- 
ed in various towns in the north, where his 
ministrj' proved instrumental to the awaken- 
ing and conversion of some hundreds of souls. 
He is desirous of entering the Wesleyan- 
Methodist Connexion, but wi.shes not to be 
confined to any one circuit, but to exercise 
his ministry in the way in which it has been 
so much ble.ssed. The case was referred to a 
numerous select Committee of senior Preach- 
ers, who were to sit in tlie evening, and make 
tlieir report to the Conference. 

On re-assembling, after breakfast, the 
tickets of admission were distributed to the 
brethren. On each ticket was written tlie 
name of the individual to whom it was pre- 
VOL. I. NO. IV. 



seuteJ, the rest being in print. Exempli 
gratia : — 

JABEZ BUNTING 
Is authorised to attend the sittings of the 
Conference. 

Joseph Taylor, 
President. 



t.'pon one of tlie.se tickets of admis.sion 
being tendered to the Rev. H. Moore, he 
indignantly [refused it, saying, “ he would 
have none of their tickets. They might deny 
him admission at their peril; ibr he would 
go into the chapel, and,if any one interrupted 
him, he would take h'gal steps to compel 
them.” JMr. Gaulter also objected to that 
mode of admission, but said that he should 
bow to the Chair. 



The Conference then proceeded to ascer- 
tain what Preachers had died during tlie 
year. They were found to be as follows: — 
In Great Britain the eighteen folloiving 



Thomas Steele 
James Townley, D.D. 
Isaac Bradiiack 
‘William Hicks 
William Holmes 
James McDonald 
Janies Oke 
Win. Burkley Fox 
Joseph McCreery 



George Jaggar 
John Williams, 2nd 
George Russell 
Isaac Clayton 
Daniel Isaac 
Jo.seph Chapman 
James Johnson 
Duncan McAllara 
Arthur Hutchinson 



In Ireland /oi/r; viz. : — 



William lilc.-Vfree William McCornock 

Samuel Harper John Feely 

On the Foreign ^lission two have died ; 
viz. : — 



Edward Grieves William McDonald 

In announcing the death of Mr. Isaac, 
Mr. Bromley read a written character of 
him, drawn up (subject to the decision of the 
Conference) for insertion in the Minutes. 
Mr. Moore and Mr. Jabez Bunting spoke 
highly of the deceased, as did also Messrs. 
AVaterhouse, Beaumont, and others. On the 
mention of Mr. M'Creery's name, Mr. John 
Stephens hinted that he had injured himself 
by preaching loud and long. — Mr. Jabez 
Bunting observed that such observations had 
better been made in private, lest others should 
get into the opposite extreme. — Mr. Moore 
begged to relate an anecdote: — Air. Wesley 
had a preacher who preached very correctljv 
but in so loiv a tone that he appeared afraid 
of awakening some one out of sleep. Of this 
Mr. AVesley determined to give him a hint; 
and one day, when the young man was in 
company with several other preachers. Air. 
AA’esley addressinghimself to him (Air. Aloore) 
said : — A gentleman went to a magi.strate, 
and complained of being most dreadfully- 
ill-used by' a certain person ; but he made his 
complaint so coolly, so dispassionately, that 
the magistrate said to him, “ I do not believe 
a word of it,” and ordered him out. Then 
the gentleman began in good earnest ; said 
the man had broken his head, beat and kicked 
him ; and it was very strange that no justice 
could be had in the land. AAJiereupon the 
magistrate said to his clerk, “ Take down his 
deposition ; I now believe there is some truth 
in it : he speaks like a man that has had a 
broken head.” 

The rest of tlie sitting was taken up in 

a 
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inquiring whether any of the Supernumeraries 
would be able to take a circuit during the 
ensuing year. Several who, by temporary 
retirement, have recovered their health, were 
ordered to be appointed. 

During this discussion, Mr. Abraham E. 
Farrar took exception to a remark which had 
fallen from Mr. Jabez Bunting, connecting 
his name with his position on the vantage 
ground of the platform. Mr. Bunting came 
forward to the front of the platform, and with 
great warmth of manner observed, that he 
thought it was very unfair to have his name 
mentioned in that way. He had quite enough 
of it out of doors, and ought at least to have 
the protection of his fathers and brethren in 
the Conference. He had heard and seen his 
name so often of late, that he was almost sick 
of the sound of it, and, were it not for the 
cause of God wliich he Avished to promote, 
and for the sake ofthat Connexion, he should 
be glad to hide his head in some cave of the 
earth, and retire from public life. Another 
report states that ]\Ir. B. expressed a wish for 

“ a lodge in some vast wilderness — 

Some boundless contiguity of shade.” 

During the day, Mr. Andrew Aylmer, of 
Halifax, was observed to be present without 
leave of absence from his District Meeting. 
It appeared that his anxiety to hear the 
debate on Mr. J. R. Stephens’s case had in- 
duced him to quit his circuit, and that he 
had travelled at his ow'n expense. He was 
ordered back to Halifax ;but, on his presenting 
a himible and respectful petition to the Con- 
ference, permission was given him to remain 
a few days. 

From twelve to one, according to pre^-ious 
appointment, the business of the Conference 
w'as suspended, and the public admitted, and 
the interval spent in thanksgivings on account 
of the bill for the abolition of slavery, and 
prayer for the negroes. Mr. .Tabez Bunting, 
Mr. Atherton, Mr. G. Marsden, and the 
Irish Repre.sentative, officiated. At seven in 
the evening there was another meeting fur 
the same purpose, at which Messrs. V. AVard 
and Entwisle, sen., prayed, and Air. Robert 
Newton delivered an address, in which he 
noticed the fact that the petitions of the 
AVesleyan-Methodists for the abolition of 
Slavery, were signed by twice as many per- 
sons as those which were presented frt>m the 
other classes of Dissenters. 

Sati'kd.w, AruisT 2. 

This morning the Conference concluded 
the discussion re.specting supernumeraries 
proposing themselves to be re-appointed to 
circuits, by the appointment of Air. Everett, 
of Alanchester, to travel again. This was 
the result of a long conversation , in which 
Alessrs. Jabez Bunting, Entwisle, sen , 
Bromley, Everett, and others, took a part. 
Some of the speakers expressed a fear lest 
Air. Everett’s health might not be proof 
against the fatigues of a circuit, and recom- 
mended that he should remain as he was. 
He left himself in the hands of the Confe- 
rence, observing that he could speedily wind 
up his affairs. The result was as we have 
stated. 

The examination into the characters of the 
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Preachers was then entered upon, beginning 
with the London District, and having respect 
to moral character, abilities, and discipline. 

On the mention of Air. Jacob Stanley’s 
name. Air. Jacob Stanley rose and said, Aly 
name has been read, and no objection offered 
against me. But, Sir, there is an objection 
in the minds of many of the brethren. It 
has been said I am a supporter of the Chris- 
tian Advocate, and that I approve of it. This 
is not true, and yet there is some truth in it 
— that is, I have seen the paper, and have 
subscribed for it. But this is the case with 
some others. Air. Mason takes it regularly. 
I will state the whole truth. In one of our 
Book-Committee meetings, it was remarked 
that some one should see the paper, and 
learn and know' all that it said against the 
Preachers. 1 offered, if any one would join 
me, to take the paper. Brother Dixon and 
Brother Cubitt proposed to join me. I 
washed to take the paper in the most private 
manner. How'ever, I called at the office, 
and just ordered the paper ; but I did not 
stop two minutes. I do not justify nor ap- 
prove of the spirit or conduct of the paper. 
— Mr. Jabez Bunting thought, that Air. 
Stanley had acted in this case very impru- 
dently. The Book-Committee, after the 
business of its meeting was ended, had some 
conversation on this subject ; and both Air. 
Aloore and Air. Entwisle thought, that Bro- 
ther Stanley had acted wrong in this one 
case. He (Mr. Bunting) knew', that Brother 
Stanley had called the Christian Advocate 
a villanous paper and, though Air. 
Stanfey might re,od it as he reads- powerful 
and subtle infidel w'riters, yet such a doctrine 
was dangerous. Besides, if he had taken the 
paper, he should have ordered it by the 
new small, as his going to the office was verj* 
imprudent, and was giving a countenance to 
that paper, which they (the conductors) had 
taken care to use to their advantage, and 
greatly to the disadvantage of Brother 
Stanley. He himself (Air. Bunting) begged 
to be honest, and to state the whole truth. 
He had voted against Brother Stanley, and 
considered that while they had equally suit- 
able persons, who stood clear of even the ap- 
pearance of any imprudence, he was not 
only justified in preferring one of them, but 
was even bound to do so. — Air. Alaspn begged 
to explain. He could not give up the Chris- 
tian Advocate: he did not take it. It was 
true he bought the paper, as he did others, 
on account of his situation. He took the 
Ranters’ and New Alethodist Connexion 
Alagazines, and the Liverpool Circular whilst 
it continued. The Christian Advocate he 
did not read, except just seeing what was 
said against them (the Preachers), and then he 
destroyed it. — Air. Henry Davis thought that 
they made too much of the Christian Advo- 
cate by alluding to it. — Air. Jabez Bunting 
thought that they ought to mention it, and 
to state their opiiiion.s concerning it. AA’hat 
was said last Conference, had greatly les- 
sened the influence of that paper. If there 
should be a treacherous brotlier in the Con- 
ference, as there eiidently was last j'ear, — 
how'ever, should there be such a brother, so 
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vile, he begged, tliat, in giving a report of 
this conversation to that paper, he would dis- 
tinctly state tliat Mr. Stanley considered that 
paper a villanous paper, and then they (the con- 
ductors) would cease to recommend Mr. 
Stanley to their (the Preachers’) annoyance ; 
and in that case they might feel at liberty to 
vote for him another year. He did think, 
however, that 3Ir. Stanley, in addition to his 
explanation, should give up the paper, and 
he thought that Mr. Mason likewise should 
give it up. He (Mr. Bunting) was at Liver- 
pool when the Circular was published, and 
the publishers intimated that they only 
wanted to annoy him, whereas he stated dis- 
tinctly that he never read the Circular, nor 
Avished to hear a word about it. — Mr. Stanley 
observed that he had not at present given up 
the ])aper, but that he had it in consideration. 
— Mr. llobert Neivton intimated that he had 
not read the paper during the last year, or at 
le«st had not seen more than one or two num- 
bers. He was told by his friends in Man- 
chester and elsewhere how he ivas abused in 
it, and that if he Avent to such and such 
places, he would have no hearers ; Avhereas, 
his congregations were larger than ever. 
Some friends had requested his consent for 
an action to be instituted against tliat paper, 
which should be done free of all expense to 
him ; but he had declined this olfer, assuring 
those who made it, that his character Avould 
go as far as that thing, and tliat it could not 
injure his character. 

The folloAving is in brief tlie result of the 
iiKiuiries into the characters of intlividual 
Iireaehers : — Mr. Moses Rayner wished to 
be put doAvn as a SupcrniiiiierarA'. — Mr. 
Cutting Avas found not to have avoided the 
appearance of eA il, but Avas acquitted of fur- 
ther blame. — Mr. Ludlam Avas charged Avith 
neglecting the order of last Conference, with 
neglecting to attend the District Meeting in 
May, and Avith refusing to attend a Special 
District Meeting appointed on his case. 
This case Avas ordered to lie over for further 
consideration. — Mr. Cheverton had attended 
a meeting in Chichester for the redress of 
Dissenters’ grievances ; but, having satisfied 
the District Meeting on the subject, no cen- 
sure was pronounced upon him. — Mr. .John 
Lambert, Avlip had been found guilty of a 
breach of promise of marriage, Avas ordered 
to be placed upon the President’s List of Re- 
serve. — Mr. John Williams, 1st., haA-ing 
fallen into sin (the nature of his sin did not 
transpire), had sent in his resignation. It 
Avas recommended, liOAveA’er, that he should be 
expelled, and he Ava.s expelled accordingly. — 
]\Ir. William M’hite, junior, had been found 
guilty before a Special District Meeting of 
breaking tAvo several matrimonial engage- 
ments; the first Avith a Mrs. Smith, a avuIoav 
with three children ; the second Avith a Miss 
Rowe, the Special District Meeting finding 
that his conduct herein had not been honour- 
able. The Minutes were confirmed by the 
General District Meeting, by aaIucIi it was 
recommended that he should be remoA’ed 
from the circuit and be put back upon trial. 
The Conference, hoAveA'er, after tAvo hours’ 



debate, decided that he should be expelled. — 
Mr. Edward Wilson, Supernumerary at 
Ludlow, had refused to meet in class. It 
Avas ordered that he be written to. — Mr. 
Kirkpatrick, another Supernumerary, it ap- 
peared, did not meet in class. He also was to 
be Avritten to. — Mr. Monkhouse, who had 
offered himself to the foreign work, now re- 
fused to go. — Mr. W. B. Stephenson had 
from the pulpit recommended the Wesleyan 
Methochsts of LiAerpool to sign the declara- 
tion of the Laity of the Church of England, 
Avhich lay for signature, in the v'estrA", and 
had himself set the example ; but, as he had 
apologised satisfactorily to his Superin- 
tendent, Mr. Samuel Jackson, it was oA'er- 
looked. — Mr. J . R. Stephens. — It was ordered 
that this case should lie over to Monday 
morning, at six o’clock. — Mr. James Sykea 
Avas charged Avith having allowed an im- 
proper person to preach. Some years ago, 
the same gentleman Avas charged with intro- 
ducing a female into the pulpit, and diA'iding 
the Society. 

Diu-ing this day’s sittings, the Rev. J. 
Bromley Avished to ask the fathers of the 
Conference whether the law Avlfich requires 
young preachers to remain single four years 
preA-ious to their admission into full con- 
nexion Avith the body, was enforced on the 
ground of economy, or from a conviction 
that celibacy Avas conducive to ministerial 
fitness and piety ? An interesting discussion 
ensued. Mr. Reece, Mr. Jabez Bunting, 
and others of the senior preachers, took a 
part. They were much shocked at Mr. 
Bromley for mooting such a question, by 
Avhicli they supposed he wished to alter the 
existing laAv. Mr. Bromley replied in a 
A ery eloquent speech, in Avhich he denounced 
the hiAv as “ a doctrine of devils and was 
proceeding in a strain of vehement decla- 
mation to Avhich the whole Conference listen- 
ed Avith marked attention, when the President 
rose, and said he could not allow Mr. Brom- 
ley to go on in that strain. If he had a 
motion to make upon the subject, and would 
give due notice of it, he should be heard. 
— Mr. Bromley bowed to the Chair, and the 
subject dropped. 

Monday', August 4. 

Before breakfast. Dr. Warren requested 
the President to bring forward the subject of 
the college as early as possible. 

The e.xamination into the characters of the 
preachers, «icc., was then resumed. Mr. 
Brookhouse was set down as a Supernumerary. 
Mr. BrA'ant. — Mr. Ambrose Freeman brought 
charg«*s against this preacher, avIio had been 
reproved by the Special District Meeting, 
the Minutes of which were confirmed. Mr. 
William Notlier Avas set doAvn as a Super- 
numerary. Mr. .Jacob Newton. — Some little 
charge Avas brought against him, which AA asto 
be inquired into by a Committee, Mr. Robert 
Mack was set doAvn as a Supernumerary. 

Mr. Jabez Bunting inquired if some 
charge or charges ha«l not been brought 
against Mr. Samuel Dunn at the Sheffield 
District Meeting. — Mr. Reece replied in the 
affirmative. It appears that Mr. Dunn had 
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tlediiicd to join the Sheffield Sahbath Ob- 
servance Society; of which his colleagues 
(excepting Mr. Griffiths) were luembers, in 
common with the clergy of the Established 
Church resident in the town. The reason 
which he assigned was, that by its constitu- 
tion it was limited to members of the Estab- 
lished Church and Wesleyan Methodists. In 
one of its meetings lie rose to move that it 
should be extendedso as to embrace members 
of all denominations friendly to its object ; 
but he was not permitted to be heard, and he 
afterwards published, in the fonn of a letter, 
the observations which he intended to make. 
Upon these facts, a series of charges, frivolous 
and vexatious, was founded ; and the Sheffield 
Di.strict Meeting was occupied a whole day 
in considering them. Tlie discussion ended 
in the adoption of two resolutions : the fust 
was a finding of the fact which we have 
stated ; but in the second it was provided 
that the matter should not be further pro- 
ceeded in. No sooner, however, had Mr. 
Jabez Bunting put the question already 
recorded to the chairman of the District, INIr. 
Keece, than it appeared that that gentleman 
had the draft of those very resolutions in his 
waistcoat pocket. Mr. Dunn made a good 
speech in his defence, and contended that he 
had not connected the act w itli which he had 
been charged with the que.stion of Church 
and State, and assured the Conference, over 
and over again, that he was a Tory. It was 
argued in Mr. Dunn's favour that, as the 
Society in question was formed of clergymen 
of the Church of England, and N^'esleyan- 
Methodist Travelling Preachers exclusively, 
it was a party institution. The Conference, 
however, expressed its disapprobation of Mr. 
Dunn’s conduct ; and, although he was una- 
nimously invited to travel fur the third year 
in Sheffield, he has been set down for Tad- 
caster. [Mr. Dunn is one of these who hold 
Dr. Adam Clarke’s opinion concerning the 
Sonship of Christ.] 

A minute of the Hull District Meeting 
was read by Mr. McOwan, announcing that 
Mr. John Stephens had signified his intention 
to desist from travelling, and to sit dow n in 
the Chelmsford Circuit. The District Meet- 
ing deeply sympathised with him, in being 
obliged, through increasing infirmitie.s, to 
desist from travelling, and had unanimously 
passed a vote of thanks, expressive of high 
esteem for his character and labours, and 
accompanied by an earnest request tliat he 
would publish a volume of his excellent 
sermons. His resignation was received by 
the Conference, and the request of the District 
that he would publish a volume of sermons 
was responded to with the warmest expres- 
sions of approbation. 

Mr. Robert Watkin, Supernumerary, had 
been charged with being partially intoxicated. 
The charge was proved, and he was sentenced 
to be reproved at tlie District Meeting, which 
was done. Mr. Emmett, whose name had 
been left out of the Minutes, for subscribing 
to the Liverpool Circular, having conducted 
himself with great propriety, his name was 
ordered to be placed upon the Minutes again. 



Mr. Joseph Forsyth, having written a letter 
to the Pre.sident, avow ing his continued belief 
in Dr. Adam Clarke’s opinion concerning the 
Sonship of Christ, the matter was referred to 
a select committee. Mr. John H. Faull, 
having acted impropeidy towards his Super- 
iutenelent, was reproved by the chairman of 
the District, at the District Meeting. Mr. 
Charles L. Atishead was set down as a Super- 
numerary. 

Mr. W. Naylor here stated that a number 
of persons,including Local Preachers,Leaders, 
Trustees, &c., had held meetings and pub- 
lished documents, and inquired whether the 
Preachers had done their duty in reierence 
to such proceedings. Mr. Jabez Banting 
thought that at some future period of the 
Conference this matter must be brought 
forward. 

Mr. Benjamin Hudson had been called to 
account by the District Meeting, for his 
humorous spe«*ch against the Church (for 
which see Christian Advocate, March 10, 
1834). No direct charge was brought against 
him ; but an investigation took place. Mr. 
Hudson said, that he had been taken by 
surprise in being called upon to take an active 
part in the proceedings of the meeting, at 
which the speech complained of was delivered , 
and promised that he w ould be more careful 
for the future. jMr. Newton declared, that 
the speech was a very indecent one. — Mr. 
Tranter, the Chairman of the District, said, 
tliat lie had not read the speech. He never 
read such things. — Mr. Mason did not hesitate 
to declare, that the speech was a very filthy 
and impure one. No Metliodist Preacher, 
Avhose heart was right, could have delivered 
such a speech. — !Mr. Alexander Bell was of 
opinion, that the jMethodist chapel was aw- 
fully desecrated by such a meeting, and 
wished to know whether Mr. Hudson had 
done all in his pow er to prevent it from being 
held there. — Mr. Jabez Bunting thought that 
a committee should be appointed in the case 
of Mr. Hudson. Perhaps a copy of the 
speech might be found. He thought it a 
que.stion deserving of the consideration of the 
Conference, whether he ought not to be sent 
for, supposing that he was not there. — It was 
agi-eed by a vote of the House that he should 
be sent Jor immediately. 

Mr. Thomas Crosthwaite, late of Ship 
Harbour, Cape Breton, was charged with 
ha%-ing returned from his station without 
leave. By this step he had rendered him.self 
liable to be expelled ; but, on account of 
some e.xtenuating circumstances which he 
stated, he was recommended to mercy, and 
Avas ordered to be sent abroad. 

Case of J{ei\ J. It. Ulcphens. 

After breakfast this day. Mr. J. K. Stephens 
appeared, by order of the President, to appeal 
against the decision of the INIanchester Dis- 
trict Meeting, by Avhich he had been uncon- 
stitutionally suspended fr<im the ofiice of the 
ministry, until the session of the present 
Conference. 

Mr. R. Newton, as Chairman of the Dis- 
trict, stated the circumstances of the case, 
which difl’ered in no material respect fr<»m 
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the account already puhlished in this journal. 
Other members of tiie aforesaid District 
Meeting spoke in confirmation of IMr. Neu - 
ron’s report. It uas particubrly impiired 
whether Mr. Stepliens liad agreed to give 
the required pledge on the withdrawment of 
the second and third resolutions. The con- 
current testimony of the several preachers 
present went to place this fact beyond all 
doubt. 

Dr. Warren declared that INIr. Stephens 
had pnmiised to resign his office of Secretiir}’’, 
to abstain from attending all meetings, and to 
withhold himself from every species of public 
advocacy of his principles, provided the Dis- 
trict Meeting would confine itself to the 
condemnation of his conduct in the affair in 
question, and send the subjectof the separation 
of Clmrch and State uncommitted to the 
Conference, for its deliberation and Jiltimate 
decision. This was corroborated by Mr. 
Barker, who stated, that Mr. Stephens had 
again and again offered to give this pledge to 
his brethren. 

Before ISIr. Stephens entered on his 
defence, Mr. Wood, the oldest Preacher in 
the Connexion, rose, and expressed a hope 
that Brother Stephens wouhl, on considering 
the matter, now voluntarily give the pledge 
required of him by the District Meeting, 
and throw himself upon the mercy of the 
Conference. He was sure there would be 
ever}- disposition to treat him with duo 
leniency and kindness. This sentiment ap- 
]>earedto be re-echoed by the House generally, 
and by some preachers on the platform more 
particularly. 

Mr. Stephens then rose and said, he 
appeared there at the call of tlie President to 
appeal against the decision of the Manchester 
District Meeting. The facts of the case were 
generally admitted. He had never contested 
them, in proof of which he reifuested that 
the correspondence between himself and Mr. 
Newton, together with the speech for wJiich 
he had been deemed worthy of such punish- 
ment, might be read. 

Mr. Entwisle felt uneasy at this method of 
proceeding. If Mr. Stephens had appealed 
to Cmsar, to Ctesar let him go. 

The speech and letteis were, however, read. 
— Mr. Galland objected to Mr. Anderson’s 
manner in reading some portions. — Mr. An- 
derson defended himself. (Great confusion 
followed.) — ]\Ir. Atherton thought Mr. Ste- 
phens ought not to be interrupted in his de- 
fence. (Great cojifusion followed, twenty 
persons speaking at once, and voices crying 
Chair, Chair!) — The Pre.sident engaged that 
^Ir. Stephens should not be inlerruj)ted. 

Mr. Stephens then observed that the Con- 
ference would at once perceive that he had, 
from the beginning, taken a correct view of 
the case now before them. He had foreseen 
and provided for the consideration of the sub- 
ject. Everything on his part had been fair 
and open. He had furnished the Chairman 
and all the members of the district with the 
whole evidence of his case. We need not 
detain our readers by any furtlier reference 
to these facts. A good deal of conversational 



inquiry ensued, but nothing material was 
elicited that was found to differ from the 
statement already published byMr. Stephens. 
]Mr. Stephens declared he had been wishful, 
from the vcry'lirst, to concur with the 
straightlorward aiul iMethodistic proposal of 
Dr. Warren; namely, to receive whatever 
amount of censure his brethren might 
think him deserving of, immediately to 
abstain from all those proceedings which 
they considered unbecoming and impro- 
per, and unite with them in recommend- 
ing the Conference to lay down some 
broad jirinciple by which the future con- 
duct of every brother, who was disposed 
to take a share in the discussion of so great 
and important a question, might be constitu- 
tionally regulated. He agreed that this was 
entirely a new case. Nothing like it had 
ever been submitted to the consideration ot 
the Conference. It was not a question of re- 
spect for, and attachment to, the Church- 
All those who acted with him would vie with 
the most zealous of their opponents, in 
brotherly love and genuine regard for tliose 
of their fellow-Christians who were members 
of the Church of England. They had no 
wish to pull the Church down. They thought 
its .separation from the State would tend to 
promote its prosperity and increase. INIany 
ot those who prayed for this were themselves 
Churchmen, enlightened and influential lay- 
men, pious and zealous clergv-men. But he 
did not appear before them to discuss the 
question on its great principles. He had 
merely to show that his speeches, the object 
of which was to prove that the connexion of 
any Chui-ch with the State was in its nature 
unscriptural, were not directly at variance 
with the general sentiments of Mr. Wesley. 
So far was this from the real fact of the case, 
that Air. We.sley, throughout his works, had 
invariably denounced such a connexion. 
There was no discrepancy — no discordance 
— no disagreement in tlie opinions of AVesley 
on this point. He was uniformly consistent 
with himself. He loved the Church, was at- 
tached to the Church, wished his societies to 
continue members of the Church ; but, at tlie 
same time, he always spoke of the union be- 
tween Church and State in the strongest terms 
of condemnation. Throughout his journals 
and his sermons, even in the four volumes 
which lie. Air. Stephens, in common witli his 
brethren, had solemnly subscribed, and was 
bound to preach, these sentiments were to be 
found. Tliey w ere all there, nor w as there 
any tiling to contradict tliem. He appealed 
to tliem. They were before the world, and 
could never be gainsaid. \A hen the District 
Aleeting undertook to declare these opinions 
to be at variance with the sentiments of Air. 
AVesley and the Fathers of tlie Connexion, 
he (Air. Stephens) could prove the rev’erse. 
But were it not so, that meeting had no right 
to legislate on such a point, and tlien, because 
they had so determined, require from him 
any such a pledge. He had never denied the 
authority of the meeting, save on this one 
point. Every thing else he was willing to 
concede. He was even willing to allow the 
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most exaggerated accounts of his proceedings 
to stand unchallenged on their minutes. He 
hatl acted •ndth the gentlemen and the minis- 
ters in the neighbourhood of the town in 
which he had lived. Their witness Avas 
fortlicoming, if any one thought it needful. 
But all this he Avould Avave. The question 
w'as — were his opinions anti-AVesleyan or 
not ? Let it be fairly discussed. Tlie sepa- 
ration of the Church from the State was a 
great national question. It had already 
come under the serious consideration of tlie 
country, and would soon be the absorbing 
question. All classes of the community, re- 
ligious and political, Avould enter upon it. It 
w'ould shake the kingdom. How, then, could 
any District Meeting presume to decide it — 
and place him, and those Avho thought Avith 
him, imder the anathema and ban of the 
Wesleyan Connexion. It must not be. It 
could never be. He had refused to acknoAV- 
ledge its authority in such a matter. Against 
its judgment he appealed to this Conference. 
Should the second and third resolutions be- 
come the law of Methodism in this place, he 
could no longer subscribe to it. He Avould 
respectfully submit the consideration of this 
grave and serious subject to his fathers and 
brethren noAV in Conference assembled. 

It Avas remarked that Mr. Stephens had 
not any recourse to notes during the delivery 
of his defence, which occupied one hour and 
a half, and of w-hich this is a brief sketch : 
occasionally he rose to a height of impassion- 
ed and impressive eloquence, which brought 
down the applause of the Conference. This 
involuntary expression of their approbation 
was immediately checked by the President. 
It was, hoAvever, quite clear that much might 
have been done, even in that house, by a 
man whose standing in the Connexion would 
have entitled him to a hearing, in spite of 
either cheers or sneers . from the platform. 
Mr. Stephens was observed to confine him- 
self exclusively to the Wesleyan character of 
his sentiments, carefully avoiding eA-ery thing 
which, by the remotest possibility, Avould 
have subjected him to those calls to order 
that were so frequently heard in the course 
of the debate, AvheneA-er the liberal members 
of the Conference advanced bold, manly, 
and independent sentiments. 

A long examination succeeded. Several 
of the brethren wished to ask Air. Stephens 
a A'ariety of questions. Air Bunting Avas 
most conspicuous on this part of the proceed- 
ings, and seemed for once to be utterly foiled. 
He failed in every instance to lead Air. 
Stephens into any admission that Avouldhave 
gone to Aveaken or confuse the train of argu- 
ment he had pursuenl. The folloAving is a 
specime-n of the numerous interrogatories 
proposed by that gentleman to Air. Stephens : 
“ Dill you ofler the pleilge on the withdrawal 
of the second and third resolutions ?” “ Un- 
doubtedly. There ncAcr Avas any point of 
difierence betAveen myself and the District 
Aleeting, saA-e this. EA'ery thing turned 
upon it. I'liere is not even any nece.ssity 
f r my assertion of the fact. The very terms 
in which my suspension is couched, sIioav 
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that my refusal to acknowledge its authority 
was pounded on the determination of the 
Meeting to legislate on a matter alloAved to 
be beyond their judisdiction.” — “ AVhy did 
you not except against the other resolutions, 
as AAell as the second and third?” “ For the 
very reason I have so often adduced — that, 
if possible, I might, by conceding every 
thing that could be referred to my personal 
conduct, give the District Meeting the fullest 
room for the expression of its disapprobation, 
and, at the same time, prevent the unsconsti- 
tutional expression of its vieAvs on the opi- 
nions I hiul av'owed.” — “ Does Mr. Stephens 
object to the Avhole of these resolutions now 
.specified, or only to some parts of them, — and 
if so, to Avhat parts. ” “ Generally. I object 
to the whole contents of those resolutions, 
second and third — but particularly to the 
clauses Avhich declare my speeches to be 
directly at variance Avith the sentiments of 
Air. A\ esley and the recordetl opinions of the 
Fathers of the Connexion, neither of Avhich 
is really the fact.” — “What does Air. Stephen* 
mean by the finding of tliose resolutions ? 
they are iwi findings. The findings are the 
items of the case ! They are resolutions. ’’ 
“ I called tliam findings, because the District 
Aleeting undertook to that my speeches 
were anti-AVesleyan, and thereupon to ground 
their demand of a pledge from me, Avhich I, 
therefore, could not giAe them.” 

It Avas likewise asked Avhethcr Air. 
Stephens had not been warned by his super- 
intendent and other preachers, in j>roof of 
Avhich aletter was read from a young preacher, 
who recollected hearing Air. Alarsland one 
eA-euing after supper caution Air. S. against 
attending the meeting. Alessrs. CroAvther 
and BoAvers also refeiTcd Air. S. to a con- 
versation in Avhich they had dissuaded him 
from the course he thought proper to pursue. 
Air. Stephens begged to be distinctly under- 
stood, Avhen he declared that his superin- 
tendent had never conversed ofiicially Avith 
him on the subject, or even so much as 
intimated that he Avould violate any law* 
of Methodism. So AA ith the gentlemen who 
reminded him of the conversation. He 
ahvays understood from them and others, 
that his vieAvs Aver(^ at variance Avith the 
vieAAs of some leading men noAv on the 
platform ; but neither they nor any one 
else had ever told him he Avas in danger of 
breaking any law Air. Stephens Avas em- 
ployed, Avith .slight interruption, from a little 
after nine till about hall-past tAvo o’clock, 
AAhen, immediately after he had Avithdrawn, 
Air. Jabez Bunting rose and deliA ered a 
long speech, occasionally adverting to notes 
made upon a ]iiece of paper Avhich he held in 
his hand. He observed, that Air. Stephens 
had admitted that he had acted Aery impro- 
perh', and that he would have sidjmitted to 
any censure or reproof, if the District Aleet- 
ing AA ould haA'e given up one or tAvo counts 
AA uich contained their judgment upon the 
ca.se. Surely he might have given up the 
Secretary. shij) — he might haA-e pledged him- 
self not to take an active part till the Con- 
ference. Air. Stephens had admitted that he 
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liad attended four public meetings (naming 
the places and the dates), and that he had 
not only pleaded for the disunion of Church 
and State, but had even spoken against the 
Liturgj', Articles, and so forth, of the former. 
He had also admitted that he had acted con- 
trary to the example and advice of his Super- 
intendent, and also contrary to the advice of 
Mr. Crowther. It was true that he had ar- 
gued that he had done nothing contrary to 
the opinions of Mr. W esley. Here he (Mr. 
Bunting) begged leave to difier from Mr. 
Stephens. All that could be gathered from 
Mr. M’esley’s writings on this subject was, 
tliat, at tirst, when tlie union commenced, it 
was improper. But then the case was very 
different from what it now was. There had 
then been no such union ; and it was newly 
proposed to form it. Were such the circum- 
stances at this day, he and others might per- 
haps be disposed to oppose the innovation. 
But since the thing had already been done, 
and had already endured for a great length of 
time, it was a question whether they should 
be active in opposing it. Mr. Stephens, in 
one of the public meetings whicli he had at- 
tended, proposed to alter the wording of the 
petition in order to bring in “ the Wesleyan 
Methodists ; ” and thereby he had implicated 
the whole Connexion, and given his Majesty’s 
Government an unfavourable opinion of it. 
That there were imperfections in the Esta- 
blishment, he (Mr. Bunting) admitted ; but 
was there not great danger of destroying 
the Government of the country — the whole 
building, by pulHng down any particular 
part? W’as irbetitting them, as a body, who 
had sat so long beneath its shadow ? Could 
not they quietly enjoy their privileges? It 
was true that they might discover juany re- 
dundancies and imperfections in tlieir neigh- 
bour's house; and they might go so far as to 
express a wi.sh that he would alter that win- 
dow, the otlier door-way, and so on. But it 
would not be thought becoming in them to 
take the pick-axe and begin to pull down the 
whole building, by becoming Secretaries of 
Societies for dissolving the union between 
Church and State. Mr. Wesley, to whom 
reference had so frequently been made, was 
born in the Church, cradled in the Church, 
educated iu the Church, lived, and, as he 
(Mr. Bunting) thought, died, a member of the 
Church. (Tremendous cheering and clap- 
ping.) And they (the Conference) had done 
the same — they also had attached themselves 
to the Church. It was true that they had 
made some further advances towards Dissent, 
in giving the sacrament to some of their peo- 
ple ; and he (Mr. Bunting) thought that they 
had done right in that. But let it be re- 
membered that this was done by mutual con- 
tract between them and the people. Let the 
pamphlets be read that agitated the Con- 
nexion till the Plan of Pacification of 179.5 ; 
and he, for one, would not consent to such a 
step agi in without again consulting their 
people. Thousands of them would be justly 
grieved and oflended at a departure so strange, 
and so contrary to all their former proceed- 
ings, usages, and customs. 



The usual hour of adjournment having 
arrived, Mr. Bunting was obliged to desist 
from his observations. 

Messrs. Anderson, Beaumont, Dr. Warren, 

V. Ward, R. Jsewton, J. Hickling, J. Everett, 

W. Atherton, and others, took part in this 
day’s proceedings ; but their observations 
were chiefly explanatory or interrogative. 

Tuesday, August 5. 

Mr. Jabez Bunting resumed Ids observa- 
tions on the case of Mr. J. R. Stephens. He 
began by reading a paper containing Ms 
view of the case ; and then spoke largely 
about law and equity. Some had cried out 
where was the law of the case ? He con- 
tended that that was a Court of Eqiuty. It 
went beyond the Common Law. What 
would tlie Lord Chancellor say, if a person 
should ask him for the law which had guided 
his decision 1 He might say, there may be 
a law, or there may not ; or, the law may go 
part of the way. The speaker then read a 
letter from Mr. Charles Wesley to Mr. Downes, 
a clergj'man, who used to minister in that 
chapel, in tlie course of which letter Mr. 
Charles Wesley observes, “ My brother 
John’s principle is, first the Methodists, and 
then the Church. I say, first the Church, 
and then the ^Methodists”-— This was their 
(the Conference’s) view ; not Charles’s view, 
but John’s — first the Methodists, then the 
Church. When a bishop (the Bishop of 
E.xeter, for instance), or a clergyman, in his 
charge, or other address, spoke in friendly 
terms of them, tliey should receive it as a 
kindness, but not leave Methodism, because 
Methodism was their first principle. But 
let them remember, it was not Methodism 
first, and then Dissenters. He concluded 
by moving resolutions to tlie following 
eifect : — 

That the Minutes of tlie Manchester Dis- 
trict Meeting be confirmed ; — Tliat Brother 
Stephens give a pledge that he will abstain 
for the future, from all proceedings of a 
similar kind, and that, in that case, he be re- 
ceived among us again without reproof or 
censure. That if he cannot or will not do 
this, he be not expelled, but suspended ano- 
ther year. That if at any time during the 
year he can make up his mind to give the re- 
quired pledge, he be appointed to the first 
Circuit vacant. 

Mr. Entwisle, sen., seconded the motion. 

Dr. Warren delivered an admirable speech, 
the object of which was to show that the 
Conference ought to adhere to the middle 
path, and not to lean either towards the 
Church or towards the Dissenters. If they 
leaned towards the Church, what would they 
gain? Many doubtful friends. But what 
would they lose ? 

iMr. Bromley strongly denied that the Con- 
ference had uniformly evinced an attachment 
to the Church, and cited several instances 
iu which Mr. Wesley had reproved his 
preachers for jireachiiig against the Esta- 
blishment. (This part of his observations pro- 
duced most triumphant merriment amongst 
the Church party, who seemed to think that 
the speaker was supporting tlieir rather than 
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his own views. Mr. Jabez Bunting, in par- 
ticular, shook his sides with laughing.) Mr. 
Bromley objected to a circular which the 
Manchester District INIeeting had caused to 
be distributed throughout the kingdom. But, 
on the face of that document itself, the pre- 
sent was altogether a new case ; and, if so, 
he (Mr. Bromley) thought that the District 
acted too harshly. He thought that they 
ought to have left the matter entirely to the 
Conference. The case contained in the Mi- 
nutes was not true in point of fact. It was 
clear that they had been gradually going 
further from the Church ; and yet that do- 
cument said, they had evinced a uniform 
and steady attachment to her. Though what 
the Conference did was law, that was not 
the case with the Districts. If Mr. Stephens 
had committed murder, or robbery on the 
highway, it would have been impossible to 
have inflicted upon him any heavier punish- 
ment than suspension. (Cries of “ Hear.”) 
He lamented the mischief that had been 
done, and concluded by moving, as an 
amendment, 

That the suspension be dropped, and that 
Mr. Bunting, Mr. Stephens, and the ex- 
President be requested to advise with and 
counsel Mr. J. R. Stephens. 

Mr. Zeffliariah Taft seconded the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. George Marsden spoke in support of 
the original motion. "While this gentleman 
was upon his legs, several of the ]jreachers 
retired from the Conference, remarking that 
they could not endure to sit listening to his 
I singing.— -Mr. J. B. Holroyd followed on tlie 
same side. — Mr. Henry Moore protested 
against the decision of the District Meeting. 
He maintained that that body had no right 
to suspend a preacher for any cause save im- 
morality. — Mr. T. Lessey replied, and de- 
clared that he for one did not wish to exact 
any thing from Mr. Stephens which he 
would not yield himself — Mr. Gaulter vin- 
dicated the Manchester District Meeting. — 
Mr. Atherton did so likewise ; but he thought 
that the District Meeting had held to its pur- 
pose with too great a tenacity. There was 
a diversity of opinion between high and low' 
church. Many of Mr. Wesley’s letters in 
the first Magazines spoke stronger than he 
(Mr. Atherton) would speak, — than any -Me- 
thodist preacher would. They (the Confer- 
ence) had no business either with the Church 
or with the Dissenters. He insisted that 
they should maintain a strict neutrality . He 
believed that the majority of the Connexion 
were in favour of the Church. The Church 
gave them Wesley; but how did she give 
them him ? By thrusting him out as a nui- 
sance. The Church had persecuted them 
ever since. Mr. Atherton referred to se- 
veral instances in proof of tliis, mentioning 
particularly Lord Sidmouth’s Bill, and the 
Life of Wesley, by the Pcet-Laureate- 

Mr. Waterhouse spoke in favour of the 
motion. 

Mr. Thomas Galland, M.A., could not 
fully concur in all the articles of Avhicli the 
motion consisted. He 'ueheved in the lawful- 



ness of the union between the Church and the 
State ; but he could not help acknowledging 
that there was a gi-owing opinion in the Con- 
nexion against that union ; and, when he said 
this, he did not refer to Radicals. He 
thought that the Magaz ’me evinced much too 
decided a leaning towards the Church. (Loud 
cries of “ Hear.”) He pleaded for the mainte- 
nance of a friendly neutrality. Tlie Church 
would not admit them (the members of the 
Conference) to her pulpits, nor would she 
allow the validity of their ordination. But 
the Dissenters would do both, and were very 
friendly towards them. He had heard the 
late Mr. Watson say upon the platform, and 
frequently in the parlour, that matters would 
never be right with him (Mr. Watson) till 
the Archbishop of Canterbury would preach 
for him, and allow' him to preach for the 
Archbishop. He (Mr. Galland) thought so 
too. Much stress had been laid upon Mr. 
Stephens’s opposition to his Superintendent. 
It did not appear that the Superintendent 
did his duty. (Here Mr. Galland was called 
to order.) He (Mr. Galland) blamed the 
District for having prejudged the case. If 
what he had heard were true ; namely, that 
Mr. Grindrod drew up the resolutions. (Here 
again Mr. Galland was called to order by Mr. 
Jabez Bunting.) 

Mr. Galland’s speech produced very con- 
siderable efi’ect. 

Mr. Bunting (who seemed to feel lhi.s) ob- 
served, that he thought it but right that the 
members of the District should be permitted 
to speak in iheir own defence. 

Mr. Galland observed, that\he resolutions 
proposed by Mr. Bunting went, by a kind 
of side-wind, to bind the Methodists to a 
friendliness towards the Church, and an 
enmity towards the Dissenters. The moment 
that he discovered there was any design of 
associating the Connexion with the Church, 
he would leave it. 

Mr. V^alentine Ward vindicated the con- 
duct of the Manchester District Meeting, in 
opposition to the arguments of Mr. Galland. 
He (Mr. Ward) very much wondered at the 
remark made by an aged father (Mr. Moore), 
— namely, that a District Meeting has no 
authority to suspend any man, excej)t for im- 
morality and for eiToneous doctrine. If 
they had not such authority, they ought to 
have it. Mr. Ward then repeated some of 
the arguments w'hich had been used by those 
w'ho had already spoken on that side of the 
question, as to the impropriety of Mr. 
Stephens’s conduct, and then enlarged upon 
tile merciful character of the resolutions! 
He thought that God had given them a better 
constitution than either the Church or the 
Dissenters. It had been said, first the Me- 
thodists, then the Church ; he would say, 
first the Methodists, .second the Methodists, 
third the Methodists, and fourth the whole 
world. 

Mr. J. E. Beaumont could neither say, 
first the Methodists — second the Church, 
nor first the Methodists — second the Di.sseii- 
ters ; but Methodism first, second, third, and 
all. That house God had built for. Mr. 
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"Wesley when the Church expelled him. 
Methodism was the house in whicli he 
(Mr. Beaumont) was born — the house 
which God built by Mr. Wesley. He 
(Mr. Beaumont) did not justify Mr. 
Stephens ; yet he coidd not concur in 
the second and third resolutions of the 
Manchester District INIeeting then before 
them, because he thought that those resolu- 
tions brought them much nearer to the 
Church than they ever yet had been. It 
might indeed be said that Mr. Wesley kept 
his face towards the Church ; but it might 
with equal truth be asserted, that v,hile he 
looked one way he rowed the other, and thus 
was continually receding further from the 
object of his regards. He (Mr. Beaumont) 
objected to the restriction of that liberty 
which they (the preachers) formerly enjoyed ; 
and restricted it would be by the second of 
the resolutions which Mr. Bunting had pro- 
posed. He did not think that the errors of 
this brother had been great enough to justify 
the District Meeting in suspending him from 
the office of the ministry. It as an awfully 
responsible proceeding to silence the lips of 
a man whom God had called to preach his 
Gospel. He consented and would go all 
lengths Mith them in requiring a pledge 
from Mr. Stephens, if they would act justly, 
and require a similar pledge from the other 
side. He (Mr. Beaumont) felt for himself, 
and for his friends in Scotland ; for the Me- 
thodists there had separated from a church 
infinitely purer than the Church of England. 

Mr. James Dixon, having taken an ex- 
ception to Mr. Beaumont's figure about Mr. 
Wesley looking one way and rowing the 
other, proceeded to discuss the abstract ques- 
tion of dissolving the union of Church and 
State. What would be the consequence of 
such a dissolution ? He believed that it 
would destroy the supremacy of the law it- 
self, and subvert the verv* constitution of the 
country ; he believed that they were so in- 
terwoven, that you could not destroy the one 
without destroying the other also. Mr. 
Stephens might, as a man, join tlie society 
whose Secretary he was ; hut he had no right 
to involve his brethren. He (Mr. D.) was not 
a Dissenter. He should vote for the motion. 

Mr. John Scott made a long speech in 
favour of the motion, and deeply lamented 
the ground upon which ]Mr. Galland had 
rested his speech. He (Mr. Scott) vindi- 
cated the Manchester District Meeting. He 
thought that the position in which they (the 
Conference) stood, with relation to the 
Church, was one of steady friendly regard. 
They owed it to their respected friends who 
were friendly to tlie Church — they ought in 
deference to them to declare that they would 
not go any further from the Church; and 
they owed it no less to the Dissenters to tell 
them that they would not approach any 
nearer to them. 

Mr. Jabez Bunting replied, recapitulating 
and answering several speeches. 

The amendment was then put from the 
Chair. -- 

The House divided, and there appeared 



— for the amendment, 6 ; against it, and for 
the original inoiion, a large number, about 
200. The following gentlemen composed the 
minority ; avc record their names honoris 
cauf-a : — 

Galland Beaumont 

Lucllam Bromley 

Warren (Dr.)* Taft 

Mr. John Stephens, Mr. J. II. Stephens* 
father, retired previotisly to the division. 

With some difficulty Mr. Beaumont pre- 
vailed with the Conference to have the reso- 
lutions put seriatim, but they were all carried 
by overwhelming majorities, only a few 
hands being lifted up against any of them. 

A little after nine this morning, an attempt 
was made on the part of three individuals, 
Messrs. John Stepliens, jun., John Middleton 
Hare, and B. W. Pike, to obtain admittance 
into the Conference. The door-keeper stated 
that he was authorised not to admit any man 
who had not a ticket from the President ; 
but he refused to state who had so authorised 
him. Mr. Stephens then addressed the fol- 
lowing note to the President ; — 

Chapel-yard, City-road, Aug. 5, 1834. 

Sir, — 1 have demanded admittance into the 
place for religious worship, in which, under 
your presidency, a meeting is now being held, 
and admittaiice l;as been refused me by the 
door-keeper, who told me he was authorised to 
refuse admittame to every one who had not a 
ticket, but he declijied to inform me who had so 
authorised him. 

I now, tlierefcre, address myself to you, and 
ask you whether I am to be admitted or not. 
I wait vour reply. I am. Sir, yours most re- 
spectfully, JOHN STEPHENS. 

To this no answer was returned. 

It was evident that the announcement 
of an intention to try to open the doors of 
Conference to the public had created no 
small stir. Knots of preachers were sta- 
tioned in various parts of the chapel-yard, 
earnestly conversing on the sul ject. The 
thi-ee individuals above-named v.ere the 
objects of much attention, and no few sneers 
and sarcastic remarks: but they conducted 
themselves like men who felt that they 
were doing nothing of which they ought 
to be ashamed, and oidy dis.appointed those 
■who thought that they would be foolish 
enough to commit themselves by some act 
unworthy of gentlemen and Christians, by 
their firm and peaceful demeanour. As soon 
as they ascertained that there was no prospect 
of an answer to Mr. Stephens's application 
to the President, they withdrew. 'Ihe Con- 
ference now sits with the doors barred, and 
no one can gain admittance without first 
knocking, and then showing his passport. 

During this day’s proceedings. Dr. Alcorn 
was called to the bar of the Conference, and 
accused of being in communication with IMr. 
Joseph Rayner Stephens, and his brother, 
Mr. John Stephens, and Avith communicat- 
ing information for the Christian Advocate. 
—Dr. Alcorn repeatedly and most explicitly 
denied the charge. He had, indeed, been 

• This is a:i error: Dr. Warren, being a 
membtr of the Maix hestcr District, did not 
and could not vote. — E d. 
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walking with Mr. Joseph Rayner Stephens 
in the chapel-yard ; but he had not commu- 
nicated to him any thing respecting the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference, nor had Mr. 
Stephens so much as asked him a question 
on the subject. Notwithstanding this, the 
Conference did not seem satisfied. It is 
worthy of remark that Dr. Alcorn is a rank 
Tory in politics, and violently opposed to the 
principles of the Christian Adrocate. The 
jaundice-eyed Conference cannot, however, 
distinguish between private friendship and 
political opinions ; and they conseipiently 
suspect every man to be a traitor who is 
seen in company with the conductors of this 
journal, or within the precincts of our office. 

As soon as Dr. Alcorn had retired to his 
place, Mr. Jahez Bunting addressed him- 
self to Mr. Zechariah Taft, one of the su-' 
pernumerary preachers, and asked him if he 
would say, before that House, as in the pre- 
sence of God, and in the prospect of the day 
of judgment, that he had neither left, given, 
nor communicated, to any person or persons, 
any of his notes of the proceedings of tliat 
assembly, concluding by remarking, that he 
dill not desire an answer.— Mr. Taft said he 
did not choose to give him one ; but he 
stated that what had appeared in the Chris- 
tian Advocate w as not furnished by him. — 
Air. Reece hereupon rose, and descanted 
upon the wickedness of communicating the 
proceedings of that House to persons out of 
doors — Much tumult ensued, in the midst 
of which Mr. Jabez Bunting was heard to 
say, that he would, if possible, discover the 
“ vile brother." 

AVednf.sd.vy, August 0. 

Before breakfast, the case of Air. Joseph 
Forsyth became the subject ol conversation. 
Air. Forsyth, as our readers know, is one of 
those who entertain Dr. Clarke’s Hews of 
the Sonship of Christ. At the Alanchester 
Conference, he was informed, that anotlier 
year w'ould be given him to consider whether 
he would recant, or submit to expulsion ; he 
was exhorted to spend the interval, wliich 
has now elapsed, in prayer, reading, and re- 
viewing the subject. A letter to the Presi- 
dent, from Mr. Forsyth, was read. It was 
substantially the same as that which ap- 
peared with his name in the last number of 
this paper. The Committee to which his 
case had been referred made their report, 
in accordance with which it was ordered 
that he be summoned, by letter, to the Con- 
ference. It was accordingly done in the fol- 
lowing terms : — 

Dear Brother,— We are directed to transmit 
to you tiie follow’ing report of the Committee 
appointed to sit on your case, which has just 
been adopted by UieGjnference — 

The Committee are unanimously of opinion, 
that Brother Forsyih can no longer be retained 
amoiifir us, but recommend liat he he sum- 
moned immediately to Conference, if he have 
any thing to olFer in arrest of judgment.'’ 

You will, of course, be-tow the most prompt 
attention on this communication. i 

Signed ou belialf, and bv or 'er of, the Con- 
ference, JOSEPH TAYLOR President, 

ROBERT NEWTON, Secretary. 

Aug. 6, 1834. 



Mr. Forsyth replied : 

Dear Sir, — Completely worn down with extra 
labour, and very ill besides, the writer is not in 
a lit state to attend the Conference ; you will 
not, therefore, consider his non-appearance a 
proof of contumacy. 

If oiie truth in the Book of God can be more 
dear to the hearts of his people than another, it 
surely must be that for maintaining wliich the 
Saviourwas condemned to death; and this truth 
is found, upon examination, to consistin claim- 
ing the filial relation to God, in his complex 
character, as Immanuel, which the Jews sup- 
posed belonged to the Divinity exclusively. 

Mr. Watson says, Jesus signifies the/iMJnfl- 
nity," and “ Son of Mu7i is a Hebraism, de- 
noting a really human being.” 

In the sacred text we read, “ Again the high 
priest asked him, and said unto him, Art thou the 
Christ, the son of the blessed? And Jesus (the 
humanity) said, 1 am; and ye shall see the Son 
of man (a really human being) sitting on the 
right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of 
heaven." — Mark xiv. 61. 

Here is the filial relation to God maintained 
by Christ himself; and. instead of this being 
claimed in e.vclusive reference to tiie divine na- 
ture, the reference is to the human nature with 
which tiie divinity was united. This claim, ac- 
cording to the otlicr evangelists, w'as main- 
tained upon OATH. — Matt. xxvi. 63. 

Tliis truth, thus maintained by the Redeemer 
of the world, with his dying breath, upon so- 
lemn 0.4TH, and sealed with his atoning blood, 
the writer is called upon by Conference to 
conceal, disguise or disavow, because it is not 
Mcthodistical ; or otherwise be disgraced, by 
expulsion Irom theConnexion, as a vile danger- 
ous heretic, and thrown with a helpless family 
destitute and friendless upon a frowning world. 
The case is a hard one ; but there seems no al- 
ternative, the way of duly is plain. The writer 
commits liiinsclf and family to the Divine dis- 
posal, ami leaves it with Conference to answer 
to God for consequences. To renounce, as error 
and hla-pheiny, the truth which the Saviour 
died to maintain, because tlic Jews (and the 
Conference, who borrow tlieir notions from 
them) consider it such, is impossible. 

Yours truly, JOSEPH FORSYTH. 

Gateshead, Aug. 10, 1834. 

To the President of the Conference. 

Instead of being acttially cat off, Mr. For- 
syth has been again subjected to the ostra- 
cism with which he has been annually vi- 
sited, with one exception, for nine or ten 
years past. The supposed lenity involved in 
this commutation, has, however, been sub- 
jected to a drawback. Mr. F., it has been 
stated, is virtually expelled — that he is merely 
sent to another circuit, until a committee 
shall find it convenient to sit, and do actually 
what Conference has done virtually — and that 
the reason why he is removed to another cir- 
cuit is, because it will be more easy to find a 
person to till his place in that circuit, when 
his expulsion takes place, than in his present 
one. These statements have been made by 
the Superintendent of the Gateshead circuit. 

Mr. John Lambert, who had been found 
guilty of a breach of j)romise of marriage, 
was reprimanded from the chair, and was 
ordered to be put upon the I’resident’s List 
of Reserve. He acknowledged his guilt, and 
thanked the Conference for its lenity to- 
wards him. It will be recollected that, in a 
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letter to the editors of this journal, Mr. Lam- 
bert denied the charge 'vvliich he has now 
admitted. 

Mr. Thomas Ludlam’s ease, which had 
been postponed, was now called on. It ap- 
peared that he had refused to a})pear l»el'ore 
the London Finance Committee to answer 
the charge brought against him in reference 
to some chapel business, alleging his title to 
be tried by the District jMeetiiig of which 
he was a member, and characterising the 
committee above-named as a packed com- 
mittee. He now claimed to be tried in open 
Conference ; but his claim was rejected, and 
the case referred to a sele'. t committee. 

Alter breakfast, the subject of the proposed 
institution for the better education of the 
junior preachers was introduced, prior to 
the reading of the stations. — Mr. Daniel 
M alton read the resolutions t>f the last Con- 
lerence on the subject, together w ith the re- 
solutions of tlie Committee which sat last 
October, by appointment of the Conference. 
— -Mr. M illiam Leach moved the recognition 
of the princi})le, which was seconded by 
3Ir. Darnard Slater. — Dr. Walpen then rose, 
and brought a charge of misrepresentation 
against w hat is commonly know n by the name 
of the College Committee. In their report 
they had declared that the resolutions were 
carried 7inanimoiu'tI>/, whereas he had (lh<!7c?ifeil 
fn)m one of them. lie had tested the im- 
partiality of tiie members of the Committee, 
by proposing as otlicers of the College two 
preachers, neither of whom was upon the 
Committee. This proposition was opposed ; 
and when he (Dr. Warren) perceived that 
the object was to appoint no man as an officer 
in the College who w as not a member of the 
Committee, he declared that, in his opinion, 
it would be better to have no College. He 
further stateil, that when the proof-sheet of 
the Committee’s Report was sent to him at 
^Manchester for his final revision, in common 
with the other members of the Committee, 
he returned it, with the words “ not unani- 
mous ” w ritten opposite to that part in which 
the resolutions are said to have passed una- 
nimousbj. To produce a. stronger imjiressien, 
that word was printed in capital Itttcrs . — 
31r. Jabci4 iiunting defended the conduct of 
the Committee. Dr. Warren had consented 
to all those resolutions which w ent to recog- 
nise the principle of the projected institution. 
The resolution to w Inch he demurred, name- 
ly, that referring to the appointment of offi- 
cers, was merely a matter of detail. 31 r. 
Bunting requested that the corre.spondence 
which had })as.sed betw een Dr. Warren and 
3Ir. D. Walton might be rea<l. It was read 
accordingly. — Dr. Vfarreii replied, and suc- 
ceeded in coin])letely justifying himself in 
the eyes of the Conf erence for the part w hich 
he had taken, and proved distinctly that the 
resolutions had not passed unanimously, as 
they were described to have done. He also 
stated that, though the resolutions of the 
3ianche.ster District 3leeting were de- 
scribed to have pas.scd unanimously, such 
was not the fact ; for from them likcAvise he 
had dissented. 
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The tumult became so great during the 
College discussion, that the President found 
it impossible to preserve the King’s peace, 
and therefore broke tip the Conference. 

During this day’s discussion. Dr. 3^ arren 
rose to move a resolution, pledging the mem- 
bers of the Conference to entire neutrality 
and unanimity on all political subjects. 3Ir. 
Jabez Bunting : That’s aimed at me. It 
refers to me and the Finsbury election. 
Dr. Warren is out of order. No member of 
this House can bring forward a motion af- 
fecting the ri'gulations of the body, without 
giving a day's notice of his intention. — Dr. 
M’arren then gave formal notice of his in- 
tention to submit a motion to that efi'eet the 
next day. — I'he President replied, that that 
would depend upon the state of the business 
before the House. 

It was finally settled, that 3Ir. Valentine 
AVard shoTild go to the 'West Indies, in the 
capacity of General Superintendent of the 
3Jis.sions in those islands. 

TiirESD.w, At gvst 7. 

On Thursday at nine o’clock, 3Ir. Ste- 
phens, ill obedience to the commands of the 
Conference, appeared to hear its final de- 
ci.sion upon his case. This consisted of a 
very lengthy series of resolutions, the sub- 
stance of which we have given elsewhere, 
which 3Ir. K. Wood proceeded to read. It 
was then asked whether 3Ir. Stephens was 
prejiared to give the required pledge. 3Ir. 
vStephens replied, that, as he now' listened 
to tiie re.solutions of the House for the first 
time, and had not been able to collect their 
import, except from very contlicting and 
contratlictory report, he should request a 
cojiy of them that he might peruse them at 
leisure, before he gave a final answer. 
There was evidently much misunderstanding 
among the brethren as to the nature of 
those resolutions. 3Iany of them had con- 
versed with him on the subject; but they 
by no means agreed in their view of the 
spirit and design of the pledge the Confer- 
ence required at his hands. 3Iost of them 
affirmed that the preachers were all pledged 
to absolute neutrality, whereas it appeared 
to him, that the w hole body was now com- 
mitted to the side of the Church, that its 
union w ith the State w as now declared to be 
a tenet of Wesleyan Faith, whilst an em- 
bargo was laid solely upon him, and those 
who thought as he did. — The President said 
they should not discuss that point, nor 
allow Mr. .Stephens to have a copy of the 
resolutions. — An old preacher cried out, he 
has a right to them by the law of the land. 
No, said the platform, it is not an indict- 
ment, but a record of judgment ; and, as 
such, 3Ir. Stephens can have no claim 
to it. 

3Ir. Stephens then implored the Presi- 
dent to tell him what the sense of the reso- 
lutions was, and how comprehensive the 
terms of the pledge were to be considered, 
as his answer could only be determined by 
his knowledge of these two points. — The 
President observed, evidently with some em- 
barrassment, that the resolutions should be 
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read to ?Mr. Stephens until he understood 
them — that their meaning nas obvious 
enough — nor should any tlung furtlier be 
supplied to him. 

Mr. Stephens bov.ed to the Cliair, and 
then made a last attempt to have the mean- 
ing of these resolutions fully brought to 
light, by requesting the Conference to allow 
Mm an inter\iew of half an hotir with the 
author of that document, in the presence of 
his friend, T. Galland, A.M., that there 
might not even be the shadow of a doubt 
as to the nature and extent of the promise 
he was now tvished to give. — The President 
answered that he should be allowed till 
twelve o’clock for consideration, and a con- 
versation with such preachers as the Con- 
ference thought proper. IMr. Stephens 
begged that Mr. Galland might be one of 
the number, which was granted. Other 
business prevented these brethren from 
meeting Mr. Stephens until the evening, 
when a private conference took place between 
them. 

The discussion of the College occupied the 
remainderof the day. The speakers in iavour 
of the project were, Messrs. Bunting, Reece, 
Gaulter, SutclilTe, Scott, Lessey, and New. 
ton. It was opposed by Messrs. Wood 
(father of the Conference), Dr. Warren, 
Bromley, and Moore. When the House 
divided, there appeared for it about 150, 
against it, 31 ; and about 100 remained 
neuter. 

Friday, August 8. 

Before breakfost the address of the Iri.di to 
the English Conference was read. It con- 
gratulated the latter on having kept aloof 
from the agitation of political questions. 

This morning, Mr. .1. R. Stephens made 
his last appearance before the Conference. 
On being asked whether he could now give 
tlie pledge, Mr. S. replied, “ The decision of 
tlie Conference on this ca.se has been read to 
me. The pledge required in consequence of 
that decision I cannot give. I therefore 
withdraw my.self from a Connexion with 
which I may no longer continue, except on 
the tei*ms now proposed to me." — Mr. Kut- 
wisle rose, as a member of the Conversation 
Conunittee, to state that they had done all in 
their power to persuade Air. Stephens to 
accede to the proposals of the Conference, 
and had treated him with all kindness and 
respect. For the truth of this lie appealed 
to Mr. Stephens, whore]died, he should have 
thought it altogether unnecessary to have 
made a statement of that nature ; but having 
been honoured by their request so to do, he 
could state, that not only in that instance, 
but in every other, he had unifonnly met 
witli all kindness and respect from the preach- 
ers of this Connexion. — Mr. Galland said, 
that in justice to Mr. S. it ought to be stated 
that there was some misunderstanding in the 
minds of the brethren as to the extent of the 
pledge ; that he, for one, thouglit it had been 
narrowed up far too much, and felt his mind 
verv' much grieved. jMr. Galland was called 
to order, and Mr. Stephens directed to v\ ith- 
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draw, when it was moved and seconded tliat 
the resignation of Brother Stephens be ac- 
cepted ; this was carried by a large majority, 
many remaining neuter ; three opposing it — 
T. Galland, J. Bromley, and S. Dunn. There 
is now no longer any doubt as to the cha- 
racter of the resolutions, the whole Connexion 
being pledged, as far as Conference can pledge 
it, to the preservation of the union of Church 
and State; whilst every ellbrt on the other 
side, even the writing of an argumentative 
treatise, would be considered as an act of 
disobedience, involving the most fatal con- 
sequences. In vain Mr. Galland endeavoured 
to .show that the Conference now stood com- 
mitted to an extent of which they had no 
idea. The confusion that prevailed at this 
time, as well as almo.st every other, when 
independent men spoke fearlessh' to the real 
points of the question, was very great. It 
was not without great reluctance that the 
Conference gave JMr. Galland a hearing; but 
he declared that, unless they did, he would 
withdraw. At the entreaty of JMr. Stephens’s 
lather, an audience was given him. 

There are several circumstances con- 
nected with this atrocious case of spiritual 
tyranny, which ought not to escape the at- 
tention of the public. 1. Notwithstanding 
what Mr. Robert Newton and others have 
dared repeatedly to affirm, no other charges 
were brought against JMr. Stephens, than 
those contained in the resolutions of tlie 
Manchester District Meeting : on the con- 
trary, the highest compliments were paid to 
his talents, his acquirements, and his general 
conduct and character, even by those who 
were Jbremost and loudest in denouncing 
those of his proceedings which were the im- 
mediate subject of debate. 2. JMr. Stephens 
was excluded from the Conference, even 
during the discussion of his own case. 3. 
The Members of the JMauchester District 
Meeting were permitted to speak, not merely 
in explanation, but to the subject also. 4. 
iilr. .Jacob Stanley preserved a total silence 
during the proceedings, although he had 
assured a distinguished member of the Con- 
ference that he was charged with a speech in 
JMr Stephens’s favour. 5. The Ex-President 
(.Mr. Treffry) likewise abstained from the 
discussion (i. The numerous protests from 
Quarterly JMeetings and other bodies of 
official men against the proceedings of the 
Alancliestor District were entirely snppress- 
eil. 7. When any man rose who was e.x- 
pi.’cted to deprecate those proceedings, at- 
tempts were made to put him down by cries 
of ‘‘JNe! no!” and other clamorous ex- 
clamations ; but when any man rose to take 
the opposite side in the discussion, he obtain- 
ed immediately an attentive audience. 

xVfter breakfast, the appointment of officers 
to the College became the subject of delibera- 
tion, — The Rev. Joseph Entwisle, senior, 
was appointed governor of the institution. 
— The .'lev. Jabez Bunting was proposed as 
visitor and general superintendent ; but it ’ 
has not proposed to connect any extraor- 
dinary powers with this office.— JIVIr. Jabez 
Bunting objected to the proposition, saying 
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tliat he thought he must for once be dis- 
obedient to the -wishes of his brethren. The 
opposition to the College was so great from 
within as well as from without, that he had 
the greatest aversion to taking otiice in it. 
Indeed, he would not, unless the Conference 
should pass a re.solution to expel him from 
the Connexion if he did not submit. Besides, 
he had no idea of an oliice without power. 
An officer without power was a neutral being. 
— The Conference, perceiving the source of 
Mr. Bunting’s reluctance to acquiesce in the 
proposition, pressed it upon him, and con- 
sented that lie should have the power that he 
thought necessary. — Mr. Jabez Bunting 
rejoined, that, in lliat case — if they connect- 
ed power Avith the appointment— he might 
re-consider the subject. — Ke has subsequently 
accepted the appointment. — The Rev. John 
Hannah, sen., Avas appointed Theological 
Tutor and Teacher of .Mathematics. — The 
Classical Tutor has not yet been appointed. 
Mr. Galland Avas to have had this office, 
pu^^suant to the arrangements of the College 
Committee, in October last ; but, as he has 
recently joined the opposition party in the 
Conference, he has rendered himself ob- 
noxious to the Reverend \'isitor, and barred 
his way, for the present, to all ollicial dis- 
tinction in the body. The estimated annual 
expense of the College is 3,000/. The pre- 
mises Avhich Avero lately occnjiied by the 
Independents under the name of “ Hoxton 
Academy,” have been talien. 

The Stationing Committee sat during the 
remainder of the day. 

SATrKD.A.Y, August 9. 

Before breakfast, Mr. Benjamin Hudson 
was arraigned at the bar of the Conference, 
on the charge of having delivered an “ in- 
delicate and immoral ” .speech. The speech 
so described aaos read, and produced con- 
siderable laughter by its peculiar humour 
amongst some, Avhile others felt themselves 
obliged to keep in countenance the terms 
of the charge by appearing much shocked. 
— Mr. Hudson made an apologx', and 
promised not to olfend in the same Avay again. 

Mr. Jabez Bunting rose and observed, 
that lie A\as very mucii grieved by the re- 
peated attacks which had been made upon 
Ids character. He had been attacked from 
Avithin as Avell as from Avilhout ; and he aa as 
more particularly hurt by the slanderous 
insinuations Avhich several of his brethren 
had throAvn out against him Avithin the Avails 
of that house. — Dr. Warren, and Messrs. 
Bromley and Beaumont, denied that they 
had said any thing to justify Mr. Bunting 
in saying that “ slanderous insinuations ” 
had been thrown out against him there. — 
IMr. Bunting then explained the reasons of 
Ins conduct at the Liverpool and Finsbury 
elections. In justification of his .support 
of Mr. roAATiall, the Church and State 
candidate, on the latter occasion, i\Ir. Bunt- 
ing urged his long and intimate knoAAledge 
of that gentleman as a Christian, and as a 
friend of the M'est India negrce.s. M'hen 



the Reform Bill passed, he (Mr. Bunting) 
became convinced of the necessity of 
sending such men to Parliament. It was 
JMr. I'oAvnall Avho had proposed in the Bi- 
ble Society’s Committee, that the Scriptures, 
or a part of them, should be given to each 
of the shiA-es on their emancipation, and 
he told them that, if they Avould not do it, 
he Avould do it at his oavii expense. As to 
tlie letter in siqiport of Mr. PoAvnall, Avhich 
had appeared Avith his (Mr. Bunting’s) 
name, he certainly was the author of it ; 
but it Avas jmblished Avitiiout his permission. 
jMr. Pownall's committee asked his leave to 
publish it; but lie did not grant their re- 
quest. As to Lord Saiulon, he (Mr. Bunt- 
ing) would not have given him his A'ote, it’ 
he liad not believed hi.s Lordship to be the 
friend of the slaA C ; and he asserted that, 
Avith the exception of -Mr. Fowell Buxton 
and Mr. Pownall, no man had done more 
than Lord Sandon had done to advance the 
Abolition of Slavery!!! — Mr. Bunting’s 
explanation was received Avith repeated 
cheers by a large part of the House. He 
conducted himself throughout the whole of 
his addre.ss with all the appearance of humi- 
lity and s’.ibmis.sion. It is not impossible 
to “assume a virtue though we have it not.” 
Those Avho, by their cheers, expressed them- 
sehes so Avell satisfied Avitli Mr. Bunting’s 
explanation of his electioneering tricks, 
imist be very ignorant of Lord Sandon’s 
public career, and must have forgotten that 
the sole ground upon Avhich Mr. Pownall 
claimed the suffrages of the men of Fins- 
bury, Avas his determination to uphold the 
union of Church and State, as the only 
means of .saving the country from all ima- 
ginable evils. 

Dr. Warren, in the course of an animated 
reply to IMr. Bunting, on the occasion of 
the lutter’s apology for the part he liad taken 
in the Finsbury election, at the same time 
that he was ex*pelling IMr. J. R. Stephens, 
lor the part he had taken in 2>olil‘;cs, Avittily 
observed: — “ Sir, all I desire is fair play. 
If Ave are to be neutral, let us be so in truth, 
and not mock ourselves and the public by 
the mere name of neutralilA'. But wliat have 
we before nsl* one poor young bz'otiier goes 
quietly down to a remote* part of tlie country 
to let oil a SQUIB, and, — presto! doAA'n comes 
the Avhole might of the indignant Cf)nference 
to extinguish it, lest the Connexion should 
explode. Brother Bunting, lunvever, not 
only '‘flans up ’ at Liverpool Avith impunity, 
but actually hurries to the metropolis, and 
there liurls on high a blazing rocket, to be 
seen by the Avhole country," and, especially, 
by the admiring eyes of the High-Church 
party! Now, sir, Avhat I Avant h to deal 
equal j:istice ; to get an extinguisher large 
enough to cover both rocket ami squib ! 

The Conference broke up at eleven o’clock, 
and the .Stationing Comuiittee resumed its 
.sittings, Avhich AAero continued tiil nearly 
midnight, ancP till the conqjleiion of thei'r 
task. The fir.st draft of the Stations was to 
be read in Conference on Monday. 
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Numerous protests against particular ap- 
pointments have been forwarded to Confer- 
ence. 

It was announced that the evening services 
during the following week at the Cit}'-road 
chapel would be given up, the business of tlie 
Conference being so much in arrear as to 
render it necessary to protract their sittings 
to a much later hour of the day than usual. 

The follo\ving is a statement of the increase 
of members at home and abroad during the 



past year : — 

Great Britain 1 2 ,002 

Missions.......... 2,518 

Ireland, 1,211 



15,731 



The increase last year was 26,339, by 
wliichit will appear that tliere is a comparative 
decrease of 10,608. 

Monday, 'Aug. 11, to Thursday, Aug. 14. 

The sittings of the Conference closed on 
Thursday evening. For reasons upon which 
we need not enlarge, we are unable to furnish 
a detailed report of the proceedings. Monday 
was occupied with revdsing the stations. The 
protests against particular appointments were 
so numerous that this part of tlie business, 
which has for many years been extremely 
difficult, was exceedingly harassing : for 

certain unpopular preachers places could 
scarcely be provided. The Committee to 
which Mr. Aitkin’s case was referred gave 
in their report, the result of which is, that 
the reverend gentleman’s name does not 
appear in the Stations. A fiHther discus- 
sion of the College question took place. We 
presume that it related to the appellations 
of the officers In the Stations “ under cor- 
rection,” Mr. Bunting was called “ Visitor 
in the corrected edition, he is styled “ Pre- 
sident.” He is now, therefore, the great 
Jove of the Connexion. His power in 
Conference is only less than supreme. In 
the College, which will be the nursery of 
future Conferences, it will be supreme. Such, 
and such only, as he is pleased to admit, will 
be admitted ; and such, and such only, as he 
is pleased to retain, will be retained. The 
motto of the gateway will be, “ No Dissenters, 
no Clarkites, no Liberals, admitted here !” 
The inferior officers are mild and amiable 
men — men, whom if we did not really respect 
and esteem them on account of certain ex- 
cellent traits of character which distinguish 
them, we should feel inclined to designate 
“ as tame elephants.” 

The whole of Tuesday was occupied in 
discussing the claims of the editor of the 
TVesleyan-Methodist Magazine to the thanks 
of his brethren. The general feeling was, 
that the line of conduct which he had lately 
pursued, was calculated to destroy that peri- 
odical, and prove otherwise injurious "to the 
Connexion; but it was argued that “ our 
editor” must be supported, a||d so the vote 
passed. The most strenuous opposition pro- 
ceeded from Mr. Galland, who, we under- 
stand, denounced the conduct of the IVIaga- 
zine in a learned and eloquent harangue, in 
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which he severely criticised those articles 
which had appeared in favour of the Church. 
The Review of Mr. Drew’s Life also was de- 
nounced as highly unbecoming the character 
of the Magazine. Mr. Jackson defended 
himself in a long speech, but he made no 
allusion to the review of Mr. Drew’s life. 

On the same day Mr. Jabez Bunting took 
occasion to deny that he had, in a conversa- 
tion with the late Mr. Drew, characterized 
the Wesleyan Methodists of Cornwall as 
“ the mob of Methodism and added, that he 
could bring forwai'd Mrs. Bruce, at whose 
house the conversation was supposed to have 
occurred, as a witness to the truth of his 
assertion. Mr. Robert Newton said he had 
heard Dr. Adam Clarke relate the anecdote. 

The Conference sat till after ten each 
night during the week ; and the Stations, 
which were to have been issued on Wednes- 
day afternoon, did not appear till the Confer- 
ence had been prorogued. The reason of 
this delay was, the arrival of shoals of protests 
against particular appointments. Even Mr. 
Richard Waddy was shifted several times. 

In addition to the foregoing intelligence we 
have learned the following particulars : — 

On Wednesday, August 13, the discussion 
of the Church question was revived in con- 
nection with the Life of the Rev. Richard 
Watson, by the Rev. Thomas Jackson. It 
appears that this gentleman had prepared a 
set speech for the purpose of showing that 
Mr. Wesley was decidedly in favour of the 
union of Church and State, but that, diudiig 
the debates on Mr. Stephens’s case, he 
found no opportunity of reciting it. M e learn 
that this speech, at length delivered, gave so 
much satisfaction to the Conference, that Mr. 
.Jackson was unanimou.sly requested to pub- 
lish it. Behold their neutrality ! 

On Thursday the sanction of the Conference 
was asked for Mr. Jabez Bunting’s projected 
newspaper. AVe need not add that the 
request was granted. AVe have not heard 
how many more than 40 preachers were 
present on this occasion. 

AA'hen the usual addresses, &c., had been 
agreed upon, the Conference adjourned. It 
will meet again in Bristol, on the last AA"ed- 
nesday in July, 1835. 



The Fourth Annual Aleeting of the AA'es- 
leyan-AIethodist Local Preachers’ Friendly 
Society was held on Tuesday, -August 5, 
1834, in the Sabbath school-rocuns connected 
with the AA'esleyan-AIethodist Chapel, Roch- 
dale, upwards of 100 brethren from twenty- 
one Circuits being present. Air. Thomas 
Taylor, of Alanchester, President of the 
Society, opened the meeting by singing and 
prayer, after which he delivered an address 
to the brethren, exhorting them by various 
weighty considerations to preserve the unit}' 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace, and to keep 
steadily in view the great object of the Society, 
— viz. the relief of their brethren in the time of 
affliction. The attention of the meeting was 
called to the financial state of the Society. 
The accounts of each branch were examined 
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in Committee, during whicli time the general 
Secretary read a number oi‘ interesting letters 
of inquirj’, which he had received from 
various Circuits, where the Local Preachers 
have it in contemplation to join the Society. 
The Society's funds were found to be in a 
prosperous state, and were divided amongst 
the various branches, according to rule. 
They amounted to more than *2dOZ., besides 
sums not accounted for to the Yearly Meet- 
ing, but in the hands of treasurers of new- 
formed branches. iSIembers about 300 ; 
Circuits 21. Amount of funds in hand, 200Z. 
During the last year, a considerable number 
of new branches have been opened, most of 
whom had sent representatives to the Meet- 
ing, others letters. 

During the forenoon the President gave 
an historical account of the Society, during 
the last year, and of the means that had been 
used to extend its interests. He was called 
upon to explain the reason of the advertise- 
ment of the institution appearing in the 
Christian Advocate, and not upon the cover 
of the W'esleyan-Methodist Magazine. He 
did so by simply narrating the circumstances. 
Some of the members desired to be made 
acquainted with the reason of the Book Com- 
mittee objecting to put the advertisement on 
the cover of the Magazine, when tlie Secre- 
tary informed them that he had good autlio- 
rity for stating that their objection arose 
from the indefinite wording of the fourteenth 
ride, as it had been understood in a manner 
difl'ereut from its intended purpose. A con- 
versation then arose with regard to tlie views 
and feelings of the travelling preachers to- 
wards the institution, when, aecrording to one 
account, it was stated that, with a few excep- 
tions, they had expressed themselves very 
favourably towards it, and the objections of 
the few arose from a fear lest there was 
some covert design not stated in the rules. 
The meeting, on the whole, felt assured that 
to be approved of, its design need but to bo 
understood, as all parties must admit the 
benefits resulting from such an institution. 
They resolved to proceed steadily in the path 
of dut\', in “ bearing one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfilling the law of Christ.” Accord- 
ing to another account, several of the tra- 
velling preachers had expressed opposition to 
it ; while some were favourable. A person 
in the meeting said, that no friend to the in- 
stitution, whether travelling or local preach- 
ers, could avoid feeling, that by such conduct 
both the institution and its members had been 
insulted. 

.\bout one o’clock the brethren sat down to 
a plain but excellent dinner, which had been 
provided for the purpose in the lower school- 
rooms. After singing and prayer, the bu- 
siness of the meeting was resumed, by con- 
sidering the case of those Local Preachers, 
in the Ashton and Oldham circuits, whose 
names had been put off the plan by the Travel- 
ling Preachers, or who had withdrawn them 
on account of the others being exi)elled The 
general committee retired into another room, 
to conduct the investigation. It was stated 
that in Ashton no plan was in print, and 



that both in that circuit and in Oldham the 
people were at issue with their respective 
superintendents on a subject that wiisto come 
before the present Conference ; namely, the 
case of the Rev. Joseph Rayner Stephens. 
About eighteen cases were examined in 
committee, and about twelve of the brethren 
were heard and examined, being present at 
the meeting under the hope that the matter 
of dispute would be amicably arranged. The 
Committee came to the following resolution, 
as nearly as similar words can convey the 
same meaning: — “ That the . Committee sus- 
pend their judgment for twelve months; and, 
if the Brethren be not then restored to their 
former ollices in the church, their case shall 
be brought before the next annual meeting 
of the Committee.” All the members of the 
Committee, it is stated, felt an an.xious 
sjmipathy towards those w'hose case was 
under consideration, at the same time being of 
opinion that every regard should be had both 
to the letter and spiint of the rules. But one 
opinion prevailed in the breasts of the Com- 
mittee asto the propriety of suspending their 
opinion until tlie case had undergone the 
consideration of the Conference. Whether 
to defer the consideration of the case for six 
or twelve months, caused a difference of 
opinion. Two motions were therefore sub- 
mitted, one for six months, the other for 
twelve ; when twelve was agreed upon, on 
account of the dilHculty of getting the Com- 
mittee together before the next annual 
meeting. The announcement of the deci.sion 
of the Committee was received with strong 
marks of approbation and delight. 

General ollicers were then elected for the 
ensuing year. Mr. .Tames Little, Silver-street, 
Hulme, Manchester, was appointed Pre- 
sident ; Captain Barlow, of New Bailey- 
street, Salford, General Treasurer; Mr. 
Thomas Townend, No. 7, Bank-place, Red- 
bank, Manchester, Secretary ; and Mr. Ed- 
mund Butterworth, 139, Oldham-road, As- 
sistant Secretary. After the appointment of 
officers for the ensuing year, thanks were 
voted to the retiring officers. 

A code of rules, containing many improve- 
ments and additions, was then read and 
submitted to the meeting. These rules were 
unanimously approved, with the exception of 
one, which met with warm opposition from 
some of the brethren. This was as follows : — 
“ If any person’s name be off the plan for 
twelve months, he shall cease to be a member 
of this institution.” Many urgent requests 
were made for this law to be laid aside 
Avithout discussion, by men from all parts ; 
and, owing to these requests not being 
promptly complied with, a discussion ensued 
of a Avarm nature. In the midst of this 
discussion, Mr. Pollard, as a supporter of 
the proposed law, took occasion to say 
(evidently under strong feeling) he could not 
see wliA' all their hvAvs should be made to lit 
Ashton heads, and that a discussion of that 
sort implied that the polity ofiMethodism Avas 
corrupted in its administration, as he thought 
none would be put off the plan undeservedly. 
Mr. W. Knott, of Oldliam, claimed tho 
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protection of the chair, and demanded the 
right of reply to Mr. Pollard. Mr. Knott 
showed that other causes than maladministra- 
tion of the law might occasion a man to be 
put off the plan, and cited several cases 
which he knew. He charged 3Ir. Pollard 
with perverting the meaning of the arguments 
against the new law, as none that had been 
brought forward had any allusion to unjust 
expulsion from the plan. He (Mr. Knott) 
admitted there were such things as unjust 
expulsions. The Chairman called Mr. Knott 
to order, and wished him not to proceed. 
The majority of the meeting (according to one 
account) said he had a riglu to proceed. Mr. 
Knott maintained he was strictly replying to 
Mr. Pollard, and saidhe should proceed, if that 
gentleman did not retract the unjust sentence 
about corrupt polity, and the foul allusion to 
the persons’ heads that came from Ashton. 
He wished to know, if there were some 
peculiar marks of stupidity or ugliness about 
the Ashton people’s heads, that were not to be 
found in Mr. Pollard’s. Another reporter of 
the proceedings admits that ."Nfr. Pollard did 
express his opinion that he couM not see that 
the laws should be made to fit the Ashton 
heads, but that he referred to the consider- 
ation those rules had undergone, and the 
manner in which, in his opinion, tliey were 
generally applicable to the purposes of the 
institution, without any reference to a single 
section of it. Tlie member who gives this 
account adds, that the remarks on the shape 
ofthe Ashton heads, as attributed to i\Ir. Knott, 
he did not hear, either in the meeting or out of 
it ; and that the brethren felt sorry that Mr. 
Knott’s warmth of feeling siiojild have made 
him overrun his better judgment, in speaking 
his opinions even contrary to the reiterated 
calls of the President. 

The President put an end to this discns.sion 
by advising, that the rules should be pro- 
posed at the quarter day of each separate 
branch, and the votes taken for or against 
them, to be counted at the next yearly 
meeting ; but that course was objected to by 
some, as they considered the matter might 
be settled then and there, if the objectionable 
rule were thrown out. It was tinally agreed, 
however, that a copy of the rules should be 
written out, and sent to each branch of the 
society, to be considered at the subsequent 
quarteidy meetings, when the votes of the 
members will he taken, and forwarded to the 
General Committee, a majority of such votes 
to be decisive. 

The next annual meeting of the Society, 
it was agreed, should be lield in ^Manchester, 
on the second Wednesday in August, 183d. 

After two of the brethren had engaged in 
prayer, and the President had pronounced a 
benediction, the meeting broke up. 

NEW CHAPELS. 

.July 17, the first stone of a Weslcyan- 
Methodist chapel at Batley Carr, was laid 
by the Rev. J. Simpson, Wesleyan minister, 
of Dewsbury. 

August 11, the first stone of a Wesleyan 
Protestant Methodist chapel was laid by ^Ir. 
W. Jones, at Portland Town, near London. 



August 18, the first stone of a Wesleyan- 
Methodist chapel was laid at Garnford, in 
the Darlington circuit. 

MARRIED. 

July 31, at St. Mark’s, Kennington, John 
Campion, Esq., banker, of Whitby, to Eliza- 
beth Ann, eldest daughter of John Irving, 
Esq., of Bristol. 

August 14, the Rev, Thomas Maddock, 
Wesleyan minister, of Frodsham, to Betsy, 
daughter of Joseph Wakefield, Esq., of 
Bartiton. 

August 14, the Rev. ,T. Tindall, Wesleyan 
Mi.ssionary to Hayti, to Miss Elizabeth 
Westgartii Peters, of Bishop Wearraouth. 

At Bridport, the Rev. H. Daniels, Wes- 
leyan Minister, of South Petherton, to Mary 
Lvdia Aiming, niece of G. L. Roberts, Esq., 
M.D., of the former place. 

DE.^THS. 

August 3, at Great Grimsby, aged 66 years, 
Mr. B. Ping, formerly of Brigg ; a member 
of the esieyan-Methodist Society for fifty 
years. 

August 10, at New Road-end, Leeds, of 
cholera, Mr. Watson Wild. ilr. M ild was 
for many years a member and an acceptable 
Local Preacher in the Methodist New Con- 
nexion. His death was awfully sudden. He 
had attended his usual place of worship, tl.e 
cliapel ill Ebenezer-street, belonging to tiie 
New Connexion of Methodists, on the pre- 
vious Sunday ; at eight o’clock tlie same night 
he was taljen ill, and by eight the next morn- 
ing he was dead. On Monday evening the 
corpse was committed to the irrave. 

At Bridlington, aged 59, on his return from 
Conference, the Rev. T. Preston, \Vesleyan 
minister, who, after travelling thirty-six years 
in tlie Methodist Connexion, witli gi'cat re- 
spectability and usefulness, was taken ill 
while engaged in the pulpit there, and ex- 
pired the same evening. 

.'Viigust 10, very suddenly, Sarali, tlie wife 
of Mr. John M atson, grocer. Idle. York.shire, 
aged GO years. She had attended the Wes- 
leyau-Methodist chapel three times on the 
same day, and appeared in better health than 
usual, but died before midnigbt. 

August 12, at City-road, Loudon, of cholera, 
!Mrs. Heaton, wife of the Rev, James Heaton, 
M esieyan-Methodist minister. 

August 13, of apoplexy, in the 65th year 
of her age, I’atience, wile of Mr. John Hal- 
1am, 55, Friilay-street, Cheapside. She was 
a member ol the M esieyan-Methodist Societv. 

August IS, the Rev. Robert I’ickering, 
M'eskwan-Msthodi.st minister. Fie had been 
present during the sittings of the Conference, 
ami his illness is supposed to have been 
superinduced by his close attention to its 
biisine.ss. He had been stationed the last 
three years at M'est Bromwich, and was about 
returning, to remove to his new appointment. 

August 18, at Brunswiek-plaee, London, 
after a protracted illness, Mrs. Moore, wife 
of the Rev. Henry Moore. 

August 19, at Spittal Hill, near Retford, 
aged 59, Jane, wife of Mr. "Wm. Kippax, 
currier, Acc. She was for several years a 
member of the Wesleyan-lMethodist Societv. 
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THE BOOK.— CH.iPTER THE SECOND. 

Every thing in man is big with wonder. Whether we look at him as he 
stood at first in the full and rightly arrayed powers of body and of soul, — 
dust of the ground and breath of life, — or whether we strive to follow in the 
track which those powers have made since then, always keeping the same 
unchanging course, so as never to lose any one feature of their unalterable 
character, and yet seldom showing the same outward form or mode of 
operation for any length of time together, we are struck with astonish- 
ment and awe. We would instance, in illustration of this remark, the suc- 
cessive changes which the mind has undergone, so far as they are connected 
with the subject now under our more immediate consideration. Until the 
word of the Lord was given to man, through the medium of writing, all 
knowledge of heavenly things must have reached him, either through some 
direct revelation from God himselt, or through traditionary teaching, given 
by the sire to his son from one generation to another. In the one case, it 
is hardly possible for us to conceive what must have been the sensation of 
such a fellowship as this. How warm — how sweet— how full of the feeling 
of the other world, must have been the consciousness that it was the Lord 
who came in the cool of the day and talked with us ! Something of this 
kind is evidently meant to be conveyed to us in the earlier narratives of this 
book. Adam and his sons are said to have talked with God. We leave 
the reader to think out for himself what this intercourse must have been. 
There is, at all events, a sublimity and majesty, certainly not lower, if it be 
not much higher and more lofty, than any thing we have since experienced. 
After this succeeded the age of ghostlj' sights by day, and heavenly dreams 
by night. Waking or sleeping, there came to men messengers of Jehovah, 
lesser°and greater, of whom the chief seems to have been none other than 
the Unmade, in some mould of fiesh— the Great Immanuel— God with us. 
Will these days ever come again, and bring with them to the men who may 
then be alive similar demonstrations of the presence of the Lord? e 
have sometimes thought, it may be without sufficient reason, that this will 
be the case, — that, after the many wheels of God s mysterious prot idence 
have all turned round, we shall be brought back again to the outspringing, 
unfallen state of our earliest intercourse with the other world. e have 
looked on the manifold and cross-woven conditions of mankind as so many 
ways, by which our kind is to be once more brought home to Him from 
whom we have so madly wandered, and to whose love we have been restored 
so mercifully. Shall we awake, and find it but a dream ? 

By some it is deemed quite incredible that the memory of man in the 
first ages could have retained the wonderful tales of the oldpt times, 
amongst which stand first, the making of the world and all that is therein, 
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— specially of man, — male and female to be one flesh — the garden, with its 
sinless delight and untoiling occupations, — whether it be a literal history, or 
an allegory, or both combined, — the fiend from his own hell, with his crafty 
but too successful wiles, — the fall, and then the weal and woes,— the sin, 
the sufiering, and the sorrows of man, the doomed, dwelling now on earth 
for his sake under pain and curse, — the mysterious out-coming of Him, the 
woman’s seed, who can be but One, to bruise and beat down the foe 
beneath our feet. Then follow in quick and untarrying action the chief 
scenes of the world’s tragedy, — the births and the deaths of men, with what 
they found out and did, — the renowned of our race, — the giants of those days, 
— the flood of waters with all that went before and all that came after this 
grand era in the history of our race. These and ten thousand other in- 
cidents and scenes it appears impossible for men to have remembered when 
all was left to float upon the memory, — handed down from sire to son with- 
out the help of register or written record. This incredulity arises either 
from ignorance or inattention as to the power of the mind to bend and em- 
ploy its energies in whatever direction and to whatever extent its circum- 
stances at the time may seem to require. The bending and application of 
our faculties according to our changing wants or still more changeful will, is 
as extraordinary a phenomenon in the history of the habits of the mind as 
is the primitive organisation of the mind itself, whether regarded as a 
whole or viewed in the examination of its separate faculties in detail. 

It would perhaps be found, gn a careful comparison of these times 
with earlier ages, that most of the great powers of the mind, if not all of 
them, have ever been nearly at one stay. The difference, wherever it exists, 
consists rather in the class of objects to which the attention has been drawn, 
and the manner in which those objects have been reflected on, than in any 
greater or lesser degree of the development of the faculty in question. 
Where there are no books, to which we have first committed the results of 
our knowledge, and to which, already aware of their contents in general, we 
agree, as by a kind of tacit understanding with ourselves, to entrust such par- 
ticulars as we may not find it needful at once to take into the mind, but to 
which we know we at any time may apply for the information we want, — in 
such a state of society the power of the memory in acquiring and then 
holding fast in consecutive and correct order the events of the past or the 
occurrences of the present, is truly prodigious. There is no cause of wonder 
when we rightly think on this, at the supposed stretch or stress of memory, 
requisite in those earlier ages of the world. We have ourselves been 
amongst a people who in this respect might almost be considered as living 
in a patriarchal age. AVe have heard old men who have lived a hundred 
wintep, and perhaps scarcely ever seen a book, begin and tell over the 
traditions and legends of many centuries with an accuracy and a minute- 
ness that to us at the time was perfectly astounding. Nor should the reader 
forget that the whole stock of the knowledge of his own forefathers, whether 
scientific, philosophical, or theological, was handed down in this very way 
from age to age. There is, therefore, in the proper sense of the word, 
nothing extraordinary— nothing to awaken our mistrust— when we look 
back to the first ages, and are told that men not only were able to carry for- 
ward, but did carry forward, to the ages to come the word spoken of the Lord, 
without hazard of loss or unholy addition of the words of man. But the time 
did come, when the shortened lives of the men of a thousand years — the break- 
ing up of the larger kinships into smaller clans,— the wide-spreading settle- 
ment of these, sundered and alienated, until they became strangers and 
sometimes deadly foes to one another,— the awful falling off* of men from 
God, for that they would not retain Him in their thoughts, but changed 
His truth into a lie, threatened with concurrent force the very existence of 
that truth on which the spiritual life of men depended. And if it be a 
worthy as well as a wholesome exercise of the Christian mind to mark every 
step of the way by which the Lord our God has led our fallen race through 
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this wilderness, we shall surely do well to revolve these and many other 
associated facts connected with the first publication of the written word. 
The goodness and kindness of God our Saviour in the gift itself, and this is 
true likewise as to all his gifts, will be seen to be matched by his wisdom 
in the choice of the times and the seasons at which it was bestowed upon 
us. Whether regarded in reference to the ages long gone by, with the 
alterations that had taken place in the condition of mankind, or to the day 
that then was, with the dangers that lowered and darkened upon the world, 
or to the fulness of that time that was to come, we are presented with an 
event in the history of God’s merciful and gracious dealings with our sinful 
race, stupendous and unique. To the fathers by the prophets, and to us by 
his Son, God has spoken and made known his will concerning us, that we 
might come to the knowledge of the truth and be saved. Ought not we, 
then, to give the more earnest heed to the things which we have heard, lest 
at any time we should let them slip ? For if the word spoken by angels was 
steadfast, and every transgression and disobedience received a just recom- 
pense of reward, how shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation, which 
at thd first began to be spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto us by 
them that heard him. Awfully heavy is our responsibility, but at the same 
time most cheering our encouragement ; for of the whole word of God we 
may say with Paul — whatsoever things were written aforetime were written 
for our learning, that we through patience and comfort of the Scriptures 
might have hope. 

In the controversy on what is called natural as distinguished from re- 
vealed religion, there has always appeared to us either much misunder- 
standing or wilful mistake. If the advocates of this natural religion merely 
mean to assert that God can, in any way He will, make himself known to 
man, and supply him with all he needs for this life and for that which is to 
come, and that what God has thus given must, when rightly employed, be 
sufficient to accomplish the end for which it was bestowed, and that, lastly, 
in the case supposed no other kind or amount of communication would be 
necessary, the one so imparted being every way adapted to the wants and 
circumstances of the individual : — if this be a summary of their argument, 
they will find us by no means disposed to controvert it. But if they go 
further than this, and would maintain that man of himself and without 
help of God can find out all that is true— and do all that is right — and rise 
into holiness and happiness— that on this ground— or any other ground — 
they therefore deny the need of any book of the Lord, which should be 
begun to be written at one period and be brought to a conclusion at 
another, millions of men living before, at the very time, and long after it 
was written, without having so much as heard of such a thing, and that, 
therefore — or on any other therefore, they must consider the Bible to be 
a forgery, if it lay claim to a divine origin in any sense that would give it a 
divine authority to issue command, threatening, precept, or promise : — if 
this be the substance of their system, then must \ve frankly tell them that 
they know as little of the first principles of natural reason as they do of the 
first principles of what they are pleased to denominate natural religion. 
Let any one who really entertains doubts on this much-disputed point 
w^eigh well and carry much further out what we have written so briefly 
that it can only deserve to be looked upon as furnishing a few hints for the 
reader’s own after-thought ; and he will then, or we are much mistaken, see 
at once the fallacy and absurdity of such a train of reasoning as that last 
given above. That God can and does take care of every child of man — 
not always in one and the same way, but in many and various ways, one 
of which does not include the written word — we have already shown. This 
is a truth taught in that word itself, and witnessed by the facts both of 
past and present history. But how can this be any reason, niuch less any 
proof, that one of the ways in which He thus supplies our spiritual wants 
is not the one of which we now speak \ According to their own confession. 
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man requires some religious power to lead him to religious results, what- 
ever name they may give it— light of nature, voice of conscience, right 
exercise of understanding, reason, judgment. Now, if he need all or any 
of these aids, whether from within or from without, might change the 
position of the argument, but would not affect its character, or lead to any 
other conclusion : he must need something to guide him into the truth, 
and influence him to goodness. Is there, we would ask, any thing more 
strange, or wonderful, or unlike the other works of our Heavenly Father 
in sending this message — light, power, than in giving him the other aids ? 
or do they interfere the one with the other? — have they ever refused to act 
in harmony ? — has the understanding, the reason, the will, ever yet suc- 
ceeded in denying the right of this word to be acknowledged as the word 
of God ? Did it ever extinguish the light of nature, or drown the voice of 
conscience ? Did it ever so much as point at any thing likely to deteriorate 
the character of man, when seeking after or e.xercising the virtues of natu- 
ral religion, truth, justice, and goodness ? — or rather, we may ask, and 
you may answer at once, has it not always been the most immediate, 
energetic, and efficient producer of every species of virtue, in every' kind 
of subject ; and not only under every variety of circumstance, but under 
every conceivable disadvantage ? How any one who believes that God 
made man at all, and that he gave him this light of nature, reason, and 
conscience, in order to bring him to the knowledge and practice of holiness, 
should turn round upon this book — the only book in the world, remember, 
which he that runneth may read, and reading may understand— the only 
book in the world, which, like a glass, gives to him who looks into it a 
full likeness of the inward and hidden man of the heart — the only book in 
the world, which therein shows him how and where he may become what 
he now sees he ought to be — the only book in this six thousand years old 
world, that has made all happy — none wretched — who have followed its 
counsel, and gone according to its directions, to Him, who to the poor, 
blind, bewildered, and dying soul, is the way, and the truth, and the life : — 
that any one, after making such acknowledgments on the one hand, and 
with such e\’idence of its character on the other, should disallow its claims 
to a divine origin, because he thinks it was not needed — this quite passes 
our feeble comprehension. If man had ten-fold the insight and feeling of 
the truth which these men say he possesses — with what correctness we 
shall not stay to determine — had he ten-fold the amount of consciousness 
of good or evil — and ten-fold the power to do the one or the other, the fact 
that all this writing was given by the inbreathing of God, and is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness, 
that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works, would still stand untouched. If attacked at all, it must be by 
stronger alledgments than the foregoing — that man could have done without 
it ; and that, therefore, it was not needed, and that, consequently, it is not 
the word of God ! 

We are not sure but that some of the writers on the divine origin of the 
Holy Book have themselves given occasion, and even furnished materials 
for doubt and dispute on this head. In their zeal for God, the maker of 
all, they have, unwittingly we hope, seemed to wish to sink the man, whom 
he has made, much lower in some respects than the word would warrant. 
In their desire to affix the highest dignity and value to the Revelation He 
had given them, they seem to have thought it necessary to depreciate and 
even foredoom the nations, to whom it has not yet been sent ; and in 
ascribing honour, and glory, and power to the Lamb of God, that taketh 
away the sin of the world, they have taken so narrow and partial a view 
of the atonement made from the beginning, and by applying passages of 
the Gospel only to be understood of those who have heard the tidings of 
great joy, to those who have never been told the good news of the Lord’s 
anointed — they have, by the decree of some metaphysico-theological 
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chair, abandoned the myriad millions of their fellow-men — not to some 
possible plan of mercy and com])assion, hut to the stern, and dark, and 
vindictive vengeance of that Father in heaven, whose children they all are 
in common and equally with ourselves. Why should we he wise above 
what is written ? Why should we show our thankfulness for this welcome 
gift of God, l)y endeavouring, for instance, to prove, that the Jews had 
no idea of a life to come — that man, until the coming of Christ, had no 
thought, foreboding, or yearning whatever towards a glad hereafter — no 
notion at all of the soul, that it could not die, or of the body, that it should 
rise again and live ? Or why, in these latter days, should we give such 
willing heed to every strange and hasty tale from abroad, that would prove 
the heathen to be without any knowledge of a God — any consciousness of 
a soul within them — or any reference to a world beyond the grave ? All 
this sort of theology — the word is blasphemed by the application of such 
notions to the truths of God — we most heartily and thoroughly abhor, and 
will speak as plainly to our auxiliaries on these points, as we have already 
done to our opponents on some others. It is enough for us to be told, and 
gladly to hail the fact, that Christ brought life and immortality to light 
through the Gospel. It had till then been hidden, wrapped in mist, or but 
just perceptible within the long-drawn shadows of the night. The day-star 
came out — the sun arose, and life, beneath his beams, awoke, and looked 
up to heaven, and began to move towards its own first home. 

This book, like the sea, when the earth was shapeless and empty, is the 
gathering together of many waters. The whole truth of God is here arrayed 
and registered, and for ever placed on imperishable record. 

In wandering over the spots where men have once lived, exploring the 
monuments that still stand in lonely loftiness, or the ruins that have fallen, 
and strew the plain with crumbling dust, we shall meet with many a sad, 
and many an awe-awakening memorial that they had gods many, and lords 
many, and yet were in some dark and fearful, but not wholly unknown sense, 
without God in the world. Whom they ignorantly worshipped. Him has 
this book declared unto us. It is, nevertheless, too possible that the men 
of those times, and cities — ^I’yre and Sidon, Nineveh and Babylon — may 
rise up in judgment against the men of this generation, and condemn them. 
Let us not judge, lest we ourselves be judged. 

In reading the eldest works of the eldest ages, we cannot fail to find, 
scattered here and there, twinkling stars in the gloom of clouds — throughout 
the writings of these hoary sages, words that startle our ears, though we 
be mighty in the Scriptures — and thoughts of God, and the soul — the seats 
of darkness and of light, that now cause conscience to quake, and now our 
hearts to burn within us, by the way, they seem to be so like the same 
frowning or smiling truth, that from the beginning stood before the sinner, 
to warn him from evil, or to woo him to goodness, andlead him straightway 
unto God. Should we address ourselves to the hard, but not altogether 
hopeless, task of threading our slow and toilsome way through the mazes 
of their soul-appalling mysteries, we should there light upon many a token 
of a better worship — many a broken fragment of some more perfect type — 
and ever and anon, one of those beautiful, and touching, and pleading 
likenesses of some kindly truth, on whose brow sits displeasure — from whose 
eye pity still weeps — and in whose out-stretched hand mercy seems to bid 
the bending, misled, wretched worshipper arise, and trust and hope in the 
unknown, though not wholly unfelt God ! See ! they are feeling after God, 
if haply they may find Him ! 

And should we travel to-day and to-morrow, and walk with the men 
whom our churches so nobly cheer on to their god-like work — the Lord 
greatly multiply their numbers 1 — we should not fail to discover the same 
traces of the old, often changed, but never-changing truth of God. Not a 
single event recorded in this book — not a single doctrine therein declared, 
but has its counterpart, more or less distorted and misapplied, in some of 
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the books, or devices, or customs, or traditions, of the ancient and modern 
heathen world. These are solemn relics— melancholy memorials which a 
fallen being has left behind him, in the course of a wearisome pilgrimage 
through the garden, wdiich, for his sake — that is, for his sin— was changed 
into a waste, howling wilderness. We could never smile even at the most 
ludicrous and burlesque of them. In the very worst of these his works, as 
likewise in himself, our fellow-man commands our deepest dread, and 
w'onder, and awe. The glory of the incorruptible God changed into an 
image, made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, 
and creeping things ! It was even so. “ Wherefore,” (O stand thou in 
awe, reader, and sin no more) — “ wherefore, God gave them up.” 
That man, so made of God, should ever have fallen thus low ! and being 
80 deeply sunken, that he should yet rise again into newness of life ! oh ! 
the depth both of the wisdom, and goodness, and power of God. 

We do not think the time is yet come for a complete comparison of the 
different relations of the complex character of man since the day he came 
forth, last, best, and noblest work of his Almighty Maker. We know no 
one in the present day who is competent to undertake a work of such bulk 
and compass. But, in the mean time, we can and will urge upon our readers 
to take the book of their God in their hands, and then, with his love shed 
abroad in their hearts, let them begin afresh the study of themselves and 
their fellows, and again betake themselves to the histories of the old world. 
Heaven, and earth, and hell, are all thrown wide open, and may be wan- 
dered through — yet by none who comes not with a lowly mind, and a child- 
like heart — a man in the might of the wisdom from above, and something 
more than a man in the meekness of a still and thoughtful love. Adam ! 
where art thou ? Thy father calls thee to his side. Come then forth, and 
thou shalt be taught of God ! 

The book of God was written for man as he is. This consideration ought 
to have prevented the tedious and confused controversy as to whether its 
truths are to be subjected to the examination and decision of reason, and 
tested by the feelings and results of our experiences. It must bring back 
the disputants to the point from whence they set out. They must return 
to first principles — define the terms of each proposition ; and, above all, 
give and take a clear meaning of the head-words employed in the discussion, 
or they may for ever fight, and for ever fly, and again return to a combat 
that cannot be decided, whilst, in the mean time, truth will lie bruised 
and bleeding beneath their lieedless feet. Reason and understanding are 
commonly interchanged in argument, as though they were synonymous, or 
nearly synonymous, terms. A thorough knowledge of their import would 
supersede that most vexatious of all wars— the war of words. The question 
will then be no longer an embarrassed and impracticable one. Whatever 
the fallen, sinful, stubborn, helpless state of man is, to him is spoken a 
living word, which, through whatever media it may act, will raise him and 
bring salvation to his soul. Trust cometh by hearing, and hearing by the 
word of God. Pity it is that the teachers of truth should so far miss their 
own way, and delay, if not mislead, those who sit and learn from their 
lips what is the mind of the Holy Ghost — the message God has sent to 
them of and by his Son — as to dwell so much, and so often, on purely 
metaphysical distinctions, which they themselves seldom comprehend, and 
cannot, therefore, enable their hearers to comprehend. Much is lost by it 
every way. We have scarcely ever known a divine who set out upon this 
path, able, even were he willing, to retrace his steps, and plant his foot in 
the exceeding broad room of God’s commandments. What the Holy Ghost 
had said of the sinner, let him who is called of the Holy Ghost to invite 
sinners to repentance, speak in the same words, and from his own know- 
ledge of the guilt and burden of sin, give to the meaning of the word the 
living light, and warmth, and power, of his own experience. God has 
assured us that this word shall not return unto him void, but shall accom- 
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plish the thing' whereunto He sent it. The same will apply to every other 
state and circumstance in which man can come. There are words in season 
for each and for all. The living word gives hie from the death and dark- 
ness of heart and mind. He who first gave the word, will 

The s|)irit of th:it v rrl imyvirt. 

Ami bieaLlie i!s ufa 'iuto our heart. 

If those who take every opportnnicy to depreciate and disparage reason, 
would first inquire what it is, they would soon acknowledge their own 
lamentable want of it, and moreover confess that it is by no means a worth- 
less and despicable weapon w^herewith to fight the good fight of faith. They 
should strive more earnestly and devoutly to become men in understanding, 
that they might be able to give to every one that asketh, a reason for the 
hope that is in them. 

If those, on the other hand, who make their boast of reason, would 
condescend to ask what that book is, against which they have so much to 
urge — if they would ingenuously inquire whether He who gave them under- 
standing, and reason, and conscience, has really said any thing contra- 
dictory to, and at variance with the mind and soul, in the healthful exercise 
of their faculties and feelings — they, too, would find out their mistake, 
and would acknov.dedge that they had been altogether wrong, if not guilty, 
in this matter. They would start up new men, and set out afresh in the 
path of enlightened and honourable inquiry. We should see them both 
join hand in^hand, convicted and encouraged — pride and prejudice being 
equally overcome, and laid as an offering at the feet of Jesus, as they lifted 
up their voices together, and could each say from the heart, “ Speak, Lord ; 
for thy servant heareth.” 

Now hif'.ise the tPiieliing grace, 

Spirit of trUh. and righteousness ; 

Knowledge — love divine impart. 

Life eternal to inv l.eart. 



“THY WILL BE DONE!” 



If aught the tender plant destroy, 

Ere yet the struggling leaves put forth. 
Our thoughts in pity we employ. 

That it should d’e just after birth; 

We sav, how beaurifally green 

Its first-born ibliage ni gut have been ! 

And if, a while preserved, it live 
To put the verdant mantle on ; 

Yet, having but a short reprieve. 

Before the bud appear, be gone 
It would have been oar bliss, it would. 
To watch it in the opening bud. 

If, tended with successful care. 

The buds which crown its leafy stem 
Are just about to flourish fair. 

When blast untimely withers them : 
How deeply we lament theiioom 
T’nat would not let tl.e il w’ret bloom! 

And if the sweet eNn-.inding flower 
Its bosom to t;;e s’ n d’.s lay. 

But. oil ' lie w;n:rs of nu.' sh rt hour 
Its odours sp; 11 ii’.L'. <’h- aw;.y ; 

We sigh, iuui w .vp, ;r 1 fondly cry. 

It should have i>]oenK,d humurtally. 

But oft, when to tlie flowers remain 
No longer beauty, scent, and grace. 
The vital fluid fills each vein, 



And fruitful seed supplies their place; 
And if tliev die just when thev seed. 

We j iu:ge it to be mourned indeed. 

And even should they live to see 

Their seed around them rising fast ; 
But, ever as it needs must be. 

When nature leaves them, die at last : 
Presumptuous and repining still, 

W e murmur at tiie Heavenly will. 

Oh 1 is it not the Lord who gives, 

As well as he who takes away ? 

.\nd is it not the Lord who lives 
Strength to proportion to our day ? 
And is it not the Lord alone 
From future ills who takes his own? 



Tlien wliv sbould erring man complain, 
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And feel how greadv' bitst they be, 
Who, leaving earili, abide witli.: ee. 
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The City -road Apparition, 

THE CITY-ROAD APPARITION. 

It is a vulgar error to suppose that the apparitions of the dead cannot 
make themselves visible before midnight. They can as easily, and as dis- 
tinctly, make their appearance at one hour as at another, provided always 
that the hour be between sunset and sunrise. Whether they have power 
to make themselves obvious to our vision during daylight, or whether, like 
stars, they are cast into inextricable eclipse by the light of the sun — these 
are questions which remain to be resolved. 

The sittings of the Wesleyan-Methodist Conference had closed for the 
day, and nearly all the brethren had retired to their respective quarters. 
The door by which they left the chapel — the chapel, that is, in City-road, 
was that which looks towards the residence of the well-known individual, 
who, when the gout will permit him, discharges the threefold functions of 
clerk, sexton, and singer : that which, in fact, adjoins the entrance to the 
burial-ground, that burial-ground in which the mortal remains of John Wes- 
ley, Adam Clarke, Joseph Benson, and Richard Watson, with many other per- 
sons of inferior distinction in the annals of Methodism, quietly await the call 
of the last trump. Precious dust ! But to proceed. In all orthodox proces- 
sions, the most eminent personage comes last ; and, as the Speaker of the House 
of Commons is the first to enter, so he is the last to quit the House. How 
it happened — whether it was a mere accident, or is to be attributed to some 
law, either of ceremony or of circumstances, is uncertain ; but so it hap- 
pened, that on the occasion referred to, the chapel-door was closed upon a 
very eminent man. Not of outward eminence ; yet, though neither emi- 
nently tall, nor eminently handsome, he was eminently red in the face, 
eminently plain in his dress, and, withal, eminently in a hurry. So ner- 
vously quick, indeed, were his movements, that a very short old gentleman, 
with very long white hair, who, as the other left the chapel, issued from the 
burial-ground, and walked like one in haste, though not in a hurry, had 
some difficulty in coming up with him. Soon, however, they were cheek 
by jowl, or rather, as the old man’s cheek was considerably beneath the 
led-faced man’s jowl, side by side. As for the face of the venerable little man, 
it was pale as death ; and no sooner did it attract the small, sharp grey eye of 
his companion, than his became paler, if possible, than death, as pale as fear. 

“ You have often invoked me,” said the patriarch, regarding the conster- 
nation of him whom he accosted with a smile, which, but for the benevo- 
lence by which his features were strongly marked, might have been mis- 
taken for one of contempt : “ you have often invoked me ; behold, now I 
have come, and you do not seem to say welcome. I do not know that I 
should ever have revisited the glimpses of the moon, by whose beam I have 
just been reading the inscription upon my tomb (not that, by the way, 
which I willed to be inscribed upon it) — I say, I do not know that I should 
have re-appeared on this side of eternity, but for a reason which those who 
know less of you and me than we know of each other and of ourselves, or 
than God knows of us both, would think a very odd one, were it assigned 
in their hearing. You have been called, I see, ‘the worthy representative 
of me and my opinions.’ Now, when I was alive — I was alive in the 

highest and truest sense of the word, but I must accommodate myself to 
your mode of speech — ^when I was alive, then, I abhorred flattery ; much 
less am I now disposed to speak with flattering lips. Indeed, you have 
been flattered too much — too much, I say, because of its effects upon you. 
You have not been flattered more than I was, nor so much ; but you have 
not borne it so well as I did — yet not I, but the grace of God which was in 
me. There is considerable difference, I allow, between my case and yours. 
Your flatterers, for instance, are more artful than mine were. Nay, I 
verily believe that the simple unlearned men, who assisted me in my at- 
tempts to do good, would, most of them at least, be wronged, were they 
charged with flattery ; for my education had been so much better than 
theirs, that I really appeared to their eyes immeasurably their superior. 
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4.h ' how often did I wish that I were equal to some of them in those graces 
which alone are even visible in the mansions of light, where men take rank, 
not according to their intellectual gifts and acquisitions, hut.accordmg to 
their works. Could you but see how brightly some of the first race of 
Methodist preachers, and some even of the second, shine . Besides, the 
flattery which was addressed to me— for flattery it was in point of fact, 
though not always, nay but seWom, intended to be such (do yonohserve 
that I am more parenthetical, and less logical and concise, than I used to 
— I say, the flattery addressed to me was counterbalanced. Theie was 
nothing flattering, I trow, in rotten eggs and brick-bats, and other such- 
like ndssiles. Broken heads and bruises had no tendency to make one 
think of himself more highly than he ought to think. Of ballast of 
this kind you have been wholly destitute. The evenness of your 
course paradox though it be, has been the cause of its unevenness : the 
secondary, not the primary cause. Oh no 1 believe me (or rather believe 
Moses and the prophets, for, if you believe not them, ^^^^^her as you know 
will you be persuaded by me,) you might have had grace sufficient for your 
day^ When God makes choice of instruments, he does not suffer them to 
want any qualification, or to lose any previously given 

wilfully betray the trust reposed in them ; but, when they do this, he either 
setsthlm aside as he did Moses, faithless 

strictly faithful in all the rest ; or, withdrawing his blessing, he permits it 
to be evident, instructively, warnfully evident, that the excellency is 
and him alone. That God made choice of you and set you apart, I doubt 
not-I may say I know it ; but how you have answered to the call, let your 
own conscience tell you. Had you done every thing in the fear of God and 
with a single eye to his glory (oh that singleness of eye. it is the grand 
thing), he would have armed you with impenetrable armour against all ^ 
and would have furnished you with irresistible and unfailing furniture for all 
good : he would not have allowed your foot to slide. I warn you, solemnly 
earnestly, affectionately, that your responsibility is great, and your account 
dready h^avy. You ha4 not had the fear of God always before your eyes, you 
We not done all to his glory. I must not, dare not, will not flatter you. 
You may answer, that you have, generally, but that you are^onl,- a man, 
and must err sometimes. Tell this to those who think, or affect to think, 
you are infallible, and who teach others to believe the awful lie ; but let me 
tell you, that what I have anticipated as the ground of your e.vcuse hut aggra- 
vates your guilt. That you have sometimes acted in the fear of God, and 
lometLies fontemplated no other object than his glory is the worst feature 
in your case. It proves that you knew you had no business to do other- 
wise It proves that you knew your Master’s will whether you did it or not. 
TWs is wLt I have to lay to your charge i you have contemplated worldly 
ohiects you have been actuated by worldly motives, and you have em- 
ployed ’worldly means. The last two were necessary consequences of the 
firsi; and, as a necessary, because scriptural, consequence ot all three, God 
will leave you; for, as you are well aware, he will not share his glory with 
another If you mean to be saved (I speak to you as to a vessel chosen to 
Cour), change your course, forswear human e.vped.ents and human pur- 
poses repent, and do your first works-works which spring from the nevv 
hrart’’ aL the ‘ right spirit.’ But, as I remarked, you have been called 
‘the worthy represintative of John Wesley and his opinions, ^ow look 
at me, and iell L whether I may be allowed to decide upon your claims 

*°Th?individual thus appealed to was evidently reluctant to look his com- 
panion full in the face, and, without the inspection to which he mvited him 
in very few and tremulous words admitted that he was competent to act 
as iudge in the case which he had mentioned. 

‘‘ Well then,” resumed the old man, smiling as pfore, at the pertur- 
bation which the other strove in vain to conceal 1 plainly tell you that 
yorhayTmisrepresented me and my opinions as frequently and as grossly 
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— not in words, but in point of fact — as ever Richard Hill or Augustus 
Toplady did — men as opposite in their temper towards me now to what 
they used to be in that respect when the former was a baronet, and the 
latter a bachelor in divinity, as light is opposite to darkness, or the as- 
sembly of the saints in heas en to your pending Conference. If I were as 
full of hatred to you as, God be praised, I am full of love to all mankind, 
whether in heaven or on earth, I could ribt wish you to be treated worse 
than you have treated me, and caused me to be treated. It creates in me 
no resentment — not even an anxious thought ; the saints in heaven have 
nobler and more blissful employments than the vindication of the characters 
which they acquired for themselves on earth. Nevertheless, for your 
sake, I am permitted thus to remind you that there is no dealing plausibly 
with God, or with those whom he has gifted with that penetrating vision 
which sees into the centre of all that it inspects, and is not to be deceived 
by the most elaborate gilding. You conceived a liking for baked chesnuts ; 
and, when you found them too hot for you to pull them out of the fire without 
burning your fingers, you converted me into an instrument for that pur- 
pose. This was very cunning ; but was it honest ? At all events, it was 
not honestly done. From my writings, as well as from the history of my 
life, which, as to the facts stated, my friend, Henry Moore, has faithfully 
written, it is apparent that, as to the Church of England (in heaven we 
know of no church but that of Christ), I do not exhibit a steadily pro- 
gressing change of opinion, but something having the semblance of a 
fluctuation of opinion. My opinion did not really fluctuate. By educa- 
tion I was prejudiced in favour of the Establishment ; and, whenever there 
was nothing before me at discord with my prejudices, they triumphed ; 
but you know — your conscience has told you a hundred times — that, when- 
ever the voice of Providence called upon me to abandon any of those pre- 
judices, they were driven away like chaflf before the wind. It thus happens, 
that, from the poor remains of my pen, the friends and the foes of the 
Establishment can alike draw arguments, or something which serves them 
instead, in favour of their respective views. Sometimes, however, the 
friends of the Establishment — or those who assume tljat disguise the better 
to promote their own interests — are driven to some foolish five-line letter 
or other, which was written almost without thinking ; and which, inter- 
preted as they would have it interpreted, and compared, or rather con- 
trasted, with my own practice, must make the best friend I have, or ever 
had, acknowledge that I had either said a foolish thing or done a thousand. 
But this your unholy and unprincipled scheme is largely fruitful in 
wickedness, as well as absurdity. You pretend to say that I advocated the 
union of Church with State, while you know that I said we might as well 
talk of uniting Christ with Belial, and that, in the whole circle of my 
compositions, there is not a sentence which can even be tortured into the 
approval of what you pretend so much to admire ; and that, forsooth, be- 
cause I admired it ! Again, to make Scripture of that foolish phrase, ‘ the 
Eternal Sonship o i Christ,* you resort, not to the New Testament, but to 
my notes upon it, ir. which notes it can be proved that I have both advo- 
cated the notion ai-dcondemned it! I say again, I care not that it makes 
me appear absurd ; what would pain me, if God allowed his saved ones to 
suflTer the millionth part of the pain of a cut finger, which he does not, is, 
that your motive is corrupt, and your object worldly. I say, then, that, 
instead of being ‘the worthy representative of John Wesley and his 
opinions,* as you have been styled, and as you have secretly rejoiced to 
see yourself styled, you have (as your unwonted paleness and trembling 
show you to be conscious) /«/srepresented, in the wnworthiest manner, both 
me and my opinions ; while, as to my practice — but stay, no one has pre- 
tended to call you the representative of that !*’ 

As the old man uttered these words, they arrived under the shadow of St. 
Mark*s church, Clerkenwell, when, suddenly, the leader of the Wesleyan- 
Methodist Conference was left alone to reflect upon what he had just heard. 
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NECESSITY OF DIVINE REVELATION. 

In order that men may adopt the conduct of the godly man, who medL 
tates in the law of the Lord day and night, it is necessary that their minds 
should he impressed with the absolute necessity of a revelation ^ of the 
divine will. The impression is a good one. It prepares the mind for 
investigation, and opens it to conviction. Convinced that we are absolutely 
indebted to revelation for all our knowledge of God and divine things, we 
are disposed to study the Scriptures in their own light ; compare spiritual 
things with spiritual ; one part of Scripture with another ; and read the 
Bible, for the sole purpose of acquiring information, without being bound 

by the sayings of men. , , v • -i 

From the Scriptures, themselves, we learn the necessity of being divinely 

taught. ^ - n j r I 

lint the nnturul man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God i for they 

are foolishness unto him : neither cun he know them^ because they are spiritualty 

discerned. . i tr -i 

The natural man is here placed in contrast with him whom the Holy 
Ghost teacheth ; who compares spiritual things with spiritual, and who has 
not received the spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is of God ; that 
he may know the things that are freely given to us of God. 

This natural man, xj/vxifcos, animal man, who is in a state of nature, and 
has no spiritual teaching, is destitute of the knowledge of God ; and not only 
so, but inc ipable of receiving this knowledge, through the want of divine in-, 
fluence. It is not more necessary for such a character, that he be furnished 
with a revelation of the divine will ; than, that he be supplied \yith a divine 
influence to enable him to understand it. A more finished picture of the 
destitution of divine knowledge, to which unrenewed men are subject, and 
of the utter inability of the human mind to acquire it, by efforts of its own, 

cannot be drawn of fallen man. • i i 

But there is a spirit in man ; and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth them 

undirstanding. 

Here are two facts clearly stated: — 1. llie existence of the human spirit 
or soul.— 2. The necessity of a divine afflatus to give it ability to appre-. 
bend the things of God. Elihu is showing, that understanding the thingji 
of God depends neither upon rank nor age, but upon the reception of di- 
vine influence. 

No man knoweth the Son, but the Father: neither knoweth any man the 
Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him. 

This is an awfully decisive passage. The truth it teaches is this : TN ith- 
out a revelation of the Father, by the Son, no rnan has, or possibly caii 
have, any knowledge of God. Divine teaching aside, the mind, in respect 
to the things of God, is consigned to the empire of darkness and ignoraiice. 

No mull can come unto me, except the tat her u'hick hath sent me draw him j 
and 1 will raise him up at the. last dai/. As it is written in the p) ophets. And 
they shall all he taught of God. Every man, therefore, that hath heard, and hath 
learned of the Father, cometh unto me. 

With the honest study of the Scriptures, God has connected the certain 
attainment of divine influence, t urn you at my reproof : behold,^ I will 
pour out viy Spirit unto t/ou, I will make known my words unto yon. Some 
few of the Jews, in the days of onr Lord, received him as the Messiah; 
others rejected him. He here shows the reason of the difference between 
the two parties. All that had heard and learned of the Father came to him ; 
acknowledged him as the Messiah, and submitted to his teaching. Those 
who had heard and learned of the Father, had read and studied the Scrip- 
tures. The divine influence, which God has connected with such a pur- 
suit, of course was imparted to them, and gave them understanding. By 
this means, their minds were prepared to receive the Lord Jesus Christ, 
as the Saviour of the world. We are here distinctly taught that with the 
study of the Scriptures a divine influence is connected ; and this divine 
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influence prepares and disposes the spirit to receive the salvation of God, 
in its own appointed way ; namely, by faith in the Son of his love. But 



where this study was neglected, the divine afflatus was withheld; and, in 
consequence of this, when Christ came to his own, his own received him 
not. rhe natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit. 

'J he world bp icisdom knew not God. The u isdom here mentioned, signifies 
the philosophy which the Greek sages taught their pupils. This philosophy 
was found wanting. God made it to appear foolishness ; little or no good 
was ever done by it. Here we have the experiment made. The minds of 
the Jewish rabbins and Greek philosophers were cultivated to the 
greatest extent ; they were enriched with letters and science ; and yet, in 
their highest state of cultivation, they failed to come at the knowledge 
of God. 

But does not such a fact convey a reflection upon the Divine Being ? 
Does it not seem to prove that He has created rational creatures, and 
denied them the means of that information which is necessary to their 
welfare? And can such a fact be reconciled with either goodness or mercy? 

To these questions it is easy to reply. God is righteous. When he made 
man, he gave him a revelation of his will and designs concerning him. 
This revelation was further extended to Adam, after his fall from a state of 
rectitude. It was also more amplified in successive communications to the 
patriarchs. Men then had the knowledge of God ; and the knowledge 
they had, was every way sufficient for their welfare here, and hereafter. 
But we are told. That, when they knew God, they glorified hhn not as God, 
neither were thankful ; but became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish 
heart was darkened. Professing themselves to he wise, they became foUs, and 
changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an image made like to cor- 
ruptible man, and to birds, and to four-footed beasts, and creeping things. And 
even as they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them 
over to a reprobate mind. Thus we find them losing the knowledge of God, 
through their folly and their fault ; sinking down into the grossest idolatry, 
and addicting themselves to the most flagrant vices. 

In consequence of this knowledge being thus lost, no efforts of men could 
possibly regain it. They continued in ignorance ; and wherever the light 
of revelations, subsequently given, did not reach, they remained buried in 
idolatry and superstition. In this unhappy state, their ideas were dark 
and confused, 

1. Upon the nature and worship of God. While some philosophers as- 
serted the being of a God, others openly denied it : others again embraced, 
or pretended to embrace, the notion of a multiplicity of gods, celestial, 
aerial, terrestrial, and infernal ; while others represented the Deity as a 
corporeal being, united to matter by a necessary connexion, and subject to 
an immutable fate. x\s every country had its peculiar deities, the philo- 
sophers, whatever might be their private sentiments, sanctioned and de- 
fended the religion of the state ; and urged a conformity to it, to be the 
duty of every citizen. They diligently practised the ceremonies of their 
fathers ; devoutly frequented the temples of the gods ; and, sometimes con- 
descending to act a part on the theatre of superstition, they concealed the 
sentiments of an atheist under the sacerdotal robes. It is true, that in- 
sulated passages may be found in the writings of some of the philosophers 
which apparently indicate the most exalted conceptions of the divine attri- 
butes and perfections. These and similar passages are sometimes regarded 
with a Christian eye, and thence acquire a borrowed sanctity : but, in order 
to discover their real value, they must be brought to their own standard, 
and must be interpreted upon principles strictly pagan, in which case the 
context will be found, either to claim such perfections for the deified mor- 
tals and heroes of the popular theology, or to connect them with some of 
those physiological principles which were held by the different philoso- 
phical sects, and effectually subverted the great and fundamental doctrine 
of one supreme Creator. The religion of the ancient Persians is said to 
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have been originally founded on their belief in one supreme God, who made 
and governs the world. But a devotion, founded on a principle so pure as 
this, if it survived the first ages after the flood, which cannot be proved, is 
known with certainty to have been early exchanged for the Sabian idolatry ; 
the blind and superstitious worship of the host of heaven, of the sun, the 
planets, and the fire, the water, the earth, and the winds. In consequence 
of these discordant sentiments, the grossest polytheism and idolatry pre- 
vailed among the ancient heathen nations. They believed in the existence 
of many co-ordinate deities, and the number of inferior deities was infinite. 
They deified dead, and sometimes living persons ; the former often out of 
injudicious gratitude, the latter usually out of base and sordid flattery. 
According to the vulgar estimation, there were deities that presided over 
every distinct nation, every distinct city, every inconsiderable town, every 
grove, every river, every fountain. 

Even at this time, there were multitudes of Jews among them, who 
were well known to be worshippers of one simple, pure, and infinite Being, 
called God, or Jehovah ; from whom they might have got some consistent 
ideas, concerning the Supreme Being : yet so grossly darkened were their 
minds, even when boasting the highest attainments in useful and orna- 
mental sciences and arts, they had no perception of the truth. One of 
their greatest men in knowledge and philosophy, and in eloquence unri- 
valled, M. T. Cicero, who searched into the subject, and wrote a treatise 
expressly upon it, De L\alwa Deorum, which remains to the present day, 
could not, with all his vast abilities and learning, make out any rational 
account of the Divine Nature, though there misfit be something of this kind, 
which he terms ilfud inexprimabie, that ineffable thing ; but, after all, con- 
cludes with doubting whether there be gods or not. So true is 
the assertion made above. The ivor Id by wisdom knew not God: and God 
permitted it to try its highest powers, cultivated to the utmost pitch, in 
minds of the first order, and in circumstances and times the most advan- 
tageous and promising, in order to teach all men this most important 
lesson, that God can be seen only in his own light ; and that no man cun Icnoiu 
ant/ thing relative to his peace and salvation, unless it be given him from above : 
in n word, except bi/ such a revelation of his own will as, in his great com- 
passion and mercy, he has given us in the Bible. 

2. They were ignorant of the true account of the creation of the world. 
The notion of a creative power, that could produce things out of nothing, 
was above the reach of their natural conceptions. Hence one sect of phi- 
losophers held that the world was eternal ; another that it was formed in 
its present admirable order by a fortuitous concourse of innumerable atoms ; 
and aiiother that it was made by chance; while those who believed it to have 
had a beginning in time, knew not by what gradations, nor in what 
manner, the universe was raised into its present beauty and order. 

3. They were also ignorant of the origin of evil, and the causes of the 
depravity and misery which actually exist among mankind. The more ju- 
dicious heathens saw and lamented the universal tendency of men to com- 
mit wickedness ; but they were ignorant of its true source. Plato asserted, 
that man’s soul was fallen into a dark cave, where it only conversed with 
shadows. Pythagoras saith, man wanders in this world as a stranger, 
banished from the presence of God. And Plotinus compareth man’s soul, 
fallen from God, to a cinder, or dead coal, out of which the fire is extin- 
guished. Some of them said, that the wings of the soul were clipped off, so 
that they could not flee unto God. These expressions show that they had a 
sense of their loss ; they acknowledged, generally, that the chief good of 
man consisted in the practice of virtue ; but they complained of an irregular 
sway in the wills of men, which rendered their precepts of little use ; and 
they could not assign any reason why mankind, who have the noblest 
faculties of any ’oeings upon earth, should yet generally pursue their de- 
struction with as much industry as the beasts avoid it. 

4. They were equally ignorant of any means, appointed by the Almighty, 
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by which reconciliation could be effected between God and man. Man is 
not only a subject of the divine government, and therefore in the highest 
degree concerned to know the divine law, that he may obey it ; but he is 
also a rebel subjecty and therefore in the highest degree concerned to dis- 
cover the means of restoration to the favour of God. To be thus reconciled 
and reinstated, men must be pardoned ; and pardon is an act of mere mercy ; 
but of this mercy there are no proofs in the exercise of Providence. If it 
be pleaded that we have proofs of goodness, in the preservation and sus- 
tenance of the creatures, it must be equally allowed that we have fearful 
proofs of divine severity — the noblest of the creatures doomed to labour 
and sorrow ; and the empire of death established over the creation, from 
man to the meanest insect. From the dispensations of Providence, then, it 
cannot be inferred, with any degree of certainty, that with God there is 
mercy. This can only be learned from revelation ; and where this is want- 
ing, the minds of men must be subject to darkness, and involved in 
bondage. 

5. They were ignorant of divine grace being attainable, to comfort in 
the present life, and prepare for another. Some of their philosophers 
forbade them to pray to the gods to make them good, which, they said, 
they ought to do themselves ; while others equalled themselves to the gods ; 
for these, they affirmed, are what they are by nature ; the wise man is 
what he is by his own industry. The gods excel not a wise man in hap- 
piness, though they excel him in the duration of happiness. 

6. They had dark and confused views, or notions, of the supreme felicity 
of man. One sect of philosophers affirmed that virtue was the sole good, 
and its own reward. Another, seeing virtue sometimes in distress, made 
the good things of this life necessary to happiness. And another made 
indolence, freedom from pain, and animal pleasure, the final good. To 
the attainment of the di\’ine favour, as a solace in this life, and a source of 
unfailing felicity hereafter, they were entirely strangers. Subject to a 
restless dissatisfaction, they sought rest without finding it ; and conse- 
quently could never agree in the object or place where happiness was to 
be found. 

7. They had weak and imperfect notions of the immortality of the soul. 
Upon this subject many contradictory sentiments prevailed. The existence 
of the human soul after death was denied by many of the Peripatetics, or 
followers of Aristotle ; and this seems to have been that philosopher’s own 
opinion. On this important topic the Stoics had no settled or consistent 
scheme ; the doctrine of the immortality of the soul was not a professed 
tenet of their school, nor w’as it ever reckoned among the avowed princi- 
ples of the Stoic sect. And even among those philosophers who expressly 
taught this doctrine, considerable doubt and uncertainty appear to have 
prevailed. Thus Socrates, shortly before his death, tells his friends, “ I 
hope I am now going to good men, though this I would not take upon me 
peremptorily to assert ; but, that I shall go to the gods, lords that are ab- 
solutely good, this, if I can affirm any thing of this kind, I would certainly 
affirm. And for this reason I do not take it ill that I am to die, as other- 
wise I should do ; but I am in good hope that there is something remain- 
ing for those who are dead, and that it will be much better for good than 
for bad men.” The same philosopher afterwards expressed himself still 
more doubtfully, and said, that, though he should be mistaken, he did at 
least gain thus much, that the expectation of it made him less uneasy while 
he lived, and his error would die with him : and he concludes in the fol- 
lowing terms : — “ I am going out of the world, and you are to continue in 
it ; but which of us has the better part, is a secret to every one but God.” 

What has been said of Socrates may in a great measure be applied to 
PlatOy the most eminent of his disciples ; but they greatly weakened and 
obscured their doctrine relative to the immortality of the soul, by blending 
with it that of the transmigration of souls, and other fictions, as well as by 
sometimes expressing themselves in a very wavering and uncertain manner 
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concerning it. And it is remarkable, that, though several sects of philoso- 
phers professed to derive their original from Socrates, scarcely any of them 
taught the immortality of the soul, except Plato and his disciples ; and 
many of even these treated it as absolutely uncertain. Cicero is one 
of the most eminent of those who argued for the immortality of the soul; 
yet he laboured under the same uncertainty as others. After bringing for- 
ward a variety of arguments in favour of this doctrine, he says — “ Which 
of these is true, God alone knows ; and which is most probable, is a very 
great question.” And he introduces one complaining, that, while he was 
reading the arguments for the immortality of the soul, he thought himself 
convinced; but, as soon as he laid aside the book, and began to reason with 
himself, his conviction was gone. All which gave Seneca just occasion to 
say, that “ immortality, however desirable, was rather promised than provedhy 
these great men.” While the followers of these great philosophers were 
thus perplexed with doubts, others of the heathen entertained the most 
gloomy notions, imagining either that they should be removed from one 
body to another, and be perpetual wanderers, or contemplating the grave 
as their eternal habitation ; and sadly complaining that the sun and stars 
could rise again, but that man, when his day was set, must lie down in 
darkness, and sleep a perpetual sleep. 

8. Concerning the resurrection of the body, they were equally dark. 
It is true the poets wrote about thejoys of Eli/siunt, as a state of bliss ; and 
the miseries of Tartarus, as a place of punishment. It is also admitted, 
that legislators thought the doctrine of future punishments important, 
because it served their political and tyrannical purposes ; at the same time 
it cannot be denied, that many of the philosophers rejected these as idle 
fables, unworthy of regard. Indeed, considering matter the source of evil, 
the resurrection of the body was rather the subject of aversion than desire. 
Of the ignorance of these men upon this great truth, we have a remarkable 
instance in Acts xvii. 18, “ Then certain philosophers of the Epicureans, and 
of the Stoics, encountered him. And some said, What will this bubhltrsuyf 
other some. He seemetli to he a setter forth of strange gods ; became he preached 
nnto them Jesus and the resurrection.** 

Here we may pause, and reflect, for a moment, upon the unhappy state 
of man, when destitute of revelation. A descendant of fallen Adam, he 
is born into a world which groans under the consequences of the curse, 
pronounced in consequence of the first transgression. And he knows 
not the cause of the evil ; he knows not its cure. ISubject to degrading 
labours and wasting toils, he drags through life in weariness and pain. 
Liable to disappointments and troubles, his existence is embittered, and he 
spends it in sorro^v. Under these melancholy circumstances, he has no 
knowledge of God, in whom he can trust with confidence, and to whom he 
can look for assistance in weakness, and deliverance in trouble. He has no 
solace in prayer, no comfort in worship, no fellowship with saints. He 
looks forward to the end of life with mournful feelings, and has no cer- 
tainty of a future state; no cheering hope of an endless rest. He sees 
others die, relatives, children, friends, but feels none of the joyous feelings 
arising from the blessed hope of seeing them in another state. He knows 
not whence he comes, nor whither he goes ; why he is doomed to Avant, toil, 
sorrow, and death ; nor what are the antidotes which are mercifully pro- 
vided. He is like a destitute orphan, thrown upon an unhappy island, with- 
out parent, friend, or hope, doomed to present wretchedness, and without 
hope of the future. See Leland, Dr. A. Clarke’s Sermon on Rom. xvi. 4 ; 
Horne’s Introduction, &c. ; Ellis on Divine Things, and Creighton’s In- 
quiry into the Origin of True Religion 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES of SERMONS by ROBERT HALL, No. V. 

Acts XX. 27. — “ I have not shunned to declare unto you all the counsel of God." 

This is part of the solemn and affecting address which Paul delivered to 
the Ephesian elders, when bidding them a final adieu, and they should see 
his face no more. The advice then given is applicable to all other Chris- 
tian societies and their officers in every succeeding age, — their well being 
and their interest being essentially the same. We often find the apostle 
addressing the churches on the subject of relative duties : we here see him 
in rather a new character, confining his instructions more immediately to 
the elders of the church, especially their pastors. He well knew how 
closely their interests were connected, and that the great object of faithful 
ministers is to save themselves and those who hear them ; but that this 
can only be effected by an unsparing declaration and a cordial reception of 
the truth. 

Considering the gospel not only as an emanation of the divine wisdom, 
but as a display of the manifold wisdom of God, — a plan in which he hath 
abounded towards us in all wisdom and prudence, it is with propriety called, 
by way of eminence, the counsel of God. 

To declare all this counsel, supposes the truth, and the whole truth, to be 
fully and freely attested, as far as it is revealed or understood. Some 
things in Scripture are of greater importance than others, and require more 
frequent attention and more enlarged inculcation ; such, especially, are 
those truths which relate to our salvation, and are fundamental to the 
Christian faith, and which are therefore to be distinguished from the spe- 
culations of men. The counsel of God must, of course, be understood as 
comprising the various parts of that great and wonderful project of raising 
up sinful man from the ruins of the fall, by the incarnation, the sufferings, 
and obedience of the Son of God, and his offering himself on the cross as 
a sacrifice for sin. All this is of Him who is mighty in counsel, and won- 
derful in working. The gospel lays open the whole range of the divine 
mind, from the first promise after the fall, to the completion of the great 
work of human redemption. 

If the counsel of God be faithfully declared, care will be taken to give 
to its various parts their due proportion, according to their relative import- 
ance in the Christian system ; so that no one doctrine may be neglected or 
overlooked for the sake of dwelling upon or magnifying others more con- 
genial with some favourite creed. There is a symmetry in all its parts 
which requires to be preserved, but is often destroyed by an unskilful 
hand. If an artist pourtrayed the human figure, regardless of symmetry 
or proportion, instead of producing harmony and beauty, we should see 
nothing but deformity. The great scheme of human redemption is won- 
derfully constructed, infinitely various in its different parts, but all in har- 
mony with each other ; it has its cardinal points, its superior and ruling 
principles, which give life and vigour to the whole, and require, therefore, 
a proportionate degree of attention. He who declares all the counsel of 
God, must be careful to exhibit these leading truths in their full dimen- 
sions, and in their proper place. Some doctrines are more prominent than 
others, and occupy a higher station in the system : the fallen and ruined 
state of man, and his recovery by the mediation of Christ, are the very 
constituents of the gospel,— the latter being especially the central point from 
whence all other truths diverge. This is, indeed, the basis of the Christian 
religion ; and he who does not give a prominence to this in his ministra- 
tions, falls far short of being a faithful minister of Christ. No other foun- 
dation can any man lay, than that is laid, which is Christ Jesus. He who 
can find no place, or an occasional place only, for the doctrine of the cross, 
in his preaching or in his religious system, differs essentially from the 
apostle Paul, who determined to know nothing but Christ and him cruci- 
fied, and would glory in nothing but the cross of Christ. The doctrine of 
justification by faith only, forms a most conspicuous part of the theory of 
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tlie gospel ; it stands on a rising eminence, and is distinctly viewed through 
all the plain of the sacred writings. From the doctrine of the atonement, 
and of justification by faith, all other doctrines derive their origin and their 
use. Sanctification by the Spirit of God and belief of the truth will be 
cordially admitted and faithfully inculcated, v'here the other doctrines are 
believed, and uniformly insisted upon as the fountain of pardon, purity, 
and eternal life. 

Declaring the whole counsel of God, includes the inculcation of the 
various truths of the gospel in their proper connexion and dependence 
; . upon each other. There is in the Scriptures a chain of facts and doctrines, 

which mutually support and explain each other ; and he that would regard 
the whole counsel of God, must bear this in mind. The doctrine of the 
fall, for example, must be clearly understood, before men can be expected 
to seek after a Saviour. If they see not themselves to be sinners, justly 
condemned, it is impossible they should receive salvation as a free gift. 
If they see not themselves to be wounded by the old serpent, they will 
never come to Christ for healing : a physician is valued only by the sick ; 
neither is the great physician of souls by those who feel not their malady. 
He would not have thought of coming into the world to save men, had 
they not been utterly lost ; nor of coming to quicken them, had they not 
been wholly dead in trespasses and sins. Connected with this humbling 
and awful truth is that of the entire corruption and depravity of our 
nature, the total alienation of the heart from God, so as to render indispen- 
sably necessary the new creating energies of the Holy Spirit to renew us 
in the spirit of our minds, and to form our hearts afresh. The duties and 
the virtues pertaining to the Christian character are so many necessary 
appendages to the doctrine of Christ’s mediation, which should always be 
insisted upon in their proper place. If we do not freely inculcate the love 
of God, and the necessity of universal holiness, as arising out of the doc- 
■’ trine of salvation by grace only, the ministerial office is robbed of all its 

excellence and efficiency. 

In making known the counsel of God, regard must be had to times and 
seasons, so as to adapt the various truths of the gospel to existing circum- 
stances. The varying condition of the church, in prosperity and^ in adver- 
sity — the times that are passing over it, and over the neighbouring states 
and kingdoms, by which its interests are greatly affected — all demand the 
vigilant attention of the faithful minister, and the exhibition of truth suited 
to the peculiar aspects of Divine Providence. It is by being acquainted 
with the spiritual state and outward condition of our hearers, that we know 
how to address them, and to judge of what is best adapted to their improve- 
ment. In perusing the various epistles of Paul, we perceive him varying 
his style and manner, according to the varying state and condition of the 
churches to which they were addressed, and may perceive, also, the fitness 
and propriety of his instructions and admonitions, and their peculiar 
adaptedness to the case of those amongst whom he had personally laboured. 
At one time we see him zealously engaged in appeasing dissensions, which 
intemperate partisans had occasioned, reminding them that neither Paul 
nor Apollos, neither he that planteth nor he that watereth, is any thing, 
‘ but God that giveth the increase. At another time he is engaged in the 

confutation of error and false doctrine, expostulating with the abettors of 
heresy on the dangerous tendency of their speculations, and calling^ forth 
all the resources of an elaborate argumentation to convince them of their 
error, and to establish them in the truth as it is in Jesus. W hen he ob- 
serv'^ed some in the lower ranks of society giving themselves up to habits 
I of idleness, the apostle reproved them sharply, telling them that those who 

‘ did not work should not be allowed to eat, and presenting himself as an e.x- 

ample of diligence, labouring with his own hands to provide things honest 
m ine sight of all men, and that he might be burdensome to no one. As 
we are to learn the peculiar character of the apostles ministry from their 
• writings, so it becomes us to imitate them in the manner of timing our dis- 
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courses to tbe circumstances of our hearers. Felix, the jjovernor, wished 
to hear Paul, in the hope of being gratified v/ith an eloquent harangue on 
the miracles of Christ, and the principal features of his life and character. 
Instead of this, Paul, knowing what was better ada])ted to his moral con- 
dition, reasoned with him of righteonsnes?, temperance, and a judgment to 
come. When any truth is in danger of losing its hold on the conscience 
and the heart, the object of a faithful and consistent ministry will be to 
guard and establish that truth by an increasing power of argument, and an 
increasing pungency in its apjdication. 

Nor must it be forgotten, that, in declaring all the counsel of God, a good 
degree of courage and fortitude will be required, that vre may “ speak 
boldly,” says the apostle, “ as we ought to speak.” Many of the doctrines 
of the gospel will be heard vritli tolerable patience by unregenerate men, 
w'ho will seldom he oftended at them till they are applied to the conscience; 
but, as soon as this is done, and their practical effects insisted on, the doc- 
trine of the cross becomes an offence and a stumbling-block. We must never- 
theless he faithful, warning every man, and teaching every man in all 
w sdom, denouncing the threatenings as well as exhibiting the promises, de- 
claring with all good fidelity those parts of the divine counsel which are 
more likely to come in contact with human ju’ejudices, as well as what 
might he deemed more agreeable or inviting. It is not a little humiliatmg 
to the carnal mind, to be laid at tbe foot of tlie cross, to be told of the 
necessity of faith in Jesus, in order to acceptance with God, to the exclu- 
sion of all v/orks and worthiness of our own. This was the stumbling-block 
to the Jew's, and is still a rock of offence to all unbelievers ; hut, forming, 
as it does, a most essential part of the divine counsel, it must freely and 
frequently be declared, if w^e would be clear from the blood of all men. 



THE FADED VIOLET. 



Sweet violet, thy deep azure leaves 
Have lost the bright and lovely hue, 
That shed around a gentle gleam 
or solt ethereal blue. 

Tlie tints upon thy Iragile Ibrm 
Were briiliaiit as the lovely dyes. 
That bathe the heavens in purple light. 
And sleep the morning sides. 



But all thy glittering loveliness 
Did melt away and culinly fade, 

As aleains ot‘ daylight in the sicy. 
Obscured by evciiing's shade. 

Thy lustre is for ever quenched, 

And bliglitfd, nitiiered, is thy bloom; 
But yet an odour faintly sweet 
Breathes perfume o cr thv tomb. 

M. M. 



TO MR. J. S ^ OF L * * * *, ON HIS EIRTIi-DAY. 

I ]ti'y men who pass away the lime 
In folly, unprepared, ihertiity, 

For tliee : who talie no pleasure wni'ili the name, 

In past years closed, ami future ones begun, 

But as a plea for revel. Not so thou, 

!M v serious friend, and those who, iike thee, place 
On Time his value. He, in his career, 

Arraigns not thee, that tlie ncplec < d year 
Has pa.ssfd unheeded. Thine lias been a life 
{I would not tluUer) of continual Itdl ‘ 

To find out virtue for thyself, commend 

Her loveliiieiss to otheis, ami to mix 

^^’ith rules of earthly wisdom, heavenly truth. 

This ihou ha.st made thy biisiiu ss, and f r tliis 
Lung mavst thou hve! And may thy coming path 
-Be fruitful as thy past, and fraught with ble.Siing ! 

So \outh shall still regard t!;y silver hairs. 

And, emuious of thet>, grow grey themselves 
In Virtue. Age i.s Virtue’s privilege ; 

And Age, acquired in Viruie, has in Heaven 
Tne higliest honour, which to time belong I 
To thee, — and thiue,— and those who live with thee! 
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THOUGHTS CHIEFLY ON THE CHARACTER OF THE 
CHRISTiAN RELIGION. 

FROM x\. minister’s MEMOR.VNDUM-ROOK. 

L— In comparing Christianity with any system of Pagan idolatry, we can 
only arrive at one conclusion. The conviction of its superiority is imme- 
diate and complete. Light and darkness are not more completely opposite. 
It is not so much a difference as a contrast. There are scarcely any points 
of resemblance between them. Irs there so much as one lineament or prin- 
ciple common to them both ? But we need a more discriminating percep- 
tive power --we must jjive a much steadier and more patient, as well as a 
much clearer and keener glance, when comparing true religion with that 
which is jui.-tiollti true — as in the case of Popish, and especially Protestant 
Europe ; in which the difference, though not so ]>erceptible, is equally real 
and fundamental. The points of difference !u re once ascertained, brought 
out and jilaced side by side, will, if possible, more thoroughly than in the 
other case, fulfil the mind with strong, lasting, and indestructible convic- 
tion, that there can be but one Lord, one faith, and one baptism of the 
one Holy Ghost. 

II. — There are some things by which true godliness will always show 
itself, and be seen of others — trust, hope, love innne holy worksome being, 
making an inward heaven— and leading the man of God to a fulness of 
growth in every good word and work. 

III. — Some Christians, so called in England, speak lightly and even 
slightingly of various institutions of Christianity — such, for instance, as 
keeping holy the rest-day of the Lord — and holding fellowship for purposes 
of mutual iinjirovement in religious ex])erience. Let those persons look 
abroad in the countries of Protestant Europe, where these and other means 
of grace are neglected or despised. How do these principles of a more 
than semi-infidelity operate when brought into full play, without the 
wholesome restraints and checks of the outward services and prudential 
aids, which are so highly valued in this land by the thoughtful and devout ! 
Before we either adopt or condemn any proposed measure of religious ob- 
servance and utility, v.m should inquire how it works when loose and at 
large on some great and comprehensive scale. 

IV. — This world, so far from being near its end, is in all likelihood only 
in the youth, or even the childhood, of its age. Everything we can gather 
of the history of the dwellers upon earth, when interwoven with every 
thing we are taught of the will and way of God towards us, seems to lead 
to this belief. \Ve shall, without doubt, live to see greater things than 
those who have gone before ; so, likewise, with those who come after us, 
until the end come — that end is not yet. 

V. — The splendid and extraordinary success of the apostolic, and of 
some more recent periods, is to be atrriliuted to an agency which does not 
always work in the same manner, nor to the same extent. It may be 
looked upon as a wonder wrought in the tvorld within, ])arallel with the 
wonders v.-rought by Mo.ses or C.’hrist in the world without — a special 
manifestation made to the mind and heart of many in that generation, and 
designed to grow and rise with ever-increasing evidence for the observation 
and benefit of after ages — as demonstrations of the truth, and goodness, 
and power of God, vrbo hath worked hitherto, is now working, and will 
ever work, whatever his way may be, in the hearts of all who call upon 
him and look unto him, a death unto sin — a new l)irih unto righteousness. 

VI. — 'Ihe blessing of God has followed the exertions of every Missionary 
Institution. As they all go out Irom the same common principles, and 
compass the same common resulis, so have the labours of all been suc- 
ceeded by the divine sanction and blessing. But whilst this is the case, it 
is also worthy of remark, that to each one has been allotted some particular 
department of that field, which is the world, for its own especial cultivation. 
The Church Missionary Society, for example, has had the most signal 
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success in Western Africa — the London, in the South Sea Islands — the 
Baptist, in Continental India — the Moravian, in Greenland; and the 
Methodists, in the West Indies and Ceylon, &c. &c. Has not God thus 
given the most unequivocal expressions of approbation to their separate 
endeavours ? May not true religion subsist and flourish with equal success 
under the most various modifications ? and ought not this to bring our 
sectarian bigotry and jealousies to a perpetual end ? 

VII. — The silently progressive and extending influence of religion on 
society, is best seen by contrasting the development of the national cha- 
racter and manners of two given countries — say England and France. 

VIII. — One of the most remarkable and interesting features of Christ- 
ianity is its adaptation to human nature, however modified by custom, 
habits, &c. It is a re-modelling principle that can be applied with equal 
certainty and equal success to every man. This is a fact which the 
preaching of the Gospel first discovered, and has been now fully established. 
The Apostles themselves believed, at the beginning of their work, that 
Christianity never could be intended for, or was adapted to, the case of 
the Gentile world. It has been since then regarded as a merely human in- 
stitution, partaking of the exclusive and restrictive character of our politi- 
cal commonweals or our philosophical schools, and of course inapplicable to 
the men of another nation, speech, and intellectual standing ; or, if propa- 
gated at all, propagated by the same means and in the same manner. The 
first Missionary attempts, and all succeeding ones, have gloriously and 
triumphantly demonstrated the reverse. 

IX. — Has the world ever seen any system that supposes it possible, much 
less made any attempt, to unite men in a common faith — one God — one 
Mediator between God and man, appealing for this purpose not to violence 
and constraint, but to those principles that are common, or recognisable 
by all MEN in common. Christianity is this system, and it stands alone. 

X. — ^The want of feeling so obvious in many of the churches on the Con- 
tinent, their sluggishness and slothfulness in reference to things that be- 
long to the kingdom of God, whether amongst themselves or more %yidely 
in the world, seems to be like the dull, sullen, choking stillness that is felt 
before the hurtling hurricane. It is the death-like slumber that indicates 
the speedy coming of the heave and throe and out-bursting of the pent-up 
volcano. Those churches will ere long be shaken. The Lord will work 
by the whirlwind and the storm, and will again say. Peace, be still; and 
there shall be a lovelier and more lasting calm. 

XL — True Gospel preaching will always draw men to God in Christ. 
For a time there may be no appearance of success : stumbling-blocks and 
hindrances may be heaped up, so as to make a barrier that will bid de- 
fiance to every attack upon it. All may seem worse than fruitless, and 
Hope herself may sit down and weep. But truth is almighty ; it works its 
way and makes good its ground in every man’s conscience in the sight of 
God, and soon it will win a widening way, ever mighty to prevail. Uni- 
versal experience has abundantly proved this. Let us then thank God and 
take courage. 

XII. — Were we to spend the same time in thinking the truths of the 
Gospel into our very heart and soul, instead of talking over and marshalling 
the heterogeneous principles of expediency, we should soon, yea, at once, 
become a people prepared of the Lord to carry on his work in the earth to 
an extent that would make all we have hitherto done appear altogether as 
nothing and vanity. 

XIII. — The heart-work and life-changes wrought in the world by the 
preaching of Christ and his chosen sent ones, were great, sudden, and 
entire. Men became other than they were before. A new dynasty — a 
line of power — was born, and began to sway in the soul- work of our earth, 
and great has been the power thereof — mighty through God to the pulling 
down of strong-holds. 

XIV . — ^There will be a call from God on the enterprise and exertion of 
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stubborn and inveterate : this is often resorted to as if unwillingly, and not 
tbe Christian world, which, when rightly applied, will always be acknow- 
ledo’ed. “ Freely ye have received, freely give,” is a persuasive and pre- 
vailin O’ appeal, that cannot he put without success. Ihe precise manner 
in which our love will be shown, must vary with the times and the seasons, 
which no man knoweth but the Father. 

XV. — God, who calls into life both the power to will, and the power to 
work, also lays the necessary materials and instruments on our path. The 
one he puts into our hands, the other he sets before our eyes. Our sin 
lies in not doing at all, or not doing in time, the work he has given us to 

do, and always enables us to do. , , , , ^4. 

XVI. The Lord’s servants in older days have laboured : we must not 

only enter into their labour, but cany it on, finish what is yet lacking 
in our day, and then leave it to be taken up by them that are to follow. 

XVII. — We are all one family. But this family has been broken up, 
scattered, and then shaped into separate communities, divided from each 
other by seemingly insurmountable barriers — ocean, mountain, language, 
custom, prejudice, &c. Why is it thus ? Is there no over-ruling hand of 
God in all this ? May we not trace many marks of wisdom and goodness 
in these changes which the tribes of nien have undergone ? A thou^tfiu 
search into the probable designs of Divine Providence, as intimated and 
illustrated by what our eyes have seen and our ears have heard, as well as 
by all our fathers have told us, would furnish the Christian philosopher 
and philanthropist with invaluable treasures, in the shape of materials for 
an enlightened and enlarged idea of the nature and extension of the king- 
dom of God in the world, from the beginning. 

XVIII. — The first wise master-builders worked with the great lite-powers 
of the Gospel. They wielded weapons of the mind and souh They built 
upon the ground-wall of the everlasting truth. Would to we were 

found worthy and willing to follow them, as they followed Christ . 

XIX.— The almost endless varieties of the human race seem at first slight 
to render hopeless every attempt to arrange and systepatise its individual 
and separate species. Appearances have certainly, and ^ylth some show of 
probability, led many to conclude that there are generic differences amongst 
men, physical, mental, and moral ; nor will we deny that the investigation 
is attended by numerous and perplexing difficulties. But after all that 
must be admitted as fact, or that can be inferred as analogically demon- 
strative, we must indisputably discoA'er in all the same general principles 
of one common nature. Nations, like individuals, may present certain 
features of their own, that distinguish them from those of another race; 
but still we may recognise the same elemental and identifying attributes in 
all, enough, and more than enough, to convince us, that, notwithstanding 
the thousand changes this outward man has undergone, i^od hath made of 
one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the faee of the. earth. Ihis 
one-hood of mankind is further found in the existence in all of one common 
depravity. The evil may take upon itself many shapes, be hidden under 
many coverings, work in many modes, and reign in many forms, all 
differing in degree, diversified by circumstance, and variously mitigated or 
meliorated by the in-blending of the good : but for all this, we are bound 
to confess in all, every whefe alike, the same aboriginal seed of sin e 
evil heart prone to depart from the living God. The holiness and happiness 
of the whole race are both marred and broken. There is none Jo and righteous ; 
NO, NOT ONE. The third great proof that we are all brethren sons of one 
great sire— (for we shall pass by a host of lesser ones, such as traces ot 
likeness in speech, customs, traditions, the habits of the animal, and the 
development of the intellectual being, &c. &c.)— is the most welcome and 
cheering of all ; and certainly, to my mind, not less conclusive than the 
other two. Inhere is but one teay in which the wound of sin can be healed, 
nor has it ever been found to fail. To apply the remedy is to be at once 
made whole. Many have tried, and have only rendered the disease more 
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till the last extremity ; hut, whenever proved, it is efficacious. INIen must 
he of one blood — of one kind — on whom, notwithstanding ev^ery other 
conceivable diversity of character, one restorative — one corrective medicine 
is sovereignly successful. 

XX. — Whoe ver enthrals the body, likewise enslaves the soul. The 
light and ])ower of truth that be-frees the mind, will soon burst every other 
chain : whom the Son makes free, he shall be free indeed. 

XXL — ^The only sound and lasting basis ol Christian activity, is the un- 
compounded and energetic iwinciple of love to man, springing immediately 
from love to God. This will ever lead to a clear perception of every rela- 
tive duty, — our duty will then be our delight, a still, but steady and un- 
changing delight. If in this course of duty — determined so to act at all 
hazards, we should find cause for joy and triumph, all this will be over and 
above. Our works of love, as well as our walk of life, must be by faith, not 
by sight. Visible tokens are sometimes vouchsafed to strengthen our 
trust. They are kindly given for our comfort and encouragement, so we 
ought thankfully to take them, — and then leaving these, as some of the 
things that should be behind us, press forward to the mark for the prize 
that shines out in dazzling brightness in front of all those wdio are resolved 
to run so as to obtain. 

XXII. — We have a convincing and satisfactory proof of the actual spread 
of true religion, in the slow-marching but yet visible changes which are 
taking place in the habits and institutions of those heathen nations upon 
which the light of its truth has been shed. What a conquest must have 
been gained over error in its worst, its foulest, and most fiend-like shapes ; 
when an end is put to the burning of the vridow, — when the shackles fall 
from the limbs of the slave, — when oiferings at the shrine of the false gods 
diminish daily, — when the power of caste is impaired, — when the priesthood 
begins to take the alarm, finding their craft to be in danger, and v.dien the 
people stand and listen to the messengers of Jehovah, who cry aloud, If the 
Lord be God, serve him ; but if this Baal of yours be God, then serve him. 
The absence of sudden, signal, numerous, and frequent conversions, as some 
understand that term, ought never to be brought as evidence of the in- 
efficiency, in any sense, of the preached Gospel, The work is manifold, as 
well as gradual. 

XXIII. — That the rer.evral of the vrorld in righteousness is the work of 
God, is proved from this fact, amongst many others, that every man at first 
engages in it very reluctantly. Who moves spontaneously — nay, who begins 
w’ithout many struggles, even in the work of his own saiva'ion ? God in 
this shows himself to be the Alpha and Omega, the first and last; and 
teaches us fitting and becoming lowliness of mind — vrhere alone to ascribe 
the glory. We find that the power is vrith himself, lie then requires and 
accepts our concurrence. In this we are called to witness the coiivertible- 
ness of every species of character and qualification to some good purpose, 
whether in knowledge, literature, philo.;ophy, commerce, science, or the 
adaptation of all these to a directly religiou.s good. 

XXIV. — When once renewed in the spirit of his mind, every man is 
raised forthwith into the confidence of the Almighty — is allowed to make 
one in his conncils, and to co-operate with him in his work. Look at the 
same Being, to-day so ignorant as to worshi}^ no God, or a false God, or 
perhaps the devil, — so every way depraved as to awaken doubt whether he 
really be man or not; and then trace him, step by step, age by age, until at 
length he become what we .already are, or ought to be, — beloved, now are 
we the sons of God, 
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CONFERENCES. 

September 4, tlio si.xth yearly meeting 
of the Wesleyan Protestant ^Iethodist.s, was 
begun in Orchard chapel, Freston, Lan- 
cashire, and continued by adjournment to 
the Ibllowitig Tuesday evening, l^reacliers 
and representatives IVoiii Leeds, Rarnsley, 
York, Sheiheltl, Keighley, I’re.stou, and 
^Manchester, composed tlie meeting. INir. 
George Slater, of Rarnsley, was chosen I*re- 
sident, and Mr. Josh. Rlylhnian, of the sasne 
place. Secretary. Notwithstiinding the dilh- 
culties inseparable from an ini'ant religious 
Connexion, the .societies generally were 
found to be in a good state. During the sit- 
tings, a deputation was appointed at the re- 
quest of a number of Lociil Preachers and 
Leaders there to visit Burnley, a neighbour- 
ing town. Owing to some un]dea'-antness 
e.xisting in the Society of the Ohl Connexion 
in that place, a great number of ])er.sons had 
withdrawn and met in a separate place for 
worship. Arrangemeiit.s were subsequent!)' 
made to supply them with an Ilineraut 
Preacher, whose labours would extend also 
to the surrounding district, there being a 
considerable number out of sociiuy tlirough- 
out the whole of Burnley Circuit. It was 
stated by a member of the N early IMeeting, 
that, in a letter received by him ni the course 
of the sittings from Newcastle, some j'erson 
had said, tit the meeting t»f ex-Metiiodists at 
Gateshead, when it was resolved to join the 
New Connexion, as a nuison why they 
should not unite with the M esleyan Prote.st- 
ant Methodists, that the latter were intending 
to go over to the New Connexion. This 
gave rise to a conversation on the subject, 
when there ajipeared to be but one opinion, 
that no such intention had, at any time, ex- 
isted on the part of the Yearly Mt eting, and 
that for many reasons wuicli need not now 
be named, the meeting did not see it to be 
within their duty to promote such an oiqect. 

MR. FORSYTH AND 4'HE GATES- 
HEAD METHODISTS. 

IMr Forsyth, of Gateshead, has given the 
following account of his trial and expulsion 
from the Wesleyan- .Methodist Connexion: — 
In consequence of the statements ot tin* 
Rev. John Yv’ilson, respecting the intention 
of the Conference in appointing the writer 
to the Alstone Circuit, a letter w as a.'dressed 
to the I’residcnt, coittainiug Mr. M . s re- 
port, and a request for correct information. 
The I’resident expressed his regret that the 
mind of the writer shouhl be subject to luh- 
apprt'JiotsiuH, but stated tint a Committee 
was appointed to sit at Leeds and deciiie the 
matter ; he also exhor.ed him to meet them 
as friends in sinnilieity and frankness ; and 
to carefully guaril against a division taking 
place in his Circuit. Notwiilntanding the 
Presidents regret at the 
however, the writer ric'dved a letter on the 
Ibliowing day, acquainting linn that a gen- 
tleman in the Shii Ids Ciiciiil was provisnai- 
ally appointed to the Alston.e i.'ircint, on t!:e 
supposition that Mr. Forsyth’s place would 



want filling up. These two letters seemed 
somewhat contradictory ; and the subject 
was ratiier involved in mystery. The Com- 
mittee appointed by Conference sat at Leeds 
on tiio 2iStli of August, and the writer was 
summoiicd to attend it. Tiiere were present 
the President of the Conference, Messrs. 
I/each, Eastwood, Reece, Rigg, Grindrod, 
Franc!', Morley, Farrar, Wild, and the 
preaciiers in tlie two Leeds Circuits. 

The meeiiug. ivliich was held in the 
Bninswick-place Chapel, at ten o’clock in the 
forenoon, was opened by singing and prayer. 
These ended, the writer was requested to 
withdraw until the mode of procedure was 
arranged. Fie was then recalled; the cor- 
respondence between himself and the Presi- 
dent was reatl, and the resolution of the Con- 
ference founded upon it. He wa> then asked 
whether his views remained the same? and 
whether he would pledge himself to keep 
them secret ? On acknowledging that his 
views were the same ; and that he was not 
free to jiledge himself to conceal any part of 
the truth of God, especially that which the 
Saviour died to maintain ; he was again de- 
sired to withdraw. After about half an 
hour, he was recalled, when the following re- 
sohuioiis were read; he quotes from me- 
moiy ; — 

1. I hat the particular views of Brother 
Forsyth of the Sonship of Jtsus Christ, com- 
muuicated to the Conference, remain un- 
changed, and are, he believes, unchangeable. 

2. That he deeline.s giving any pledge to 
be silent n;.on this subject: we, therefore, can 
have no I'nrther fellowship with him, as a 
miiiisicr of the Gospel, nor can we place any 
Circuit or Society under his care in future, 
but cen.sider him expelled from the body. 

o. \Ve recommend to the Conference to 
allow him Ji/ii/ pounds, in case he takes no 
sle])s to make a division in the Connexion. 

After objecting to the oOL, because no 
longer a’ le to serve the interests of the Con- 
nexion, he took leave of them, and thus 
ended his relation to the Methodist Confer- 
ence. 

The following is a summary of the case : — 
1. We iind iwo uoles oi' Mr. Wesley’s upon 
the same h.r' contradictory to each other; 
of course one of ihem must contradict the 
sacred text. 2. By a strange oversight, the 
note winch f:o)iirudicts the sacred temt is made 
the staiidurd of orthodoxy. 3. The doctrine 
of this note, as ex])lained by Mr. Watson and 
others, makes Clirist the Son of God in his 
divine nature onli;, s paratehj, and distinctly 
considered ; whereas, Christ died in main 
laiiiing tliis eharaetei uiuler the epithet N’ora 
of Midi, wli'-ch siguities his human or complex 
eh.inu ter ; thus making Christ himseif the 
.snbj: Cl of error. 4. Tiiesule reason why the 
writer is no bniger in the Wesleyan Con- 
nc'io’.i is, because be could not rejict or con- 
ceal tl.is truth so e’early taught by Christ 
biiiiS. It', ami in support of which he sacrificed 
ids lie. The fact, tiiere fore, is clearly esta- 
biislied— no man can be admitted into the 
M'esleyan-Methodist ministry, or continued 
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in it if admitted, unless lie renounce as error 
and heresy the good confession of the Son of 
God, or at least engage to blot it from his 
creed so far as to he silent upon tlie snhjeet. 

The Comuiittec which ultimately decided 
this matter, seemed liardly satisfied with what 
they had done ; and appeared rather afraid 
of conse(|uences. A lurking suspicion was 
excited, that because tliey had thus rejected 
the testimony of the dying Redeemer, and 
expelled an individual for adhering to it, 
that possibly some of the Societies might 
think it was time to reject them, and to 
escape from the tents of those who were 
brihging upon ihemsclrcs nwi ft destruction. 

On the following Saturday evening it was 
understood that the President of the Con- 
ference was come to town ; and that he was 
to preach at diflerent places on the ensuing 
Sabbath. Besides preaching and addressing 
the Society in the town privately, some inter- 
views took place with single individuals, and 
every means were used to prevent anything 
like a secession. On the Monday and Tues- 
day following, he, with several other preachers 
from neighbouring circuits, who were known 
to have influence with the Societies, went 
from house to house to talk with the members, 
and tranquillise their minds. On some occa- 
sions, it is reported, that intimations were 
given, that they did not knotv all about Mr. 
Forsyth, or they would not think that Con- 
ference had done wrongly. No particulars, 
however, of consequence transpired, and 
therefore the people remained unenlightened 
upon the subject. 

At eight o’clock on the Tuesday evening, 
the President met the Leaders ami Stewards 
of the Society, in the Sunday school-room, 
in order that he might give them all tlie in- 
formation that might be neediiil, and preserve 
them from being misled by excited feelings 
and vague reports. Great numbers of meu.- 
bers of Society, however, as well as ofticers, 
determined to attend the meeting. This 
proved annoying; and the meeting adjourned 
into the chapel vestry. The President then 
commenced a discourse upon the e^ils of dis- 
sension, and the happiness of concord in the 
church of Christ. His discourse, containing 
nothing deserving of particular notice, need 
not be repeated. When he had done, one of 
the Leaders requested some information upon 
the case of Mr. Forsyth. One of his friends 
immediately rose, and requested that Mr. 
P’orsy^ should be sent for, as it was not fair 
to go into his case in his absence, as his cha- 
racter would necessarily be involved. This 
was overruled by the President, who stated 
that he could not sit there if \1 r. F. was pre- 
sent. He then proceeded to state, that, at 
the Conference held in Manchester, in 1833, 
Mr. F. was admonished to read, pray, and 
review the subject, and not promulgate his 
views upon it. That he had written a letter 
to the last Conference, declaring that his 
views were unaltered. That this occasioned 
the Committee to sit, which determined that 
Mr. F. should be sent for. That because 
Mr. F. did not attend the Conference, the 
Committee, above named, was appointed to 
meet at Leeds, and settle the business. That, 
3 t the meeting of this Committee, Mr. F. 



acknowledged his views were unchanged, and 
also declined giving any pledge to be silent 
upon the subject: consequently, they were 
obliged to expel him. Two things occasioned 
some little misunderstanding. It. was thought 
by tlie President that Mr. Forsyth had no 
reason to send the letter to the Conference, 
containing his views upon the ipiestion. Mr. 
F. thought himself bound by a positive order 
of the Committee of IManchester to do so. 
Again the President was understood to state 
that Mr. F. was not virtually expelled before 
lie appeared at the C-ommittee at Leeds. 
Against this, the letter w hich appeared in the 
Christian Advocate, Aug. 25, dated Aug. 6, 
was decisive evidence. To decide these con- 
tradictions, some of Mr. F.’s friends insisted 
that he should go to the meeting, and demand 
a hearing. Upon going, however, he was 
denied admittance, and the meeting was dis- 
solved. After it was over, some friends took 
a copy of the Advocate, and went from house 
to house to seek the President, to show him 
his mistake in relation to the expulsion ques- 
tion. Their search wasfruitless ; he was not 
to be found of them ; and they were obliged 
to give it up in despair. Thus ended the visit 
of the President of the Methodist Conference 
to Gateshead. This vi.sit has but little bene- 
fited the cause which it was intended to serve. 
In the Committee, held at Leeds, it w’as in- 
timated, that the Gatc^berad people were very 
much liable to excitement, which soon sub- 
sided; and consequently, that their stability 
was not to be trusted. It was therefore con- 
cluded, that the President s visit took place 
through this suggestion ; and that he came 
expecting to turn the Society which way he 
pleased. The contrary is the case. It is 
believed that a want of satisfaction with the 
equity of their proceedings, induced the 
Committee to send him upon this business. 
His statements have clearly confirmed those 
which they had previously received, and 
increased their dislike of the proceedings of 
Conference, while some insinuations of 
secret crimes have confirmed the suspicion, 
that intmendos are frequently found con- 
venient to help out a case, when facts are 
wanting. 

September 4, a meeting was held in the 
Infant School-room, Gateshead, to take into 
consideration the expulsion of Mr. J. For- 
syth ; Mr. John Edwards was in the chair, 
when it was resolved that Mr. F. be called 
upon to state the case. 

Mr. Forsyth, on rising to address the 
meeting, .stated, that he no longer stood be- 
fore them in the character of a jMethodist 
]>reacher, and the reason of this change in 
his situation he would endeavour to lay be. 
fore them. 

They were well aware that a difference of 
opinion had long existed in that Connexion 
upon the subject of the Sonship of Jesus 
Christ ; and that the late excellent Dr. Adam 
Clarke was considered at issue with his 
brethren. In con.sequence of this, the Doc- 
tor was the subject of many intemperate at- 
tacks and misrepresentations during his life, 
and after his death aspersions were cast 
upon his memory. Mr. Samuel Dunn was 
also considered chargeable with heresy, be- 
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cause he held views of the same subject si- 
milar to those which -were taught by the 
Doctor. In the year 1832, he met with Mr. 
Dunn at the District 'Meeting held in ^lan- 
chester, and was deeply pained by the^ pro- 
ceedings of that meeting towards him. They 
were so violent, and contrary to what miglit 
be expected from a company of ministers ot 
the Gospel; so intolerant, overbearing, and, 
at the same time, so senseles/t and unrcuRon- 
ahle, that he, JMr. Forsyth, sickened at the 
sight, and was obliged to request permission 
to leave the meeting before its conclusion, 
and return home. At tliis time, no attempts 
were made to convince IMr. Dunn that he 
was subject to error, and to restore him to 
truth, in the spirit of charity and meekness ; 
the only reason assigned was the Conference 
had determined the matter, and they must 
abide bv its determination. 

At tliis meeting Mr. Forsyth rose, repeat- 
edlv, to signify his dissent from the orthodox 
opinion, for which they were contending, 
and also from the way which was taken to 
defend it. The noise and heat, however, 
were so great, that it was not possible, ap- 
parently, to obtain a hearing. He, therefore, 
dropped a note some little time after to the 
Chairman of the meeting, regretting what 
had taken place ; and avowing himself as 
much a dissentient from the commonly re- 
ceived opinion as Mr. Dunn. This note was 
the occasion of some discussion in the Sta- 
tioning Committee ; it was also read in the 
Conference, Dr. Clarke being present. It is 
deserving of regard, that, at the last Con- 
ference which that great and good man at- 
tended, his soul was harrowed up by such an 
indignity as this. A few days after, one of 
the Doctor’s friends, the Rev. James Brom- 
lej% was conversing with him upon the sub- 
ject, w'hen the Doctor declared that the only 
ground on tchich he could exculpate the Con- 
ference from the charge of blasphemy was, they 
did it ignorantly. Such were his views of 
the proceedings of his brethren on the last 
occasion that he met with them. 

To cure IMr. Forsyth of his heterodoxy, or 
to punish him for it, he was appointed to a 
distant Circuit. In consequence of that Cir- 
cuit objecting to an individual who had been 
harassed for several years past with annual 
changes, which are generally ruinous to the 
character of a preacher, and a deputation 
going from the Saddleworth Circuit to re- 
monstrate against the removal, he was al- 
lowed to continue where he was for the pre- 
sent, subject, however, to an examination at 
the following District Meeting. The pro- 
ceedings of this meeting not being satisfac- 
tory to Mr. F., because he was not allowed 
to state in it what his views were, or why he 
held them, he shortly afterwards addressed a 
letter to the Rev. Robert Newton and others 
connected with the meeting, showing why he 
was obliged to dissent from the opinion w'hich 
the Conference had determined was ortho- 
dox. In consequence of writing this letter, 
he was left without an appointment at the 
ensuing Conference until nearly its close, 
when a Committee sat to consider the case. 
In this Committee no attempt was made to 
show him that he was in error; nor, il’ he 
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recollected rightly, was a wish expressed that 
he should adopt the opinions of his judges. 
Fle was advised not to be positive in hohling 
such an opinion as he did ; to read, pray, and 
seek further information upon the subject ; 
not to disturb the Societies by preaching or 
writing upon the suitject; and to report his 
views to the next Conference. In report- 
ing the judgment of this Committee to the 
Conference, Mr. Bunting told them plainly, 
that many of them, who had been allowed to 
go on quietly, were more wide of the mark 
th.an Brother Forsyth ; and that little dilfer- 
ence, in fact, existed between him and the 
Conference upon tlie question. The impres- 
sion therefore upon Mr. Forsyth’s mind was, 
that his opponents were now' convinced that 
they had been misled ; and that the principal 
point of difl'erence between himself and them 
Avas, they could keep back this portion of 
Divine truth, under the idea that it Avas not 
essential to the welfare of the church of 
Christ to avoic it; Avhereas he could not con- 
ceive hoAV a minister coidd faithfully dis- 
charge his duty if he shunned to declare the 
whole counsel of God, for the sake of j)leasing 
men. 

The further research AA’hich Avas recom- 
mended, only tended to establi.sh the vieAvs 
Avhich had been taken of the stibject. It was 
a matter of surprise to Mr. Forsyth, to find 
that some Avho stood high in the Connexion 
had never thought closely upon the question ; 
neither had they read the Avritings of even 
Mr. Wesley, Avith care sufficient to ascertain 
that some of his positions diti’ered Avith others. 
It Avas soon found useless to apply to them 
for information ; no man Avas found Avho 
attempted to controAert or deny the accuracy 
of the statements upon the violent opposition 
in which Mr. Watson and others Avere found 
upon this subject, to the plain sense of the 
Holy Scriptures, Avhich Avere made in the 
letter addressed to the Rev. Robert NeAvton. 
It has since been published in the “ Life and 
Labours of Dr. A. Clarke.” Agreeably to 
what AA-as considered the order of the Confer- 
ence, Mr. Forsyth reported his A'iews to the 
late London Conference upon the subject ; 
and thinking that it Avonld seiwe the cause of 
truth, and proA-e a check upon intolerant 
men, a copy of the report, or letter, Avas 
published in the Christian Advocate. In con- 
sequence of this report, a Committee, Avhich 
sat upon the case, unanimously determined 
that Brother Forsyth could no longer be 
retained in the body. This resolution is said 
to have been unanimously adopted by the 
Conference ; alloAving liberty to attend Con- 
ference if anything could be olfered in arre.st 
of judgment. Mr. Forsyth not being in a 
proper state of health to attend the Confer- 
ence, a Committee Avas appointed to be held 
at Leeds to settle the mnUerJinally. This 
Committee sat at ten o'clock in the morning 
of Thursday the 28th of August; and de- 
termined the matter according to appoint 
ment. The business Avas reduced into little 
compass, and soon dispatched. The ques- 
tions Avere, “ Are your views the same as 
those reported to the Conference?” The 
ansAver was in the affirmative. “ M’ill ytu 
give a pledge to be silent upon Uiis subject, 
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and not Rive erpre'sion t"> those views ? ’ It 
was replied that an unsullied conscience could 
not he preserved in connexion with a pledge 
in keep back any part of the trulh of God. 
U]ion this it was resolved, 

1. That Brother F.o-svth’s views upon th.e 
Sonship of Jesus Christ reimun niuiltered; 
and are, he helieves, unaltenihle. 

2. Tnat ho declines Rivin;' any pledge to 
maintain silence upon this sid'ject: we, there- 
fore, can have no further fellowsinp with him 
as a ininisfpr of the (iospel, nor can we place 
any Circuit er Society under his care in future, 
but considered iiim e.cjielled from the body. 

3. Tiiat we reconniiend to Conference to 
allow him, /?//.’/ pounds, in case he do nothing 
to mahe divisions in the Societies. 

In consequence of these resolutions the 
connexion of Mr. F. with the Wesle\an- 
IMetliouist Conference is dissolved ; and he 
no longer s ands before you in the character 
he lately sustained. 

For maintain ;n,g the same view of the 
subject, the S.iviotir was condemned to 
death ; and, for the same thing, Dr. Clarke 
and Samuel Dunn, have hoen ptrsecu led , and 
myself erjieUed Ijy the ^^'eslevan Conference. 

It has been ^aid, “ By a little prudence 
you niigl t have avoided this.” I know of no 
means ofavoidinsf this, hut either by reject i)ig 
the doctrine nr concealing it. But hotv can 
one who professes to believe in Clirist, and 
to expect mercy solely tlirmigh his atoning 
blood, reject, as ci ror and hlaspliemv, a truth 
taught by Christ himself, anil in dpfeiice of 
winch he gave his life? And how can a 
minister of Christ act the mean, haise part of 
concealing tlie truth of (iod, or any part of 
it, for the suite of pleasing men? Could such 
a vile para.site exjiect the iilessiiig of God, or 
the countenance of men ? It is a melancholy 
case; hut docs not thi.s proceeditig of the Con- 
ference prove that no man is eligible to be 
admitted, or continued in the ministry with 
them, unless he can disown or liide tlie truth 
of God, and teacii for doctrines the tradi- 
tions of men ? 

But it has been said, “ The doctrine Is non- 
essential." If this be true, liow came fiod to 
make it tlie subject of a sp' cial ivvelufion to 
Peter? How came Christ to atiacli so much 
importance to it, as on tiiree ociaisions to en- 
danger liis life in mahitaiiiiiig it? 'I'hi’re not 
being one instance of open ])ersecuti >n against 
Chri.st, recorded in the gos]>t l of .John, but 
wliich is found to have arisen from the fact, 
that he claimed liu; cliaractcrof Son of (Jod 
in his cumpdex eliaracter, whieli his ojipo- 
ijcnts eousidered wascxclusirelg divine. How 
was it that he aciually gave u]) hi.-; ill'e in 
defence ai d sujiport of a doctrine winch is 
non-ejisential and indilii nut in its nature? 
It «as in proof of tl.is veiy truth that the. 
Apestle .Tolin wrote In's givs; el. IhU these 
ihiiigs are irrilien, Ihut ge wighl In Here that 
Jesus (<!;e compie.x nature) is the Son of God. 
This doctrine was the te-t of admission into 
the primitive eliure’a : I heli^re that ,/esns 
Christ is the Sun of God. 'J’iie belief of it is 
the means of high attainments in tb.e di\ine life, 
ami of victory ov< r the world. JFhoerer shall 
confess that Jesus is the Son e>f God, God 
dwelieih in him and he in God . — fi ho is he 



that ovcrcometh the world, but he that believeth 
that Jesus is the Son of Gud? 

In all the.se passa.ares the Sonship of Christ 
is a.ssoeiateil with his complex character: and 
yet it is said to be a matter of indili'erence 
wlieiher we believe the (ruth they teach or 
n t. What inlidel or profligate could say 
more ? 

But it is not impossible that some present 
may don ot wlietiicr the actual cause of the 
exjmlsion has been staled ; I therefore heg 
leave to read tlio proceedings of a meeting, 
held in the vestry of tlie chapel, last Tuesday 
eveui'ii >•, by the President of the Conference, 
wiih tile Leaders and Stewards of the So- 
ciety ; — “ The President, after prayer, pro- 
ceeded to snow the evil coriseipiences of di- 
visions in Soeieties. He .spoke from e.x- 
perience : lie himself having gathered up 
tlie wreck of a division, wliich took place in 
the south. After airtctioiiutely warning us 
against divisions or splits, and exhorliug us to 
love and unanimity, he said he was ready to 
answer any ijuesiion that the brethren might 
propose, providin.g it was done in a respect- 
ful manner. Brother John Kiiiipstcr begged 
leave to a.sk the President wliat was the 
cause of Mr. Forsyth’s expulsion? Mr. 
Dixon thought Mr. F. should be admitted 
into this meeting. The President objected 
to this, saying, lie could not be at a meeting 
wlicri' Brother Forsyth was, nor any per.soa 
who was not a Leader, Trustee, or Steward. 
IMr. Fidkous tlionglit it would be quite in 
time to Si lid for Mr. Forsyth if Ids character 
should be in any way impugned. The Pre- 
siilent then proceeded to sliow why ‘ they 
cast him out.’ It was something like the 
following : — For many years past, some 
brethren have conversed with Mr. Forsyth 
upon the peculiar doctrines wliich he is 
known to hold in opposition to ns as a body. 
I'liat, at the Conference in 1S33, the thing 
was taken into consideration, and Mr. For- 
syth signed a docniiieiu, pledging hinrself not 
to publish his opinions on this subject ; and, 
to the hi st of his, the Pre.sident's knowledge, 
Mr. F. had not done so. 3ir. F. contiimed 
to stand for Gateshead, until he sent a letter 
on the second or third day of the Confer- 
ence. On receiving this letter, the brethren 
thought Mr. Foi^yth .should be suinrnoued 
to attmid immediately. ]\Ir. Forsyth re- 
turned an answer, sav ing his health would 
not permit. Tlie Conference then se- 
lected a committee to meet Mr. Forsyth at 
Leeds, in order to consider his case. The 
Committee wimld have gladly retained Mr. 
F. if he iiad given them any ground to stand 
upon ; hut, as he refused to give any I'Lr.DUE, 
they were b-fc w itlirul any alternative, — Ihey 
Uh re obliged to exptl him. Ai r. Brown said 
be understood I’rnm the I’resident, that Air. 
F. had been exjielled by that eommittee, lor 
holding ami imldi.shing liis vie ws on the ISon- 
sliip. Tlie President begged leave to correct 
Brother Brow n — it was for refusing to give 
any jdedge he was expelled. Mr. Brown 
tliouglit tb.at amounted to exactly the same 
thing. The I’resident said that was putting 
a construction upon his words he never de- 
signed; and that there would have been no 
need for that committee, had not Mr. F. 
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pullished lr!s letter. Mr. Falkons .said he 
inn erstood Mr. F. was hound to infuriii the 
Conference whetlier or not his views were 
alt' red upon the snhject. The President 
iin>wercd, he was mil bomid to do so. ]\Ir. 
Fa.kons then said, Mr. F. should be called 
in, as his veracit / was called in cjnesti ni. 
Ti e President again objected to Mr. F. being 
jnesent, and asked Ilrother Falkotis it he 
thonght he would misrepresent the case; and 
added that he considered himself incapable of 
misrepresenting it. ]\lr. Falkoiis staU'd, that 
IMr. Forsyth had more than once stated that 
he teas bound to communicate that information 
to the Conference, and he onglit in justice to 
be present to defend himselt. IJrother 0.s- 
bonrne also made some remarks relative to 
it. Brother Hogg stated that the people were 
all np in arms, and that nothing would satisfy 
them, and this meeting, bat Air. Forsyth’s 
presence. The President said that he had 
told Tis before that he could not admit Air. 
Forsyth: that he had given what informa- 
tion he could, and emleavoured satisfactorily 
to answer the questions put to him. It was 
asked, whv did the Alethodist Conterence, 
in direct opposition to the request ot the 
people, renu)ve Air. For.sytli irom (fatesiiead, 
and ]>ut him down lor the Alstone Circuit ? 
The President, in reply, said, as circum- 
stances then stood, the Conference considered 
A/stone would be much better to supply than 
Gateshead with a preacher. Air. Bre.ban said, 
he for one — and lie had no doul't many more 
in that meeting — felt verv dissatisfied; — that 
it was not riglit that Air. F. shoidd be re- 
fused admittance. (Several cries of No, no ; 
Air. Forsyth, Air. For.sytli.) This could not 
be granted. So, after asking it this was the 
only charye brought against Air. I’orsyth, 
and being answered, this is the sale y round of 
his e-rpuisioH, myself and many others took 
our hats and walked out." 

This document was written by one who at- 
tended the meeting ; and from it you learn 
that a refusal to conceal that particular truth, 
tlie maintaining of which cost the lledeemer 
of the world his life, wa.s the sole c.U'se of 
THE EXPULSION'. How difl’ereiit the temper 
of the Conference from that <d‘ Air. Ab'e.sley 
when he wrote the 270th hymn ! 

The circumstances to which we are now 
reduced are singular. AN e must either sin 
against God, or con.sider ourselves cast out 
of the Connexion. It has been objected, if 
we withdraw, we must leave tlie houses lor 
our preachers wliicli we have contributed to 
furnish, and the chapels which we have built 
and supportcfl, behiml. AN ith respect to tlie 
preachers’ houses and furniture, there might 
be some difficulty in adjusting the matter, if 
an appeal was made to law. \\ hen persons 
who have been partners in business sejiarate, 
the stock or goods on hand are divided ; or 
the matter is otiierwise ailjusted. Perhaps, 
it would be diilicult to .show why there shouM 
be less equity in the. church of God than in 
the world. I he conduct <>1 some of our late 
friends is not very equitable. They reipiire 
ns to submit to the dictation of men, in mat- 
ters of conscience, who, cither through iyno- 
rance or wickedness, reject the truth of God, 
and persecute those who hold it ; or, they 



insist upon it, that, in leaving their commu- 
nity, every particle of property shall be left 
behind. 

The chapels are said to belong to Confer- 
ence. This i.s a mistake. In law. Confer- 
ence is not known, it is a nonentity. It can 
neitlier hold -proiierty, sue for property, nor 
be sued fur property. All that is said about 
the leyal Ccnference is no better than a 
hoax, there is no such thing ; neither can be 
until the Conference becomes a CharUred 
Body, or Corporation. The chapels are nei- 
tiier the property of Conference, nor of the 
Trustees. It is true they are settled upon 
trust for the use of the Wesleyan Societies, 
and })ri,'achcrs s.;iit by the Conference are 
considered entitled to the use of the pulpits. 
But, 

1. It is doubted whether Conference has not 
by enacung the Test Act, founded upon a note 
whirli is in decided opposition to Mr. AN es- 
ley's writings generally, and also to the 
sacred text, completely vitiated the Trust 
Deed. If the q-.estion was submitted to the 
Court of Chancery, whether the parties who 
agreed with Air. NVesley just as far as he 
agreed with the Scriptures, or those who set 
him at variance with both, were best fulfill- 
ing the intention of the Trust, what kind of 
decision is it probable that court would give ? 
It is arV .nudeniuble fact, that two ot Air. 
AVesley’s notes on the same pas.sage of Scrip- 
ture happen to contradict each other ; of 
course, both cannot agree with the text. And 
it is equ.illv as clt'ar a fe.ct, that the note 
which does not agree with the te.xt is made 
the lest. 

2. Again the trust is vitiated, if the chapel 
be not occupied by Travelling Preachers, 
sent by tiie Conference for the space of three 
months. Now, the Conference can only send 
preachers in cons'-qiience of the people sup- 
porting them. If, then, the people withhold 
their support, the Conference ceases to exist 
altogether ; and tile chapels must be unoccu- 
pied as a matter of course. 

2. “ If a Sncic'iy of Methodists, usually 
assembling at the .'•aid chapel, shall be dis- 
solved or bi come e.xtinct ; they, the said 
trustees, for the time being, do and shall, 
eitiicr by public sale or private contract, sell 
the said chai'cl and premises to any person 
or persons who siiall be willing to become 
the piirciiu-sers thereof, for the best price 
that can ivasouably be obtained.” 1 am 
reading fri>:a the deed of settlement in Dr. 
AN'arren's Dige.st. 

It does not ajipear, then, that there is 
much reason for fear ; under God, ihe people 
wiio comp ise the Societies imve tlie pwiwer 
of redress in tiieir own hands. Let them 
bring the awful departure from the Until of 
Scrijiture, with which Conference i.s so 
clearly chargeable, under tiie notice of 
Chancery ; or let them wilhliold their v. eekly 
pence .and quarUrly contributions fer .si.x 
months only; or lit them di.ssolve them- 
selves as a Soeiely hy refusing to take their 
tickets ; and tlie power and obligations of 
Trustees, as well as the u.-tsumed power of 
the Conference, are gone for ever. 

A deputation having waited tipon some of 
the friends belonging to the New Connexion, 
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for the purpose of obtaining information upon 
the nature of that system, and the terms upon 
which we could be admitted into that body, 
it was resolved that the deputation now make 
their report. 

JMr. Forsyth, one of the deputation, then 
rose, and stated that he felt his present situ- 
ation a critical one. 1 1 was not the inclination 
of an individual that w'as to be gratified ; nor 
the welfare of a society merely, that they were 
bound to consult. If the speaker was rightly 
informed, there were many Societies dissatis- 
fied ; hundreds, perhaps thousands, who, by 
the decisions of the last Conference, were 
deeply pained, were saying. What must we 
do ? The attention of numbers was turned 
towards the Society at Gateshead ; and their 
determination that evening would have a 
powerful and extensive influence. W'heii 
the question was agitated, what course shall 
we take ? the idea of a detached or indepen- 
dent form of church-government presented 
itself. It was thought that, by this means, 
the Societies might be kept together ; and 
that, by the assistance of the Local brethren 
and the Leaders, the town and neighbouring 
villages might be very well supplied. If this 
form of the church was adopted, they would 
be at liberty to follow the dictates of Scrip- 
ture and conscience in faith and w’orship, 
unfettered by the trammels of men, and ex- 
ercise the right of choice in the person or per- 
sons who should be their nnnisters. Then 
there would be a degree of confidence and 
aflection between the pastor and the flock, 
which neither did, nor could exist, under the 
Itinerant system, while strangers were sent 
among them, and removed at the will and 
pleasure of the Conference ; not unfrequently 
in opposition to the feelings and ^vishes of the 
Societies and Circuits. It was also con- 
cluded that sooner or later the prejudices of 
the Conference must yield to the wishes of 
the people, and delegates be admitted into 
their assembly. Then, if we thought good, 
it would be easy to return to the old body, and 
act in concert with them as though nothing 
had transpired. The speaker himself had 
been pleased with the idea of a separate 
small body. He had been harassed, almost 
every year, with removals from Circuit to 
Circuit ; and was very weary of being tossed 
about from side to side, and from end to end 
of the kingdom. Whatever unpleasantness 
had existed between himself and some of his 
brethren, he had, for the most part, indeed 
he ought to say altogether, been kept from 
any thing personally disagreeable w'ith his 
people. It was, therefore, felt tobe pleasing, 
to be likely to have done with arbitrary men, 
and no more to be at their disposal. These 
were some of the reasons which induced them 
to wish to be an independent body. 

But it was found necessary to look at both 
sides of the question. There were some dif- 
ficulties in the way, and these must be noticed. 

I. An independent system would be in- 
jured, perhaps broken up, by the loss of 
health, or life, on the part of the individual, 
whom they might choose for their pastor. 
Pleasing as the thought of a settled home, an 
aflectionate people, and a regular ministry, 
might be to th« speaker, yet he could not dis- 
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guise from them liis fears upon the question. 
He was satisfied of their regard to himself, as 
well as of the sincerity of his own to them. 
But he might become incapable of serving 
them ; or he might shortly die. This would 
throw them into confusion ; and might possi- 
bh' lead to the dissolution of their Societies. 
To form a system which was in anj' way sus- 
pended upon the life of an individual, did not 
appear the more excellent w ay. 

2. It would be diflicult, perhaps impossi- 
ble, to found a system that would be agree- 
able to all. In throwing ofl’ the fetters of the 
Connexion, many will be planning and de- 
vising various systems, which might not be 
easily reconciled, or blended together. What 
might do verj' well for the town, might not 
happen to please the country parts of the 
Circuit. .\nd it should be kept in mind that 
the town does not stand alone. Many of the 
Societies in the country are determined to go 
with us ; and it would not be right to say, 
you shall not. Numbers are disgusted and 
pained with the proceedings of the Confer- 
ence, and cannot remain happy in connection 
with it. It is, therefore, necessary, that every 
individual give up his own will, his own incli- 
nation in the case, and look only at what is 
likely to promote the good and welfare of the 
many; and whether the detached form of 
church-government, which has been con. 
templated, could be adapted to the accom- 
plishment of this, may be justly doubted. 

3. There is no possibility of a ministry exist- 
ing, that Avould be sufficient for the exigencies 
of the case. To preach, constantly, with ac- 
ceptance in the town, on the Sabbath, the 
week must be spent in reading, study, and col- 
lecting materials for the edification of the 
hearers. Unless this was the case, the mi- 
nistry would soon be insipid, and lose its 
influence. But such habits would not, nei- 
ther could they, exist in union with that la- 
borious, busy itineracy, by which alone 
the villages could be supplied. To reconcile 
the two is impossible. In addition to this, 
you are Methodists, and have been accus- 
tomed to a change in your ministers ; the 
variety produced by this, or these changes in 
tlie ministry, has been found pleasing and 
profitable. * It is not likely, then, that all of 
you would long be satisfied with the labours 
of the same individual. If this happened 
to be the case, there could be no such thing 
as stability among our people ; their union 
would soon be dissolved, and their system 
would soon fall to pieces. Nothing will 
please those so well, from whom we sepa- 
rate, as to see us assuming the detached 
form of church-government. They will ex- 
pect our halting ; they will calculate upon 
our downfall; and anticipate a triumph in 
our ruin. 

4. The reform in the Conference, for 
which some are fondly i.looking, is likely 
to be distant. Nothing but the force of 
public opinion t>ill bring it about ; and that 
opinion must be loudly and repeatedly ex- 
pressed. But whatever opinion men may 
have on the question, they have no means 
of expressing it. If a preacher be present 
at a meeting, he allows nothing to be said 
upon the subject ; if he is not present, th® 
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meeting is declared illegal ; and those who 
call it are liable to expulsion. To express 
then an opinion to the Conference on this 
subject, with the least probability of success, 
is impossible. This is understood by our 
people to their sorrow ; and, therefore, they 
make no attempts of the kind. The Presi- 
dent, on his late visit to this town, stated 
that the last Conference received only two 
MEMORIALS Oil the subject of lay-delegation ; 
one of these was yotir own ; the other was 
from some part of Scotland. It is, there- 
fore, clear, that our people are subject either 
to indillerence, or despair, or both. What 
hope, then, can we entertain of reform under 
such circumstances? Is there any reason 
for such a hope at all ? Rather, is there not 
reason to believe, that disappointment will 
continue to laugh at hope’s career, and that 
life will be consumed in groundless hopes 
and idle wishes. 

5. The prospect grows darker when we 
contemplate the temper of some men in the 
Connexion. Is there any thing conciliatory 
in it? The dying Redeemer thanked his 
heavenly Father, because none of those whom 
He had given him were lost, but the son of 
perdition; and his apostles, among their 
people, were kind as a father and gentle as a 
nurse, that they might preserve them, and 
keep them from wandering and falling. But 
is there not a dilierent temper in existence 
now ? Is there not a disposition to act the 
part of him tcho scatlereth the sheep } To 
say nothing of individual cases of oppression, 
are not the examples of Leeds, Derby, and 
Truro, proofs in point ? Is not the language 
of many of our preachers indicative of a 
.spirit, the reverse of that of Christ and his 
Apostles ? Are they not saying, “ If ymu are 
dissatisfied, you may leave us ; we can do 
without you. If ten thousand go, we can do 
without them ; if a hundred thousand go, we 
ivill try to do without them If your Circuit or 
District were blotted from the map of Metho- 
dism, what should we lose ?” What hope of re- 
form can be indidged, when this language is 
grating upon our ears, and what more common 
than such language? Will any one deny that it 
indicates a disposition to shiver the Con- 
nexion to pieces, rather than regard the 
wishes of the people ? 

6. But supposing their temper softened, 
and their conduct conciliatory, yet what con- 
fidence can we have in men, who. presuming 
to legislate for the church of Christ, prove 
themselves to be so ignorant, as to be unable 
to distinguish between the truth, maintained 
by the dying Son of God, and the idle no- 
tions of his murderers? What confidence 
could we have in their ministry ? What hope 
of the blessing of God upon it ? Is it not a 
fact, that the men, whom they denounce he- 
retics, are more owned of God, in their 
ministry, and made greater blessings to his 
people ? The Son of God says, — “ And if 
the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the 
ditch. " The Conference has given some 
proofs of blindness, in relation to the matter 
which has brought us together this evening. 
In their zeal to criminate Dr. Clarke, they 
have criminated the Lord Jesus Christ him- 
self, because he taught the same thing. Such 



a fact can only be resolved into the w’ant of 
acquaintance with the Scriptures; had not 
this want existed, the mistake had never 
transpired. When we find them rejecting 
as heresy, or treating asnon-essential. a truth, 
so attested, as though mortals could tell their 
Maker how far he was to be believed, and 
consigning to the empire of Satan those who 
are not like-minded, with what hope can we 
look up to them for comfort and instruction ? 
Can any advantage be expected from fellow- 
ship with such men ? 

7. But, could these things be surmounted, 
the scheme of independency is not expedient. 
Union is strength ; and, as we are called, not 
only to avow the truth of God, but to propa- 
gate it, it is necessary to be strong for the 
work. Already is the church of Christ di- 
vided into too many sections ; it is feeble be- 
cause existing in so many parcels. A com- 
bination of some of these detached parts would 
furnish a great force, that would bear power- 
fully upon the evangelisation of the world. 
As Methodists, activity is your element ; to 
bring wanderers to God, is your work. To 
be unemployed, woidd be death to you ; to be 
engaged heartily and fully in every good 
work, is your delight. You cannot consent 
to live long without being employed ; and I 
know of no system that can be invented, that 
will aflbrd such scope for your energies and 
zeal as that from which you are driven. 

The question then is, What is to be done? 
To this, some judicious persons have said. 
Unite with the New Co7inexion. 

To understand this, you must remember 
that dissatisfaction is not a new thing in Me- 
thodism. It existed prior to the death of Mr. 
Wesley. His love to the Established Church 
led him to prohibit the preachers in connec- 
tion with him, from giving the Sacrament 
and preaching at the time when there was 
service in the Church. This occasioned some 
uneasiness in the Societies ; they considered 
themselves a separate people, and wished to 
have the ordinances administered by their 
own preachers. By refusing to accede to 
their wishes, and urging them to attend the 
Church, he made them still more and more 
dissatisfied. It must be allowed that Mr. 
Wesley’s prepossessions here misled him. 
His love to the Establishment was a clog to 
him, and a blot upon some of his proceedings. 
(Here an objection was made to the speaker 
using too strong language. The speaker pro- 
ceeded, having answered the objection.) The 
respect, however, which the Societies had for 
Mr. Wesley as an eminent servant of God ; 
the debt of gratitude they owed to him as the 
instrument of their salvation ; a wish not to 
disturb the peace of his declining years ; and 
the hope that after his death they would en- 
joy more freedom, kept tliem quiet. 

But when that great man was taken to his 
reward, the people began to claim their 
rights as New Testament Christians ; and a 
nmre liberal state of things was demanded. 
Some of the preachers were for meeting the 
wishes of the people, and adopting liberal 
measures. Others were for opposing them. 
Among the liberal party, Mr. Alexander Kil- 
ham stood prominent, and maintained the 
rights of the people. The Torj' party then, 
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as now, proved the strongest, and Mr. Kil- 
hain and his friends were separated from tlie 
bony, formed another community, and laid the 
foundation of what is now called the New 
Connexion. This took place in the year 
1796. The secedcrs amounted in number to 
about.^'i*? thoumnd; since then, by the bless- 
ing of God, they have multiplied in number, 
and risen in respectability. At their last 
Conference, the thirty-eighth, their number 
was about ./f/Vfc/i thousand; and their pros- 
pects of increase and prosperity were never 
so flattering as at present. 

In this Connexion the principle of repre- 
sentation is carried into eil’ect from first to 
last ; and we have in it all that is good in 
Methodism, both in doctrine and discipline. 
Nothing but its abuses are wanting. Of 
course members and preachers consider each 
other as brethren ; not as masters and.ven-n/i/s. 
The laws by which the Connexion is gn- 
veined, are made with the consent of the 
people and preachers ; neither party can legis- 
late without the other. This is in accordance 
with the New Testament. 

Speaking of the primitive church, !Vfr. 
Allin justly .says, “ So far were the apostles 
from detaching themselves from the churches 
(congregations) in matters of legislation and 
government; so far were they ivem sitting 
alone as the fotintain of law, and the sciu'ce 
of authority, that the New Testament has 
presented before us no meeting held hg them, 
either to consult the welfare, or to give law 
to the chut dies; but in such meeting the 
churches were associated with them, and 
were admitted freely to join in their counsels, 
aud in every act of legi.slatiou and go- 
vernment. 

You will see the proofs of the correctness 
of this statement, by consulting Acts vi. 2, 
XV. 22 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 3. In this Connexion, 
then, we see Methodi.sm brought nciirer to 
the Holy Scriptures ; aud ail its advantages 
combined with a degree of Scrijitural free- 
dom, which does not exist in the other. 

But it is time to lav before you the infor- 
mation obtained by the deputation appointed 
to wait upon the friends of tlic New Con- 
nexion. -\nd here I beg to acknowledge on 
my own part, and the part of those who 
attended with me, the courteous, kind man- 
ner in which we were received. The Iricnds 
seemed anxious to communicate, in the most 
frank aud obliging way possii)le, all the in- 
telligence we wanted. The following are the 
questions proposed ; — 

1. Could our members be recognised as 
members of society among you, veithout any 
abridgment or su.spension of their jirivileces 
as such? Certainly : coming in a body they 
would be considered among us exactly as 
they were considered in the body which they 
left, without putting upon trial, or anything 
of the kind. 

2. Would our Leaders and Local Preachers 
be subject to any trial or probation in con- 
sequence of sucli a change ; or any hinder- 
ance in their work? None at all. Members 
would be received as members; Local 
Preachers as Local Preachers; and Leaders 
as Leaders. 

3. Would the Travelling Preacher, or 



Preachers, labouring among them be subject 
to atiy trial or probation, or su.spension of 
privileges or labour, allowing there were no 
objections to character, ability, or doctrine ; 
would they stand upon the siune, or similar 
iVioting with the other preachers in th<j Con- 
nexion? In S’lch as yours, wo ’mow of uo 
reason why they would not ; ve believe at 
the Conference everything would be amicably 
adjusted. 

4. If young men of promi.se offered them- 
selves for the itinerant work, upon what 
terms would they be accepted? 'I'hey would 
be treated exactly as if they had belonged to 
the New Connexion ; we have nothing like 
the Test Act. 

•5. In case this, the Gateshead Circuit, should 
wish to retain the preacher or preachers upon 
it at pre.sent, to what length of time could 
they be gratified ? Our preachers, who are 
married, u.sually stay two years upon a Cir 
cnit ; three, if the friends wish it. And, 
though tlie thing is not common, yet thev 
have been returned to the same Cirtuiit after 
the absi'ucp of two or three years. 

(). V.'hat pecuniary obligatii ns would this 
Circuit incur by such a union ? How many 
cnllections ha%e yo!> ? And what for? One 
collection is made for the Children s Fund ; 
out of this fund all the children are supported : 
this is done that poor Circuits may liave no 
reason to obj(*ct to jireachers oti the grrutnd 
of their having families. Another cadU ction 
is made for the support of Missinnarie.s, of 
whom we have eleren employed in Ireland. 
And the yearly collection, winch is made in 
the classes in January, and in the congrega- 
tions in A]U'il. 

7. Supposing Gateshead, as the head of a 
Circuit, sliould find it neces.sary to provide a 
chapel, what mode of settlement does your 
Connexion require? What power and in- 
fluence have the 'frustees and Societies? 
We have the draught of a deed which is 
commonly used. But by this the chapels are 
sectired to the Cunne.viun, not to the Confer- 
ence ; and, should an improper preacher be 
sent to a Society, or Circuit, the Trustees can 
reject him ; should another come, they can 
refuse him; and if the Conference fail to 
send suitable supplies of preachers, the Trus- 
tees can choose one for themselves. But, in 
f'.ct. Trustees are confined to no particular 
mode of settlement. 

8. Flave your people anv voice in the 
choice or rejection of their preachers ? Our 
Conference is composed of an equal number 
of preachers and lav delegates. When they 
meet, after choosing the President by ballot, 
and naming the Secretary, live persons are 
vo:ed by ballot ; two preachers and three 
laymen one year ; an.d three preacheis and 
tw o laymen tlie other year ; to form a Sta- 
tioning Committee. Y hen they begin tb.eir 
work, the stations are taken in alphabetical 
order, and the delegates of the Circuits called 
in separately, and asked how many 'preachers 
they w ant, and who are the men. Y’hen tw o 
or more Circuits want the same man, die de- 
legates from these are calk d in together, and 
the matter adjusted as well as possible. On 
completing the stations, all the delegates are 
called into the room where the Committea 
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sits, and the list is read. This is done three 
times before the appointments are considered 
final. 

9. Are yon attending to Sunday Schools, 
and to Missionary work, and to what extent ? 
AVe have Alissionaries in Ireland, as ladore 
stated ; and as we are uniting with a large 
body of Methodists in America, who are 
disposed toalopta form of clrirch-g iverii- 
uicnt like our own, we expect to be able to 
engage in the Foreign work in conjunction 
with them very soon. Sunday schools we 
have, as well as you. 

10. What facilities have your people f>)r 
obtaining booksj' We have a llook-rooni, 
like the Old Connexion ; two monthly maga- 
zines, one at si.rpence, anotlier for children, 
at twopence per number ; and other works 
are upon sale, which can be had by the 
montldy parcels. 

11. Have your Local Preachers, as such, 
any voice in the Quarterly Meeting? Thej' 
can attend and advi.se, but are not allowed to 
vote utiless sent as representatives of the 
Societicji, every twenty-live members of which 
can send a represcn’ative. d’his is done to 
prevent the people from being governed by 
the Local Preachers. 

As far, then, as we can see, everything 
we want is here m:ule ready to our liands 
wi h{)ut any troiible. Is representation in 
Conference wc.nted ? Here it is. Do we 
wish to retain all the divinely appniiited and 
prudential means of religions improvement, 
which we have fornnwly enjoyed? They 
are all here. Do we feel disgiaceil because 
the Conference, under the plea of neutrality, 
has identified the Connexion with the Ksta- 
bl shed Church as connected with the State? 
Here are a people who disavow such a Con- 
nexion. Have we been tried by the igno- 
rance and intolerance of a donnnaut parly, 
wiio will act liin* lords over Cod’s heritage? 
Here is a Coimexiou in which such a party 
cannot exist. Have we been distre.ssed on 
learning that a feci exists, to wiiich no man 
can subscribe, in tiie sense in which they ex- 
plain it, without implicating the Saviour of 
the world in error, and making the Holy 
Scriptures a ma.ss of absurdities? Here we 
have no sueli i’.iiipaitous leda ; the rights cf 
conscience are not invaded. Do we wish to 
be actively employed in the Saviour’s cause ? 
Here are scope and employment for every 
talent and for every individnal. What, tliej!, 
shall weilo? Whit course .shall we take? 
S.iall we endeavour to strii;e out a new path, 
when here is one marked out before us ? 
Shcdl we venture upon nnlried sciieni' s 
which po-yniblp might succeed, but which 
vii'i/ prohubhj will fail, v.hen here is a ^ys- 
teiu, long tried and working well, prepared 
to our adoption ? I feed painfully anxious in 
submitting this question. After seeking in- 
formation and divine direction Irom the 
Father of Lights, I must acknowledge, that, 
to my mind, this appears the way ol' dull/ to 
me, and the way of safttg to you But I 
know that many feel otherwise. 'I’hey ob- 
ject to this proposal, and believe they can do 
better for them.selves ; and, while many are 
saying come in ; and others are saying go in, 
go in; toe will go with you, they he.sitai€. 



But what are we to do ? Yon have expressed 
vour determination to have no more com- 
munion with men who have expelled one of 
yoiir preachers, arowidly for no other reason 
than because be believeil t!ie doctrine which 
the dying liedeeuu r maiiitaiued at the cost 
of his life, was truth ; ami refused to engage 
to eonceal his conviction of the fact. This 
determination is published to the world, and 
recorded in heaven. A'ou are now called 
upon to ex]»rc.ss your further determination 
upon tlio steps to be taken next ; and up('.n 
the steps we may now take, dejiends, under 
God, not only t>ur own welfare, but that pro- 
bably of thousands. I beg to submit to the 
re.solution already brought before you, “ That 
we unite with the Xew L'oniuxion.” 

Mr. J. Grant, (if New castle, supported the 
resolution in an able and eloqueiit speech, in 
which he maintained that iiie Conference 
h;id lost its Avay in becoming a legislative 
body. That, for several years, be bad ob- 
served a growing spirit of unliuiy domination 
in the Connexion That he liad been ex- 
})elled fr.tiii the body for not giving up the 
riglits of coinscicnce and the liberty of an 
Liigli.s’iman to think for him.self, and ex. 
press bis tboughis upon public (piestions, at 
the dictation of otiieivs. That iMes.srs. Ste- 
phen.s and Forsyth had acted like num of 
God: they both had the tr'.ith on their side, 
ami had m:nifiilly avowed it. And, that the 
most judicious w ay in whicli they could act, 
would be to discard the intention of multi- 
plying the parts into which the ehurdi of 
Christ was divided, and unite witli the New 
Connexion. He seconded the resolution. 

After reqtiesling none but members of So- 
ciety, and those who intended to become 
such, to vote, the resolution was ]»ut by llie 
Chairman : and, with one excerption, carried 
unanimously. The meeting, which had 
been retiuested not to cheer the speakers, but 
keep silence, now broke through tlie re- 
straint, ami loudly expressed iis approbation. 
Succeeding spec.kers increased the saiislac- 
tion 0 !' tj<e meeting by bearing witne.ss to the 
readiness of the country .societies to unite also. 

After a ftwv little niaUers were noticed, the 
meeting ccuielmU d with singing aiid prayer; 
a meeting, tiie decision of which is likely to 
have a pow erful and extensive inlluenee upon 
AJetiiodi.-m, not oidy in this C’iruiiit, biu to 
some (11 t;\nce in the surroumiing eounlry. 

Sou'.c (d' the friends of Mr. Fcux'^ylh, who 
have not seceded from the Old Connexion, in 
Gaie.diead and Newcastle, have cxpres.sed 
their esteem and afiection lor their late minis- 
ter, by baudsf'mely pre.suning him with the 
“ Universal History, ’ insixly-livevolun.es. 

Sciilember Id, a meeting aaus held in 
Ncwei Stle con.sisiing of the Rev. Tlicinas 
Allin, ami Janies Di;iOn, Esq., of Sheltieki, 
members of, ami a ib j.mtaiien I'lvin, the An- 
nual Commiiiee of the New Jleth.ialist Con- 
nexion, the itiner.nt jireaeliers, oliieers, ami 
rc])resentatives of the Sccieiit s in that Cir- 
cuit, on the one pin t ; ami the Rev. Joseph 
Forsyth, witli varh u.s oliiei .i pirsons, Stew- 
ards, TrusU'cs, Leaders, and L> eal iheaehcrs, 
late of tho Old or Wesleyan Connexion, and 
others, on tlic other part, — the Rev. B. Eam- 
shaw. Superintendent, in the chair. 
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Mr. Forsyth having professed his cordial 
belief of the doctrines of the Connexion, 

his approval of its mode ot cluirch- 

government, — and his determination to main- 
tain its discipline, and to labour -with and 
amongst the brethren, as a faithlul minister 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, to promote the in- 
terests of His kingdom, — it was agreed — 

1st. That the Gateshead brethren do pro- 
vide a suitable house and furniture, and other 
things needful for the comlortol Mr. Forsyth 
and his family. That a good chapel be 
erected in Gateshead with all reasonable 
speed ; and so soon as needful, contributions 
can be raised, and a proper site obtained. 
And that the present members, amounting 
at least to 600, be properly organised, and 
every eflbrt made, in humble dependence on 
the Divine blessing, to render Gateshead a 
respectable circuit. 

2nd. That Messrs. Allin and Dixon, on 
behalf of the Annual Committee, and so far 
as their authority extends, do confirm the 
previous otters of the Rev. B. Earnshaw and 
Wthren of the Newcastle Circuit. That the 
said Rev. Joseph Forsyth and his brethren be 
received with all Christian attection, in the 
same order, and holding the same offices, as in 
the Old Connexion ; and as entitled to equal 
privileges with their brethren of the New 
Connexion. And that Air. Forsyth be re- 
ceived as a married Itinerant Preacher in lull 
Connexion ; and that it be recommended to 
the next Conference that he enjoy the same 
privileges as other preachers who have 
travelled twelve years in the New Connexion, 
on the customary conditions. 

It was then resolved unanimously : — 

1st. That these mutual agreements be 
adopted and confirmed by the meeting.^ 

2nd. That Gateshead be a distinct Circuit, 
holding its own meetings, and transacting its^ 
own business,— that it have the privilege of 
sendin^ two representatives to the ensuing 
Conference,— and that, in order to facilitate 
its organisation, according to the rules of the 
New Connexion, it be favoured with the as- 
sistance of the Rev. B. Earnshaw and liiends 
of the Newcastle Circuit, during the present 
year. 

3rd. That there be such an interchange ol 
Itinerant and Local Preachers in the two 
Circuits, as may be agreed upon by the pro- 
per officers and representatives, regularly 
assembled for the purpose. 

4th. That, as the Gateshead Circuit is ex- 
tensive, the Annual Committee be requested, 
if possible, to send a young man who has 
travelled two years to assist Mr. Forsyth in 
the duties of the Circuit, and in the more 
effectual spread of the Gospel. 

A deputation from the Independent Metho- 
dists of Newcastle and Gateshead, who were 
driven from the Old Connexion in 1819, by 
the arbitrary and political conduct of the 
Revds. E. Grindrod, Edward Batty, and 
others, attended the meeting, foi the purpose 
of uniting with the New Connexion also : 
and, after receiving their statements and pro- 
posals, and deliberating thereon, it was 
unanimously resolved, — That they be re- 
ceived into full Connexion, in the respective 
Circuits. 



[October, 

The meeting was conducted in a spirit of 
candour and liberality, which was highly 
pleasing and interesting ; and, when the busi- 
ness ended, was closed with prayer. 

On the evening of the same day, a social 
meeting of the preceding parties and their 
friends, with other friends of religious li- 
berty, w'as held in the Turk’s nead long room, 
tea being provided by the landlord, Mr. 
Hogg; but such was* the intense interest 
excited by the occasion — though compara- 
tively little publicity had been given to it — 
that the room Avas quite insufficient to ac- 
commodate the company, large parties having 
to wait till others retired from the tables. 
After tea, the tables being removed, and the 
large room put in tolerable order, the Rev. 
Mr. Earnshaw Avas called to the chair, AA'hen 
an overffowing assembly was addressed by 
the deputation, — the Revds. J. Forsyth, A. 
Scott, C. Atkinson, J. F. Grant, and others, 
on the various subjects which had originated 
the meeting. 

James Dixon, Esq., Avho had been a mem- 
ber of the Old Connexion lor thirty-five 
years, but constrained to leave, Iroin the 
arbitrary poAver claimed and exercised by 
the preachers, showed the great advantages 
of the representatiA'e mode ot goA’ernment in 
the New Connexion, by which the mutual 
interests, both of preachers and people, were 
secured ; — that they kneAv nothing ol close 
meetings or partial interests ; — that no 
preacher had the poAver to defeat the ends of 
a meeting, by refusing to put a motion or 
A'acating the chair, and that the principles 
and institutions of that body Avere well 
adapted to promote personal and general 
usefulness and piety. 

He AA'as followed by the other speakers 
named aboA'e, who noticed the case of Mr. 
Forsyth, his unjust expulsion, the causes 
which led to it, and the kind and cordial re- 
ception of himself and friends by tlie New 
Connexion ; — the absurd charge ot “ raTik 
LTnitarianism” brought against him by the 
editor of the Newcastle Journal, Avilh his 
professed inability to understand Mr. ^ F. s 
A’iews; — the charge of ignorance and inca- 
pacity to understand the question on which 
he had been expelled, brought against the 
people of Gateshead and NeAvcastle, by those 
Avho Avere in that predicament themselves ; — 
the extensive diffusion of religious and ge- 
neral knoAvledge, and consequent improA^ed 
state of society ; — the impolicy and iniquity 
of the Alethodist test act, and abandon- 
ment of John Wesley s principles by his suc- 
cessors, he having neA er considered the sub- 
ject dangerous, nor made it any term ot lel- 
loAvship ; and they having expunged sixteen 
paragraplis, containing original and highly- 
important principles ot Alethodism, from the 
last edition of his Avorks, principles on which 
the NeAv Connexion had acted, and Avere 
acting. 

The Rev. T. Allin then addressed the meet- 
ing in an able and highly interesting speech, 
in Avhich he drcAA' a just distinction betAteen 
the essential doctrines of the Scriptures, and 
those minor subjects on AA'hich the Divine 
Being had left his servants more at liberty ; 
that, whilst uniformity was needtul in Uie 
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one case, mutual forbearance and ebarity 
were equally needful in the otlier. The evil 
of Test Acts, illustrated by a dispute in their 
Magazine, on “ Elijah fed by the Havens,” 
which, if legislated on, might have produced 
similar eliects; — that the ministry alone is 
not the church nor the seat of power, hut 
with the people; — that, where the former 
had been the case, one Jiurty had always 
been lords, and the other slaves. The 
New Connexion originated in vindicating 
tliose principles of religious liberty, Avliich 
were only now being recognised and acted 
upon by Christians generally ; and that the 
men of 1797 were nearly half a centurj' in 
advance of society, had great difficulties to 
encounter from that cause, and from open 
foes and false friends, who deserted their 
brethren from interested motives, and fear of 
e^deiit difficulties. The question had been 
often put — If the system be so good, why 
does it not make more rapid progress But 
those who ask such questions are seldom 
disposed to look attentiveh^ at the subject. It 
is a certain fact, that truth always meets with 
mere opposition, and has much more of pre- 
judice and passion to contend against than 
error ; but the system has surmounted these 
difficulties, and is now rapidly triumphing 
over them ; and, if the means and numbers of 
the two systems be compared, it will be found 
that the progress of the New Connexion — 
especially during the last eight or ten years 
— has been much greater than that of the Old 
in proportion ; and, as its princiides are those 
of tlie New Testament, its friends need have 
no fear for tlie final results, &c. 

MEETING OF WESLEYAN-METH OD- 
IST DEL-IGATES AT MANCHESTER. 

September 21, in the afternoon, a consider- 
able number of class-leaders, local preachers, 
and trustees of the dilierent societies of Wes- 
leyim Methodists throughout the kingdom, 
holding scriptural views regarding church 
estabhshments, agreeably to the piihlic invi- 
tation of their brethren of the Ashton and 
Oldham circuits, met in George-street Chapel, 
Manchester, for the purpose of considering 
the course to be adopted at the present crisis : 
— “ in consequence,” the notice added, “ of 
the extraordinary decision of the late Confer- 
ence as to the opinion of Mr. Wesley on the 
subject of church establishments ; which de- 
cision has not only induced the withdrawal 
of a valuable minister, the Rev. J. R. Ste- 
phens, from the Connexion, but has placed 
the whole body of the Wesleyan Methodists 
in an attitude of hostility towards the great 
majority of their brethren of other denomina- 
tions in the Christian world." 

After some delay, the chair was taken 
by Brother Smith, one of the delegates 
from Halifax, until the arrival of John 
Cheetham, Esq., of Staley Bridge, who was 
expected to preside. After prayer and sing- 
ing, Brother Smith commenced the pro- 
ceedings. He considered it an honour to 
have been a member of the Connexion for 
upwards of twenty-three years, that he had 
been a local preacher fifteen years, and a 
class leader fourteen, during which he had 
VOL. I. NO, V. 






established two classes, one of fifteen and the 
otlier of eigliteen members ; all of wffiom, 
w hen the hand of priesthood was lifted for 
his expulsion, in the sympathy of their souls, 
went with him. — Mr. Smith went on to state, 
that when the sentence of expulsion was 
carried into execution for the immoral crime 
of advocating the separation of Church and 
Stat*', the persons who acted with him were 
only l ighty in number, but now they amounted 
to 110; the addition being caused by souls 
priucipially snalclied as brands from the burn- 
ing. Their little band had sullered much 
persecution from whence they had least ex- 
pected it ; they had been treated as the off- 
scouring and scum of the earth, but with the 
help of the Lord they w ere resolved to go on, 
not doubting but their principles would vdti- 
mately triumph. 

Mr. Cheetham here entered the chapel, 
and in accordance with previous arrange- 
ments took the chair. The business of the 
meeting then proceeded with the reading of 
a great number of letters from London, Li- 
verpool, Nottingham, Gateshead, Sheemess, 
Dundee, I^eeds, and other places which could 
not conveniently send representatives. These 
communications, without exception, con- 
demned the decision of the Conference in 
the case of jMr. Stephens, as decidedly op- 
posed to the urinciples and constitution of 
Wesleyan Methodism ; but with regard to 
the plan or mode of action to be adopted un- 
der the circumstances, some diflerence of 
opinion seemed to be entertained. On the 
one hand, some recommended that Mr. Ste- 
j)heus should itinerate throughout the 
country ; whilst on the other, it was suggested 
that he and the other expelled members, to- 
gether with the voluntary seceders, should 
unite w ith the New Connexion ; others again 
suggested the propriety of a new and inde- 
pendent society being formed. The reading 
of the letters being concluded, the several 
delegates w ere desired to come forward ; but 
as it was considered objectionable that their 
names should be mentioned, they were called 
by the names of the towns w hich they repre- 
sented. — Mr. Stephens expressed an opinion 
that mentioning names at this period might 
have an injurious tendency. — The towns 
which had sent delegates were then reed over, 
and found to be the following : — 



Ashton, 
Birmingham, 
Glossop, 
Halifax, 
Launceston, 



Macclesfield, 
Oldham, 
Stockport, 
Staley Bridge, 
Wliitehaven. 



The Secretary, Mr. W. W. Tookey, tlien 
called upon the delegates to state the opinions 
of the bodies they liad been sent to re- 
present. 

The Bii-mingham Delegate first responded 
to the call. The brethren of that town, he 
said, conceived some plan to be necessary to 
be adopted for the purpose of procuring a re- 
form in their own body. They considered 
that there was no occasion for them to forsake 
the Old Connexion, although such an occur- 
rence had taken place, as the case of Mr. 
Stephens. The people of Birmingham 
thought that some steps should be takt n to 
T 
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obtain the admission oflaymen to Conference, 
for they were convinced that no good could 
accrue whilst the doors of that body were 
closed to them. They were decidedly of 
opinion that they should not join the New 
Connexion. There were a great number of 
very liberal men in Birmingham — of men 
willing to come forward with their money — 
but they did not expect to gain their object 
immediately, for they knew it would require 
time before it could be accomplished. One 
plan had been proposed in Birmingham and 
readily adopted, namely, by all means to sup- 
port their trustees, who in almost all places 
were a suflering body of men, and in a pecu- 
liar manner under the control of the 
preachers. At Dublin and at Dudley, the 
people had determined to support the trustees. 
The view, therefore, of the brethren of Bir- 
mingham was, on the one hand, to support 
their preachers and to keep their people to- 
gether, and not to encourage dissensions or 
divisions ; and,on the other hand, not to allow 
the preachers or the Conference to dictate 
and domineer over the people, as if they were 
vassals or slaves. 

Mr- William Knott, one of the deputies 
from Oldham, next came forward, and at 
great length narrated the circumstances 
which had taken place at that town connected 
with Mr. Stephens. Mr. I\|^ott's address 
was loudly applauded, and listened to with 
marked attention. 

Mr. John Warhurst, of Ashton, next pre- 
sented himself, and stated the leading cir- 
cumstances which led to Mr. Stephens’s 
expulsion: after which Mr. Tookey.rt'ad the 
following document, as containing the view 
of the Ashton seceders, n hich, it will be seen, 
is in the interrogator}' form : — 

“ Do we consider ourselves Wesleyan iNle- 
thodists?-- No ; most of xis having been either 
expelled or left without ticket. 

“ Is it our wish to return to that .society ? — 
No; not under its present existing constitu- 
tion. 

“ In what Avay shall we hereafter worship 
God, and enjoy Christian fellowship ? — First, 
by joining some already existing clmrch ; or, 
second, by forming a new church ; — a new 
church so far as we are compelled, under ex- 
isting circumstances. 

“ What kind of a church ? — Apostolic. 

“ What was the apostolic church? — A com- 
pany of men called Christians, who strictly 
adhered to the laws of Christ as the rule of 
their life, and the doctrines of Christ as the 
ground of their faith and hope, amongst Avhoni 
the word of God was faithfully preached, the 
sacrament of the Lord’s supper duly admi- 
nistered, and the bapti.smal riglit performed by 
the pastor or bislnip, assisted by teachers (or 
local preachers), Ac. 

“ \\liat were the doctrines of the apostolic 
church? — The .same as taught in tlie epistles 
of the various apostles, addressed to the then 
existing diUerent churches in ditlerent places. 

“ What shall be the spccitied rules adopted 
for the government of the cliurch? — Tliose 
which are specially laid down by our Lord 
and Master Jesus Christ, in the four gospels ; 
and no rule or law shall be framed in the 



church but what is formed upon them, either 
in the spirit or the letter.” 

He added that about 700 had seceded, and 
that they at present stood a well-organised 
and determined body. 

Mr. Smith, of Halifax, said the society 
there stood at 110; they daily paid their 
penny a week, which, however, was in- 
tended to be withheld from Conference, and 
thev were now waiting for Mr. Stephens to 
vi.sft and give them tickets. They were far 
from wishing to join any other society, but 
they were desirous of having a regular or 
itinerant minister appointed to them. The 
name of Joseph Rayner Stephens stood high 
at Halifax, both among churchmen and 
dissenters ; in fact, among every class but the 
Wesley aus. 

The M hitehaven delegate read a series of 
resolutions agreed to at a meeting of the body 
to which he was attached. They were con- 
demnatory of the conduct of Conference in 
regard to Mr. Stephens; and recommended 
a stoppage of the supplies as the most ef- 
fectual means of procuring a redress of their 
grievances. They were for having delegates 
appointed to attend at the ne.xt Conference. 

No more delegates showing a disposition 
to address the meeting, the Chairman sug- 
gested that they should adjourn for a quarter 
of an hour (it was now si.x o’clock) to take 
refreshment, and afterwards resume, when 
Mr. Stephens would address the meeting at 
.some length. — An adjournment then took 
place, ami it was nearly an hour before the 
btisiness was resumed. 

Mr. Stepliens al'terwards proposed to the 
consideration of the meeting, and for its 
adoption, without knowing that any seconder 
could be found, a series of resolutions ; and 
then conmienced an address which occupied 
liim upwards of two hours and a half in the 
delivery. Ho alluded to tlie cause of his 
first public appearance in Manchester — the 
present being his second — namely, when he 
attended the summons to appear at the Dis- 
trict Meeting, there to answer, in the first 
instance, the charge made against him ; which 
meeting he attended with high anticipadou, 
confident in the truth of the})rinciples which 
he had avowed, and the avowal of which 
had been the cause of his citation. He then 
submitted the first resolution : he proposed 
them entirely on his own responsibility. The 
chairman and himself — the chairman as 
general in chief, and he (the speaker) as a 
subaltern— had struck the first blow at a 
separation of the Church from the State, by 
attending the first meeting on the .subject in 
this district, at which the present chairman 
presided ; and also ))v the establishment of a 
society, which had for its object the eternal 
separation of the cliurch from political power. 
But he should confine himsidf that night to a 
statement of the considerations which ought 
to influence We.sleyan ^lethodists in this 
matter. He denied having ever violated one 
jot or tittle of the laws of Methodism, from 
the time of his oflicial connexion with it to 
(he hour wiieu he appeared in I.ondon, before 
Conference. He had never even had a five 
minute.s’ conversation on the subject,worth re- 
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cording, with his official chief (the superinten- 
dent). He had told him, that if he cunv- 
mandecl him to abstain from attending any 
meeting, he would have obeyed him ; but he 
Avouldhave summoned him the next day before 
a District Meeting, for having infringed upon 
his personal privileges, liut he had good M es- 
levan grounds for all that he did. \ oung 
though he was, he still knew something of 
the aboriginal character ofM'esleyan Metho- 
dism ; and he would presently show the meet- 
ing, from extracts which he purposed reading 
from the works of .lohn M esley himself, that 
the part he had taken was in strict accord- 
ance w’ith the sentiments and opinions of 
that great and pious man ; nay, he found on 
consulting those works, to which he had cer- 
tainly not paid such nnnute attention before 
the present proceedings — he found that all 
the speeches he had delivered on the subject 
of a separation of Church and State, were al- 
most verbatim transcripts of the writings of 
Mr. M'esley. 'When he made the discovery, 
he had communicated thereon with the lead- 
ers in the charge against him ; and he had so 
far nonplussed them, as it seemed, that they 
abandoned, at the District iMeeting, the first 
great charge, tiiat of seeking lor a severance 
of Church and State, and had recourse to 
inferior and contemptible ones, ot insubordi- 
nation and contumacy. And would it be 
believed that he had continued in the dis- 
cussion of the (piestion lor two months alter 
the first public declaration ot his opinions, 
before anj' intimation was given to him of 
the impropriety of his conduct ; and that in 
the mean time he had rather advocated the 
superintendent’s case than his own, in con- 
tending that the members had no right to 
take their petitions into the chapel lor sig- 
nature, but that they ought to have taken 
them round from house to house, rather than 
have even grieved the mind ot their superin- 
tendent. Twice had he himselt refused to 
announce from the pulpit where the petitions 
were lying for signature ; and he could give 
a hundred more instances of his never hav- 
ing stood in opposition to the superintendent, 
but rather of having enforced his authority. 
A\'hen the charge against him was first 
put into a tangible shape, he saw at once 
that the thing to be tried was not the culpa- 
bilitv of Joseph Kayner Stephens, but the 
question of Church and State. On this 
point, however, he felt secure and conli- 
dent in the opinions of M esley himsell ; 
and he was ready to meet any member of 
the yVeslej’an body, who ventured to say 
that M’esley was an advocate ot a Church 
and State connexion. He regretted that 
the public had heard so much ol Joseph 
Rayner Stephens, and so little of the real 
question. But so anxious had he been 
that the latter should be fairly discussed, 
that of the series of resolutions agreed to 
at the District Meeting, he had declared 
his willingness to allow all those resolutions 
to stand, that were intended to cover him 
mth ignominy, — he would not urge ji mur- 
mur of complaint against these, it they 
would allow the second and third resolu- 
tions, which referred to the question ol tlie 



Church, to stand also. When, however, 
he heard the resolutions read over, he found 
that the question of the Church was com- 
mitted in the resolutions, he refused to 
give the required pledge of non-interference 
for the futTire, if that ([uestion were not car- 
ried free and uncommitted to Conference. 
But the directors of that meeting had other 
things in view ; they wanted to commit the 
principles of ]Methodism, from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, to the principles of Toryism, and 
therefore they refused.— iMr. Stephens then 
proceeded to" read numerous extracts from 
the writings of Wesley, to show that he had 
invariably been hostile to a state church. It 
was true that he had expressed attachment 
to the Church of England; but it was purely 
in its spiritual character ; and he had always 
condemned its connexion with the btate. 
Some of the expressions were so strong, that 
it was impossible any doubt could remain, 
after reading them, "of Wesley’s sentiments 
on the Church question ; indeed they were 
so conclusive, that one ol the delegates inter- 
rupted ]Mr. Stephens, to ask him whether many 
of the extracts he had read were not omitted 
in the late editions of Mr. Wesley’s works. 
Mr. Stephens replied, that they certainly 
were so omitted, although they appeared in 
the editions of the works published during 
jMr. M'e.sley’s lifetime. This statement oc- 
casiomal g"rd%t surpri.se in the meeting. — 
Mr. Stephens afterwards read extracts from 
the sentiments of other fathers and brethren 
of iMethodism, to rebut the charge of having 
acted in opposition to their sentiments and 
opinions ; and in these he was as successful 
as in his quotations from JMr. Wesley. It 
was stated that his (the speaker’s) revered 
fother had approved of the proceedings of 
the Conference. He denied it ; that venerable 
man disapproved of those proceedings; he 
had said that during his connexion of half 
a century with Methodism, during which 
time he had filled almost every office up to 
that of president, he had never seen so tyran- 
nical and unconstitutional a sentence; and 
he had declared to him that it was only part 
of a plot of certain individuals to place Me- 
thodism on a new ground. He knew what 
had been going on in the Kings cabinet, in 
the House of Lords, and in the Conterence ; 
and he was not going to be bound while 
.Tabez Bunting was free. M’ith respect to 
his treatment by the Conference, he said 
that he had asked for a copy of the resolu- 
tions passed respecting him, and had been 
refused. He then asked what w as the real 
meaning of those resolutions ; and although 
nine-tenths of the preachers had deemed 
them to be binding upon all the body, it was at 
la.st reluctantly admitted by the leaders, that 
they were meant to bind him (the speaker) 
alone, and to leave all the rest free. He 
asked for a half hour’s friendly interview 
with Mr. Bunting, who was the reputed 
author of the :Manchester minutes, in order 
that some good understanding might be come 
to. He did not know that the Conference 
denied this request, but Mr. Bunting declined 
it. But why all that afi’ection for the church, 
so suddenly entertainedby the Conterencs— » 
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the church wliich had spurned and sctifled at 
them so mucli. He would tell tliem ; and il' 
Robert Newton denied its truth, let liini pro- 
duce his written denial, and he (the speaker) 
would give a written reply. The reason was, 
that those who moved and supported the 
Conference resolutions, knew full well that 
whenever a'reforra in the Clmrch of England 
took place, a reform must also take place in 
tlie Methodist Conference. All this friendly 
regard for the Church of England, therefore, 
was merely a screen to ward off the attacks 
from their own institution. — After stating 
that his resolutions were the production of 
an Ashton operative, which he had merely 
drawn up in a style more fitted for the public 
eye. Mr. Stephens described the attachment 
he had always felt for Methodism, having 
been fed by its pence, and been brought up 
under its shadow ; and sat down amidst loud 
applause. 

After a short discussion as to the further 
course to be adopted, the meeting finally 
adjourned at ten o’clock, to nine *)ii I'hursday 
morning, having been just seven hours in 
conference. 

On Thursday, accordingly, the meeting 
was resumed, when Mr. Stephens proceeded 
with his series of resolutions. He addressed 
the meeting at great length upon the subject 
of each resolution. He congratulated them 
on their determination to frfc themselves 
from the imputation fastened upon them by 
the late Conference canon, and exhorted 
tliem to prosecute their purpose with mild 
hut manly boldness. They had ever 3 ’thing • 
to hope ; nothing to fear, but from their own 
sluggishness or cowardice. Their brethren 
everywhere would reproach them, the world 
would despise them, and their very children 
would almost disown them, if ftiey allowed 
themselves thus to be bound hand and foot 
and thrown over, wholesale, to the eneinj-. 
He found fault with no man for difiering 
from him in sentiment, but loved him the 
more for the integrity with which he main- 
tained consistency of principle and practice. 
Diversity of sentiment, whether in politics or 
religion, ought never to unsettle or break up 
private friendship. AVith him it never had 
and never should. He would, as the Indians 
say, shake hands in his heart with everj- one 
who showed himself a man and a brother. 
He had always fought fairlj' and honourably. 
There was no closed doors here, no surrepti- 
tious statements. The gentlemen oft he press 
would put all in print and lay it before the 
public. He avowed himself "the author of 
these resolutions, and would hold himself re- 
sponsible for them. He would be ready to 
prove the truth of the principles thej' con- 
tained— any Avhere and in anj- Avay^ the as- 
serters of prelatical power might select. These 
truths would gain ground every daj'. He 
could assert — as far as his own knowledge 
went, and on the evidence of his father, who 
had known the Contiexion half a centurj'- — 
that the bulk of the people were Dissenters, 
and never could be brought to embrace high 
Church principles. The united and long- 
continued attempts to do this had miserably 
failed. He beUeved the majority of the 



preachers to be of the same opinion ; but 
tliere were manj- reasons Avhy they would not 
ROW and at once openly’- avoAV their senti- 
ments. The people must aid these men — 
make common cause w ith them. .Surely the 
men of Alanchester Avould not forsake Dr. 
AV arren. No one, not c>f tlie Conference, 
could be aware of the sacrifices he had made 
in this assertion of independence. The man 
in the iron mask was now discovered, and 
this detection was made by the most amiable 
and gentlemanly of Christian ministers. 
Such a man as they all kncAv Dr. W arren to 
hi; had been foully maligned, by one Avho, so 
far from speaking advisedlj^ had certain!}' 
spoken most unadvisedly with his lips, in 
describing his (the Dr.’s) opposition to aAvant 
of principle— and to low ambition. Hear 
what the Doctor said, and then let the a\ orld 
judge. “ Is not the silly calumny, commu- 
nicated to me liy the credtilons Secretary 
(Air. Newton), now fully refuted ! My op- 
position the fruit of my own exclusion from 
office? Absurd! Dull not Aote for Mr. 
Buntijig — and (without wishing to see whe- 
ther I was one of tlie elect) instantly nomi- 
nate two of the ablest and most respectable 
of my brethri;n for the remaining offices ? — 
to say nothing of the incongruity of the 
thing, — that, at my age, and with my habits 
of life, the situation of Schoolmaster, or of a 
House Steward under such a President 
(Bunting), coidd ever be an object of my 
amhition.'' AAhll this open the eyes of the 
hlind, or will it not ? It would let the 
Avhole world see wdiat was going on elsewhere. 
Unless a step Avere put to such poAAer — and 
such an exercise of poAver of any kind, there 
Avas an end of all I'ight and freedom. It 
must not be borne. In asking to be heard in 
Conference, the people were not seeking 
something neAV. There Avas lay delegation 
already. All they Avauted was, that it should 
be according to some enlightened and equi- 
table system. It Avas not right that it should 
go on die principle of the full purse and the 
empty head. A fcAv rich men Avere parties 
to the Manchester minutes, (and the Confe- 
rence code, Avhich had constituted the Avhole 
Connexion the upholders of what AVesley 
deilounced as a “ hell-born” monster, Clirist- 
ianity and Heathenism in one. How could 
Mr. Bunting’s manul’actory have been esta- 
blished but for the aid of these men ? It 
Avas called the AA'esleyan Institution. AV^ere 
the AA'esleyans ever asked Avliether they 
wmnted it— or would liaAe it ? — No. But 
there Avas a packed Committee in London of 
those laymen Avho Avere friendly to the 
scheme, and avIio avouIiI supply the money to 
enable its founder to carry it into execution. 
It Avas said that 800^. or 1000/. Avent from 
Manchester ; but hoAv many prayers of the 
Manchester Methodists people Avent up ? It 
w’as high time these men heard the truth. 
And they should hear it. Let them have 
their owm opinion; but, at their peril, let 
them dare to attempt to coerce others. Let 
them do with others as they aa ould others 
should do unto them — A\'e should love as 
brethren. Mr. Stephens next went on to 
advert to the fidse impressions that had been 
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convej’efl by some men, or by some means, 
to liis Majesty’s Government — in order to 
uphold tlie very worst political party with 
which this country had ever been idhicted. 
It was high time to disabuse Ministers on 
this head. The tact was — that nearly the en- 
tire body of ^Yesle 3 'aus and Methodists of 
other denominations were praying for a se- 
paration between Church and State, and they 
never would he satisfied with anything short 
of it. The trustees had nothing to fear. 
There was not a deed in the land which did not 
leave the trustees at liberty to close their 
chapels upon the men who had passed those 
tyrannical laws. The great deed of declaration 
had been violated by the Conferent-e. It was 
sheer folly to talk of all this property as be- 
longing to the preachers. It belonged to the 
Society. And so it would be found to do 
very soon. This state of things could not 
last long ; it was quite unnatural. There was 
dark discontent and suspicion amongst the 
people. Those places were the worst where 
no demonstration had been made. The fire 
was smothered and pent up ; but would, ere 
long, burst forth, unless some vent were found 
for it. He had been told that it was so in 
Manchester. He would say to the Confer- 
ence, and that in the kindest spirit, beware — 
go along with the people, or they \vill soon 
learn to go along without you. He regretted 
the necessity of this discussion : it was a 
painful one He hoped that, so soon as it 
w'as over, all would forget it and mind better 
things. From the day on wliich he left Man- 
chester to the day he stood in Conference, he 
had not troubled himself with any «)f these 
things ; nor would he do so again, until he 
was obliged as a public man. He would 
never rest, however, until he saw the prin- 
ciples he had advocated acknowledged and 
acted upon. Mr. Stephens pronounced a 
high eulogium upon the Dissenters of Great 
Britain, especially those of IManchester, for 
their eminent and efficient services in the 
cause of liberty. They were under ho small 
obligation to those trtie sons of a free soil 
Their Chairman, his friend, had done much. 
He hoped the day was not far distant when 
he would do more in another place. Men 
like lum were the men the country wanted in 
its Legislative Council. 

Several other speakers addressed the meet- 
ing in the afternoon. The Rev. J. Allin, of 
the Methodist New Connexion, returned 
thanks for the honourable manner in which 
his name and that of his friends had been 
mentioned, and likewise in proposing a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Stephens for the great ser- 
vices he had rendered the cause of the freedom 
of the mind of man. 

The meeting closed wdth singing and 
prayer. 

The following are the resolutions, which 
were carried unanimously ; — 

I. That this meeting having carefully re- 
viewed the decision of the late Conference, 
on the subject of National Establishments of 
religion, feels itself bound to enter its most 
solemn protest against the principles contained 
in that decision ; for the following reasons : — 

1. Because the above resolutions of the 



Conference assume the existence of an irre- 
sponsible legislative power, which this meet- 
ing, representing the opinions of a large por- 
tion of the Wesleyan community, can neither 
acknowledge nor obey. 

2. Because, in the exercise of this power, 
the Conference has not only abridged the 
religious privileges of the Society, by making 
the question of Church Establishments a con- . 
nectional one, but has likewise infringed 
their freedom as subjects of Great Britain, 
by declaring the constitution of Methodism 
to be in favour of a union between the 
Church and the State. 

8. Because, the Conference, in the enact- 
ment of this statute, has openly abandoned 
the principles and disregarded the authority 
of tlie enlightened and devoted founder of 
Methodism ; — Mr. Wesley having uniformly 
denounced the union of the Church with the 
State, as unrighteous and unscriptural, which 
sentiment he has no where contradicted or 
even qualified in any portion of his writings. 

4. Because, the very first principles of 
right, freedom and impartial justice are 
flagrantly violated in resolutions, which re- 
quire an unqualified and absolute pledge from 
those who have taken one side in a great na- 
tional controversy, whilst they require no 
pledge from those who have taken the other 
side, and who now exidtingly boast of the 
orthodoxy and lov’alty of their own particular 
opinion, thus affixing an ignominious stigma 
upon all who are wishful to accomplish a re- 
form in the religious institutions of tlieir 
countrj'. 

5. Because, in these resolutions, the Con- 
ference has made no reference to Holy Scrip- 
ture, the only ultimate rule of right, which, 
so far frorajessening the personal and politi- 
tical freedoms of men, everywhere tends, both 
in its letter and in its spirit, to consolidate and 
extend them. 

0. Because, the Conference has thereby 
displayed a haughty disregard and contempt 
for the opinions of the people of their charge, 
from whom the}' derive their authority, and 
wdiose servants they are for Jesus’ sake. 

II. That this meeting is resolved, in ac- 
cordance with the above protest, to give all 
possible publicity to their principles, which 
they hereby (in opposition to tlie Conference 
decree) declare to be the principles of by far 
the greater proportion of the people of the 
Wesleyan-iVIethodist Societies throughout 
the world. 

III. That this meeting recommends to 
their brethren of the Wesleyan Connexion 
an immediate and simultaneous effort to free 
themselves from the opprobrium heaped upon 
them by the Manchester Minutes and the 
canons of the London Conference. 

IV. That this meeting, having reason to 
believe that the measures of Church reform 
contemplated last session of Parliament, were 
in part retarded by false impressions as to 
the position of the Wesleyan body, does 
hereby empower its Chairman to draw up a 
memorial, to be transmitted to Lord Mel- 
bourne, as the head of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to assure his Lordship, that in any 
futiue ministerial arrangement on this sub' 
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ject, he will meet with the most cordial and 
determined support from the whole of the 
Wesleyan Connexion, with the exception of 
that faction, which always and every where 
opposes itself to the progress of sound and 
rational improvement. 

V. That this meeting most deeply regrets 
the attitude of apparent hostility, which the 
Connexion has been made to assume towards 
a great portion of their brethren in the Chris- 
tian world, by this decision of the Confer- 
ence ; and desiring to express their high sense 
of the services rendered to the cause of religi- 
ous liberty by the Dissenters of Great Bri- 
tain, tenders to them their warm support in 
any future n;easures for the attainment of a 
full and practical recognition of the principles 
of Christian freedom. 

VI. That this meeting, deeply' sympathising 
with those of their brethren, whether still 
members of the Wesleyan Society, or other- 
wise illegally expelled from it, earnestly ex- 
horts them to take all those steps which, in 
their wisdom, they shall judge best, in order 
to obtain their full freedom as men and 
Christians, which by the jMethodist Confer- 
ence has been so unblushingly tampered with 
and trodden down. 

VII. That this meeting, consisting of 
delegates from so many parts of the Con- 
nexion, would affectionately urge upon their 
excommunicated friends, as spt'edily as pos- 
sible, either to unite with some other already 
existing church, or to associate themselves 
together in Christian fellowship — that they 
may enjoy equal or superior privileges to 
those of which they have been so cruelly de- 
prived. 

VIII. That, for this purpose, a General 
Committee be nominated forthwith, to ac- 
complish that salutary reform of the V es- 
leyan Connexion, which this meeting con- 
siders to be absolutely indispensable ; and 
that subscriptions be entered into and for- 
warded to the general Treasurer, John 
Cheetham, Esq., Dukinfield, for the pur- 
poses above-mentioned, under the direction 
of the General Committee ; and that com- 
munications be addressed to the Secretary, 
William W. Tookey, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

IX. That this meeting recommends the 
formation of District, Circuit, and Society 
Associations, to co-operate with the General 
Committee in furtherance of the above ob- 
ject. 

X. That the above resolutions be adver- 
tised in the Christian Advocate London 
newspaper. 

September 12, the Trustees of the Wes- 
leyan -Methodist Sunday-school, in Stay- 
ley-bridge, held a meeting for the purpose of 
considering a question arising out of the se- 
cession from the Wesleyan body of the Rev. 
J. R. Stephens, one of the late ministers of 
that place. It appears that there is a clause 
in the Conference deed, by which it is pro- 
vided that the building shall be open only to 
the use of ministers appointed by the Me- 
thodist Conference, or approved by a ma- 
jority of the Trustees; the former part of 
which clause has had the effect of putting an 



end to the serrices usually performed by Mr, 
Stephens of Ashton. Mr. Cheetham was 
called to tlie chair ; and, in addition to the 
Trustees, Mr. Hill, the Superintendent of 
the Ashton Circuit, lately appointed by Con- 
ference, was in attendance. A motion hav- 
ing been made that the use of the build- 
ing for divine ser\'ice (chiefly performed in 
the evening) should be tendered to JMr. 
Stephens for six months, a warm dis- 
cu.ssion followed. Mr. Hill opposed the 
proposition. He contended that the Trus. 
tees had no power to entertain it, in- 
asmuch as the authority vested in a majority 
of their body to allow the building to preachers 
not appointed bv Conference, extended only 
to such occasions as that of a charity sermon 
having to be preached, when for some reason 
the Superintendent had failed to name a 
preacher. The Trustees might then be quite 
at liberty to name a minister, but he wholly 
denied their right to off er the use of the build- 
ing to one who, so far from being the author- 
ised servant of the Conference, stood in direct 
and determined hostility to that assembly. 
The Chairman contended that the limit which 
INIr. Hill would oppose to the authority of the 
Trustees was not justified by any provision of 
the Conference deed, nor were the Trustees, 
in the exercise of their authority, to be bound 
down by the ordinances which any servant of 
the Conference might think fit to promulgate. 
The law laid down by INIr. Hill might be 
adapted to the atmosphere of the Conference, 
but it was not suited for the audience to whom 
he had addressed it. The Superintendent 
was not to imagine that, because the Con- 
ference had shown a determination to shackle 
thought and stifle the free spirit of inquiry 
among her ministers, the same gag could, 
therefore, be put upon a body of men who, 
as the appointed Trustees of a religious meet- 
ing, have a high and sacred duty to perform. 
He coidd give full credit to the statements 
which he had heard of the intolerant and 
bigoted spirit of the Methodist Conference, 
for they had had a sample of it in the 
tone of dictation assumed by the Superin- 
tendent. He believed, however, that his 
authoritative mandates to the Trustees would 
prove as powerless as would the unrighteous 
attempts of the Conference to suppress the 
rising energies of her disciples. Upon a 
dirision it was found that the votes for and 
against the motion were equal, namely, — 
five for and five against it. The Chairman 
was, therefore, required to give his casting 
vote, which he did in favour of the motion. 
It happened, he said, that he had presided 
at the only two meetings at which Mr. Ste- 
phens had vowed his opinions upon the 
subject of Church and State, and he was, 
therefore, competent to speak of the mild, 
conciliatory , and charitable spirit by which 
tliey had been distinguished, and their total 
freedom from personal, political, or reli- 
gious animosity. He considered that the 
Conference had shaken the foundations of 
IMethodism by the decision to which they 
had come ; nor could he bring himself to 
tread in their steps by stopping the minis- 
traiious of Mr. Stephens in that place, and 
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thereby depriving a large body of indus- 
trious and intelligent men, — many of wlutm 
were liis own servants, — of the means ot 
obtaining religious instruction at those hours 
which were alone suited to their worldly 
occupations. 

The Wesleyan-Methodists of Oldham, 
Avho have separated from the jiarent Con- 
nexion in consequence of the resignation ot 
]\Ir. Stephens, and the expulsion of IMessrs. 
Knott and Jac(|uiss, have opened a commo- 
dious room at Bunk, Oldham, as a Sunday- 
school. The New Society has also taken a 
five years’ lease of the chapel in Lord-street, 
lately occupied by the Catholics. 

A new religious sect, calling themselves 
“ Gleaning jMethodists,” has sprung up in 
JManchester, bearing a close resemblance to 
the Ranters . — Leeds Mercury. 

NEW CHAPELS, &c. 

August 27, the conier-stoue of a new 
chapel for the Methodist New Connexion, 
was laid in Peter-strect, jManchester, by John 
Ridgway, Esep, of Calidon-place, Staflbrd- 
shire Potteries, who addressed the large and 
respectable concourse assembled on those 
broad principles of religious liberty which 
distinguish the Methodist New Connexion- 
from the Wesleyan, from which they se 
parated in 1797, in which he stated that the 
formation of the New Connexion was at 
least half a century in advance of the age, 
which had subjected it to much persecution 
and retarded its progress, but liberal principles 
had of late rapidly progressed and were each 
day gathering ne\v strength, receding further 
from despotism in all its forms, and approxi- 
mating nearer to those principles of equal 
rights and religious freedtmi, which are the 
patrimonj' of every man and the chartered 
boon of every Christian. The struggle be- 
tween them and the Wesleyans was not one 
of mere personality ; it was a struggle of prin- 
ciple — whether the community is to surrender 
its judgment and free agency to one parti- 
cular class of its officers. That was the ques- 
tion, and that question involved a great prin- 
ciple. The Wesleyan Conference, composed 
only of preachers, makes all the laws, ex- 
pounds all the laws, and executes all the 
laws ; it receives all the monies, disbur.ses 
all the monies, is above all, and accountable to 
none ; — thus forming a pure, self-constituted 
aristocracy, in which the preachers are priests, 
and the people slaves. In the New Con- 
nexion, the preachers, whilst possessing all 
that moral authority which legitimately be- 
longs to their office, the people, in accordance 
with the natural rights of conscience and 
with that frer-dom which was exercised by 
the first Christians, are admitted to a voice 
in the formation of laws, appropriation of 
monies, Arc., the Conference being composed 
of an equal number of preachers and laymen. 
Though the Connexion hatl had difficulties 
to struggle with it had surmounted them, and 
now numbered among its avowed friends no 
inconsiderable portion of his Majesty's loyal 
subjects, of w hom even the priestly autocrats 
of tlie day speak as “ numerous and respect- 
able.” 



August 28, the foundation-stone of a 
M’esleyau chapel was laid at the village of 
Boar.shead in the county of Sussex, about six 
miles from Tunbridge Wells. 

August 31, a new chapel was opened 
at Bridlington for the Primitive Methodistst 

Sept, lb, the first stone of a chapel for 
the iMethodist New Connexion, was laid in 
the city of Chester. Tlie members of this 
Connexion in Chester have long contem- 
plated, in consequence of the inconvenient 
situation in w Inch their old place of worship 
stands, in Trinity-street, the erection of a 
new and commodious chapel. They have, 
however, been unsuccessiul in their pur- 
pose, until very recently ; when they pur- 
chased a large building in Pepper-street, 
which has been pidled down. The ground 
forms an excellent site for the erection of a 
chapel, on a scale of magnitude, such as 
the present is intended to be built. The 
architecture is to be of the Corinthian order, 
and the building will be eighty-three feet 
long, and fifty -six wide. \Vhen the cere- 
mony took place, an address was delivered 
by the Rev. .1. Bakewell of Liverpool, ex- 
pianatory of the principles of the Con- 
nexion. 

Sept. 21, the Primith e Methodists opened 
their New Chapel at Comstal Bridge, near 
Marple. The Rev. J. R. Stephens, late of 
the We.sleyan Connexion, and the Rev. J. 
Garner, of New- Mills, preached on the oc- 
casion to overflowing congregations. Col- 
lections, Ac., amounted to upwards of 101. 
The Rev. ]\Ir. Stephens expressed himself 
highly i)leased w ith the Primitive INlethodist 
Connexion. 

September 21 and 22, the Primitive Me- 
thodists of Stockport opened their New 
Sunday School. The Rev. J. Hutchinson, 
of Tunstidl, and the Rev. S. Smith, of Stock- 
port, officiated on the occasion. The collec- 
tions, Ac., amounted to 69Z. 11s. 2d. The 
building is a very neat one ; situated in 
Lord-street, Stockport ; consisting of two 
rooms, w ith commodious anti-rooms to each ; 
the rooms for teaching are fifty-one feet long, 
and twenty-five feet and a half broad, and 
will accommodate eight hundred children to 
read and write. 

Sept. 22, the foundation stone of a new 
chapel, for the Methodist New- Connexion, 
was laid before an immense concourse of 
people, by Mrs. Seaton, at Bilston, in Staf- 
fordshire.* The Rev. A. Dyson, of Stafford, 
commenced the ceremony by giving out a 
hymn, and after singing, he offered up a most 
appropriate prayer. The Rev. M . Seaton 
then stood forward, and gave a concise and 
conqtrehensive account of the circumstances 
which iiUrotiuced the iMethodists of the New 
Connexion into the tow n of llilsto!i, likewise 
their progress since that period, which has 
surpassed the most enlarged expectation of 
its wannest friends, and laid them under the 
necessity of building a house for God. The 
Rev. J. Addyman then addressed the people, 
in which he ;tave a lirief development of their 
origin, and of tho.se distinguishing principles 
upon which their constitution as a religious 
community is based. He then adverted to 
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the necessity of united exertion, and an im- 
plicit dependence upon the Spirit’s influence, 
without which no Christian enterprise can be 
achieved. The concluding prayer was then 
offered up by Mr. S. Leech. The Ministers, 
Trustees, and friends, then retired to the 
rooms in Temple-street, which they at pre- 
sent occupy, where they cheerfully regaled 
themselves with the Temperance beverage. 
During the evening, several appropriate and 
energetic speeches were delivered by the 
ministers and friends. And the whole con- 
cluded with an animated prayer meeting, 
when several individuals professed to have 
obtained Gospel liberty, and others went 
away under deep conviction. The cause at 
Bilston, which has been in existence about 
two years, at the present period assumes a 
very promising and imposing attitude. Se- 
veral places have been opened in the adja- 
cent towns and villages, which are equally 
cheering ; and there is no doubt, but that if 
the friends continue their active exertions, 
but ere long, this will become as comfortable 
and compact a Circuit as any in the Con- 
nexion. 

MARRIAGES. 

August 21, the Rev. Thomas Crosthwaite, 
Wesleyan minister, late a Missionary in 
America, now appointed to Grenada, West 
Indies, to Miss Elizabeth Moody Graham, of 
North Shields. 

August 23, at Bradford, the Rev. P, R. 
Dugdale, AVesleyan minister, to Eliza, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr, J. Milnes, snuff- 
merchant, of Bradford. 

August 26, at Thirsk, the Rev. John Kirk, 
"Wesleyan minister, of the SheflieldW'^estCir- 
cuit, to Rebecca, youngest daughter of Mr. 
Bell, currier, of Thirsk. 

August 27, at Ormskirk, the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Slack, W'esleyan minister, to Sarah, 
eldest daughter of the late Rev. Lawrence 
Kershaw, Wesleyan minister. 

I Sept. 3, at Manchester, Mr. John Ran- 
derson, AVesleyan minister, to JVIiss Hester 
Ann Shepley, of Chorlton-upon-Medlock. 

Sept. 8, at AA'oodborough, Mr. John 
Smith, Local preacher in the Old Methodist 
Connexion, to Ann, daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Donley, bricklayer, Lambley. 

Sept. 9 , at St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, the 
Rev. Antoine Theophile Marzials, B. D., 
pastor of the Protestant Established Church 
at Lille, to Mary Anne, only daughter of the 
Rev. Thomits Jackson, AA'esleyan-Methodist 
minister in London. 

OBITUARA^ 

Augiist 19, at Chelmsford, the Rev. Jo- 
seph Robinson, aged 57, having just com- . 



pleted the twenty-eighth year of his itineracy 
as a AV esleyan minister. 

August 24, at Hull, Mr. Richard Buttle, 
aged 49 years. He had been for thirty years 
a consistent and useful member of the AA’es- 
leyan-Methodist Society, a great part of which 
time he has filled the offices of Local Preacher 
and Leader, with credit to himself and profit 
to others. His views of church-government 
were liberal, and, but a short time ago, he 
incurred tlie censure of some of his less libe- 
ral brethren in the Leaders’ Meeting, for 
having, in conjunction with others, caused 
the words “ AA'esleyan Methodists” to be in- 
serted in the heading of a petition for the 
separation of Church and State ; and, more 
recently, he took an active part in obtaining 
signatures to a protest against the decision of 
the late Manchester District Meeting. 

September 1, at Islington, where she was 
on a visit for the benefit of her health, Mrs. 
Naylor, wife of the Rev. AVilliam Naylor, 
AA'esleyan minister of Spitalfields. 

September o, at Bank Top, Mr. John 
Ashton, aged 80. He was for many years a 
useful class-leader in theAA’^esleyan-Methodist 
Society, and was followed to the grave by 
niany of the most respectable members of 
that body in Blackburn. 

September 7, at Dewsbury, aged 67, iMr. 
Joseph Robinson, of tliat place. He has for 
many years been an active and useful Leader 
and Local Preacher of the AA'esleyan-Metho- 
dist Society. 

September 16th, at North Shields, of 
cholera, aged 57, the Rev. Robert Nicholson, 
AA'esleyan minister. The deceased had tra- 
velled many years in the AA'esleyan Connexion 
rvith credit and success, and by his pastoral 
visits, his universally peaceable and pious 
deportment, secured a large share of affection 
and respect. 

September 17, Mr. John Bateson Clerain- 
son, joiner ; one of the oldest members of the 
AA’e.sleyan-]Methodist Society, in Lancaster. 

Sept. 23, aged 55, in the full enjoyment of 
the peace of the Gospel, Mr. Gardner Lee, 
formerly of Ashton Rogers in Shropshire, 
and late of Liverpool ; the revered and much- 
lamented father of Mr. Thomas G. Lee, 
plasterer, of Liverpool, and of Mr. George 
Lee, Primitive Methodist minister, now sta- 
tioned in Rockland. 

Sept. 24, at Bishop AVearmouth,inthe 40th 
year of her age, much and deservedly re- 
gretted by her family and friends, Ann, the 
beloved wife of the Rev. J. R. Browne, AA'es- 
leyan minister of Sunderland. Having en- 
dured her painful affliction with true Chris- 
tian patience and resignation, she died in 
peace, in sure and certain hope of a blissful 
immortalitv. 
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THE TABERX.\CLE. 

When God separated the children of Israel from the other nations of 
the earth to he his peculiar people, he gave them a peculiar treasure ; in the 
glory, the covenants, the law, and the promises. The ten commandments 
were in substance the whole will and mind of God to man, which was af- 
terwards more clearly revealed by the types of the law, the words of the 
prophets, and at last burst on the world in full glory by the gospel ; which 
shows that all the law and the prophets hang on the two great commands, 
— love to God and love to man. 

The two tables of stone, on which these commands were written by the 
finger of God, were unchanging and unchangeable witnesses, bearing an 
undeviating testimony between him and Israel, that, on these two conditions, 
he would be their God and they should be his people; and hence were 
called, the tables of testimony, and the teslinioni/. 

A chest, or bo.v, made of shittim-wood, about four feet fiv^e inches long, 
and two feet six inches in breadth and depth, covered within and without 
with gold, was the place where these two covenant deeds were kept, and 
was hence called the ark of the covenant , — of the test imoap, — oi X\\e covenant 
of the. Lord, and sometimes the ark of the Lord, — the ark of God, and by 
way of eminence, the arh . 

The lid upon the ark, above the testimony, was styled the mercy-seat. 
Two cherubim, of image-work, made of gold, stood, one at each end, with 
their faces towards each other, looking dov/n upon the mercy-seat, which 
their v/ings overshadowed, being spread over it until they touched each 
other in the middle. 

The ark stood in the holy of holies ; a kind of small tent within the larger, 
formed by four sockets of silver being set at right angles, into which were 
inserted four ])illars of shittim-wood, covered with gold. On these was hung 
a curtain made of blue, purple, scarlet, and fine, twined linen, ingeniously 
wrought into the forms of cherubim. This covered the ark and mercy- 
seat from view, of even those who entered the sanctuary, a holy place, 
which was the larger tent, and was hence styled the veil of the coreriag, 
or the veil. 

Without the veil, on the north side, was set a table made of shittim-wood, 
and covered with gold : it was about three feet six inches long, one foot 
nine inches broad, and two feet seven inches high. It was called the sheu- 
hread table ; all its vessels, dishes, spoons, bowls, and covers, were pure 
gold. 

On the south stood a candlestick. Six branches, three on each side, 
projected from the upright ; these, and the main shaft from which they 
proceeded, held seven lamps. The candlesticks, lamps, snuffers, and snufi- 
dishes, were all pure gold. 
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Before the veil, stood a small altar, made of shittim-wood [and covered with 
gold; and hence sometimes called the fiolden altar. It was about one foot 
nine inches square^ and three feet six inches high. On this the priest burnt 
incense, morning and evening ; and hence it was styled the incense altar. For 
this pm-pose they took fire from the altar of sacrifice with censers of pure 
gold. 

Tile holy place, or sanctuary, in which the golden altar, candlestick, and 
table stood, was about seventeen yards and a half long, and five yards 
broad, formed by fifty boards of shittim-wood covered with gold, each 
about five yards two feet and a half long, and two feet eight inches broad. 
On the north side twenty, on the south twenty, and on the west eight of 
these were set upright. The bottom end of each was secured by two 
tenons made on the end of the board, entering two sockets of silver, weigh- 
ing about ninety-three pounds twelve ounces each ; so that every separate 
board stood in two blocks of metal, not subject to rust, jointly weighing 
one hundred and eighty-seven pounds and a half. Above were rings of 
gold in each board ; through these were introduced bars of shittim-wood, 
covered with gold. There were five on each side ; that in the middle 
reaching from end to end. The corners at the south-west and north-west 
were secured by the corner l)oards being coupled together to one ring, both 
at the top and bottom. ITie east end was the entrance. Here were no 
boards, but five pillars of shittim-wood covered with gold were set up in 
five sockets of brass. On this framework were hung ten curtains, made 
of blue, purple, scarlet, and fine twined linen, with cherubim of cunning 
work wrought on them, like the veil. Each of these was about sixteen 
yards twelve inches long, and two yards twelve inches broad. By means of 
loops in the edges and gold taches, five of these were coupled together; 
thus forming two large curtains, each about sixteen yards twelve inches 
long, and eleven yards two feet broad. Another set of eleven curtains of 
* goat’s hair hung over these on the outside, and a covering of rams’ skins 
dyed red over them, and another covering above that of badgers’ skins. 
On the five pillars at the east end was hung for the door, a hanging of 
blue, purple, scarlet, and fine twined linen of needle-%vork, sometimes termed 
the first veil. 

In the court stood a vessel made of brass, called the brazen laver : this 
contained water for the priests to wash in. At a further distance from the 
door was set a large square altar, about eight feet nine inches broad, and five 
feet three inches high. This was covered with brass, and a grate of net- 
work made of brass placed under it : all the A'essels and instruments be- 
longing to it were brass. 

This was the most important part about the Tabernacle. It had the same 
degree of sanctity as the holy of holies, and, like it, was styled most hultu 
Here the blood of all the sacrifices was sprinkled and ])oured out, and the 
Israelites were not allowed to sacrifice on any other altar. 

The court was about fifty-eight yards and a half long from east to Avest, 
and twenty-nine and a quarter broad from north to south. It was formed 
by hangings of fine twined linen hung on sixty pillars, about eight feet 
nine inches high, set in sockets of brass, twenty on the north, twenty on 
the south, ten at the west, and ten at the east end. The hanging for 
the court gate was needle-work, of blue, purple, scarlet, and fine twined 
linen, about eleven yards two feet long, and eight feet nine inches high. 

All the gold of the Tabernacle weighed 4,245 pounds; and according to 
the present value of gold in Great Britain, was 198,347/. 12s. (id. sterling. 
The silver 14,002 pounds; and sterling value 54,266/. 5s. The brass 
10,277 pounds ; and sterling value 513/, 17s., at one shilling per pound. 

Total weight of metal, 20,124 pounds troy, which, reduced to avoirdu- 
pois, is nearly ten tons and a half. 

Total A’^alue 253,127/. 14s. 6d., besides the cost of labour; the value of 
the wood, curtains, coverings of rams’ skins, badgers’ skins, cloths of ser- 
vice for Aaron and his sons, and other things. 
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I The silver was raised from the whole congregation. Every male that 

£ was numbered from twenty years old and upwards gave half a shekel, 

I about Is. 6d. : a like sum was required yearly for the use of the Tabernacle. 

i All the other was a voluntary contribution. 

When Moses had set up the Tabernacle, and placed all things in order, 
V he took an ointment, compounded of fine myrrh, cassia, sweet cinnamon, 

sweet calamus, and oil olive, and anointed the Tabernacle, and every thing 
( in it ; the laver and altar in the court, and Aaron and his sons, and the 

i garments in which they were to serve in the priest’s office. 

5 This ointment was made and set apart for this special purpose, and was 

hence called holif ointment, or holt/ anointinir oil. The Israelites were 
i not suffered to use it for common purposes, nor even make any like it, 

under pain of exclusion from the privileges of the altar. A perfume was 
made of equal parts of stacte, onycha, galbanum, and pure frankincense ; 
i and a portion, beaten very small, was put before the mercy-seat. This, like 

? the ointment, was restricted to this special use ; it was called the holy per- 

fume, and the people were prohibited from using or making any like it, 

I under the same penalties as the holy ointment. 

When he had reared up the Tabernacle, and spread the tent over it, he 
^ began to set the different parts in order, by putting the testimony into the 

ark, and finished by setting up the hanging for the door ; he then set the 
great altar in the court, and the laver between the tent and the altar. 
Last he set up the pillars and hangings for the court, and the hanging for 
the court-gate. “ So Moses finished the work. Then a cloud covered 
the tent of the congregation, and the glory of the Lord filled the Taber- 
, nacle. And Moses was not able to enter into the tent of the congregation, 

; because the cloud abode thereon : and the glory of the Lord filled the 

Tabernacle.” From this time a pillar of cloud rested on the Tabernacle by 
I day, and a pillar of fire by night, while they were encamped. When it 

I was taken up, they struck their tents ; and, following it as their guide, went 

I on their journeys. From this time, also, a luminous fiery brightness 

; rested on the mercy- seat, above the testimony, under the wings of the 

; chernbim : this the Jews called the shekino, or glovt/. 

I The holy of holies was the symbol of heaven itself. The mercy-seat 

t upon the testimony under the wings of the cherubim, whose eyes were 

I fixed on the ark, was a sublime representation of the throne of God built 

I on Christ, The Wiocl, of his covenant with man ; surrounded by angels, 

desiring to look into this mysterious plan of redemption. 

; The ^Inry on the mercy-seat was the visible symbol of God himself, or 

I the token of his presence. To this the Psalmist had an eye, when he said, 
‘*0 thou that dwellest between the cherubim, shine forth!” When Stephen 
was before the great council of the Jews, “ he being full of the Holy 
I Ghost, looked up steadfastly into heaven, and saw the i^lory of God, and 
Jesus standing at God’s right hand.” It is not here said that Stephen saw 
I God, but his glory ; evidently in allusion to the glory on the mercy-seat ; 

^ for no man hath seen God at any time. 

I The cherubim on the veil, being inwrought into the substance of the veil, 

» would appear both in the holy of holies, and in the holy place or sanctuary. 

■ They represented the angels around the throne, ready to do the will of 

i God— either in heaven, the antitype of the holy of holies ; or in the church 
I on earth, the antitype of the holy place, or sanctuary. 

I The incense altar, with its service, typified prayer : this is evident from 

i many parts of God’s book. Aaron took a censer and put fire therein from 

i off the altar, and ran into the midst of the congregation, and put incense 

thereon, and stood between the dead and the living, and made an atone- 
^ ment for the people ; and the plague was stayed. Num. xvi. 46— 48. The 
Psalmist has a beautiful allusion to the golden altar and its service, in the 
' following words ; — “ Let my prayer be set before thee as sweet incense.” 

I When Zacharias was burning incense in the temple of the Lord, the whole 

I multitude of the people tvere praying without at the time of incense. But 
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the most beautiful and clear illustration of this important type, is that 
given by John in the following words : “ And another angel came and 
stood at the altar, having a golden censer ; and there was given unto him 
much incense, that he should oiler it, with the prayers of all saints, upon 
the golden altar, which was before the throne. And the smoke of the 
incense, with the prayers of the saints, ascended up before God out of the 
angel’s hand.” Rev. viii. 3, 4. 

The table, with its regular weekly supply of bread, was a type of the rich 
and constant provision that God made for his house, in Jesus Christ, the 
bread of life — the life of the uwrld ; and of his j)rovidential care, wdio fills all 
things with bounteousness. 

The golden candlestick, with its seven lamps, burning pure olive oil, was 
a beautiful and rich type of gospel light ; first held up to the world by the 
types of sacrifice and the ceremonial law ; then by the teaching of the 
prophets, through the medium of inspiration ; and by the ]jreaching of 
Christ, to whom the Spirit was given without measure. The prophet 
styled him, “ the Sun of righteousness he, himself, said, “ I am the 
light of the world and St. John said, “ His countenance was as the sun 
shineth in his strength.” 

The sanctuary, or holy place, was a type of God’s church, or house on 
earth. The boards, covered with gold, pointed out the preciousness and 
real worth of his people, of which his true church is composed ; and the 
cherubim on the curtains, hung all around the sanctuary, represented the 
angels of God guarding his people around on every side, according to that 
promise, “ around all the glory shall be a defence.” Satan said con- 
cerning Job, “ Hast not thou set a hedge about him, and about his house, 
and about all that he hath ?” Conscious of this strong guard, Elisha said 
to his servant, “ Fear not ; for they that be with us are more than they that 
be with them. And Elisha prayed and said, Lord, I pray thee open his 
eyes that he may see. And the Lord opened the eyes of the young man, 
and he saw ; and, behold, the mountain was full of horses and chariots of 
fire round about Elisha,” according to those words, “ I will be a wall of 
fire round about” 

The laver at the door vras for the ]ndests to wash in before they went to 
sacrifice at the altar, or entered into the sanctuary, so that they always 
came into the holy place clean, it was typical ol the fotintain ojiened in 
our Lord’s side for sin and uncleanness, in which all must lie washed 
[cleansed] from guilt, before tiiey can enter God’s house, as children of 
his family. The apostle seems to have had his eye on this typical rite, 
when he called its antitype, the new birth, ""the vashi ' fj; (f rei^encrotinn.” 
So does our Lord, when addressing Nicodemus, in these words, “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, except a man be born ol water and ol the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” Not to know this, argued 
great ignorance of the spirit and typical import of the rites and ceremonies 
of the law daily going on in the temple ; and hence there was peculiar point 
in our Lord’s question, “ Art thou a master of Israel, and knowest not 
these things 

The great altar, with its burnt-ofierings, sin-oficrings, meat-offerings, 
drink-offerings, peace-offerings, and all its other sacrifices and various 
services, pointed out Jesus Christ, the one only sacrifice, making atone- 
ment, by his death, for the sins of the vrorld. As the Israelites were not 
suffered to sacrifice on any other altar, so “ there is no other name given 
in heaven, nor among men, whereby we can be saved and, if we reject 
him, “ there remains no other sacrifice for sin.” 

The altar was the most important part about the Tabernacle ; because, 
being an altar most hulii, it had the same degree of sanctity as the 7 nosf holy 
j)lace, or holy of holies ; and whatever touched it became lioly, or sanctified 
to sacred use. When the people brought any oftering or gift to the sanc- 
tuary, so long as they kept it in their own possession, they might, if they 
pleased, take it back ; but when they placed it on the altar, wdiich was 
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the custom, the moment it touched that instrument it became sanctified 
property : and they could not take it away for their own use ; but it was 
reserved for the use of the sanctuary, whether it was a basket of fruit, 
a vessel of wine, corn, oil, or any other thing which might be legally pre- 
sented. Our Lord’s words have a pointed reference to this important 
property of the altar, when he asks, “ Whether is greater ; the gift, or 
the altar Avhich sanctiheth the gift ?” When Korah and his company set 
their censers on the altar to fill them with fire, they became sanctified, 
and could not be taken away for common use, but were beaten into broad 
plates for the altar, because they were holy. 'J’his also shows the reason 
why persons, on certain occasions, ran and took hold of the horns of the 
altar, as a sanctuary from danger, as Joab and others. 

The altar was the most important place in all Israel; for it was — so to 
speak — the place of meeting, for the purpose of making peace between 
Clod, the offended Majesty of heaven, and man, his offending creature. 
For a stranger to have invaded the priest’s office at the altar, in the sanc- 
tuary, or in the holy of holies, would have been death ; and even the sons 
of Aaron themselves could not legally perform this service, until regularly 
inducted into their office by certain prescribed sacrifices, washings, and 
rites, performed at the altar and laver; after which, they might safely and 
acceptably ajjproach the altar, and enter the sanctuary to burn incense, 
order the light, and eat of the holy things. And, as the priests could not 
approach the mercy-seat but through the m.edium of the altar, so says 
Jesus, “No man cometh unto the Father, but by me.” Aaron and his 
sons were installed into the priest’s office by vrashing, by unction, and by 
sacrifice, at which time they were clothed with linen garments ; and, when 
Ave believe on Christ at the altar, w'ash away our sins in his blood at the 
laver, we are at the same time clothed with the robe of righteousness, and 
anointed with the Holy Spirit, as they \vere clothed with linen garments, 
and anointed with the'holy ointment ; and, having thus received the spirit 
of sons, which is the spirit of adoption, w'e become children of God by 
adoption and grace ; and, in virtue of our adoption and sonship through 
faith, have as legal a right to approach God by prayer, and claim the pri- 
vileges of his house as our father, as the consecrated priests had to serve 
at the altar, offer the incense, and order the light in the sanctuary, or eat 
of the shew-bread. 

As the altar sanctified every gift, so, whatever is offered to God, through 
faith in Christ, is acceptable:* even a cup of cold water given to a disciple, 
in the name of a disciple, shall not lose its rew^ard. 

The hanging of the court w^as the line of separation betw'een the Taber- 
nacle, or tent of the congregation, and the camp of Israel. Its Christian 
antitype is, “Come out from among them, and be ye separate, and touch not 
the unclean thing ; and I will receive you, saith the Lord. — Put aw^ay the 
evil of your doings : cease to do evil, learn to do w'ell. — Repent, and believe 
the gospel.” 

The unction, with the holy ointment, of the Tabernacle and all its 
parts, from the testimony in the ark to the great altar in the court, and of 
Aaron and his sons to the priest’s office, pointed out not only a connexion, 
but a regular communication going on, between every part. 

The holy ointment w'as a type of the Holy Spirit ; and the anointing of 
the Tabernacle at its dedication, and the cloud descending and filling the 
place, w'as typical of the Holy Ghost descending in a bodily shape, like a 
dove, and lighting upon our Lord at his baptism, wdien the voice from 
heaven said, “ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 

^ITie fire wffiich“ consumed the sacrifices on the altar "was the symbol of 
Jehovah, as a God of justice, demanding the life of the sinner ; but, through 
faith in Christ, acce})ting in its stead, the life of the substituted victim. 
The blood w'as sprinkled upon, and poured under, the altar ; and, as the 
blood is the life, when the fat and vital parts w^ere burnt and consumed on the 
altar, where the blood w’as sprinkled and poured out, the life of the victim 
w'as considered as ascending up to heaven in the cloud of smoke. 
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The apostle seems to have had this in view when he said, “ Our God is 
^ consuming fire for, we should bear in mind, that the fire on the altar 
in the court, was of the same nature as the shekina, or glorj/, in the holy of 
holies ; for it came out from before the Lord, and consumed the burnt- 
offering, and the fat upon the altar. Lev. ix. 24 ; and from that time the 
priests kept it constantly burning, night and day; and it was death to use 
any common or strange fire, after this time, in the service of the Tabernacle, 
as we may see in the case of Nadab and Abihu, 

The incense on the golden altar was burnt, and the lamps lighted, with 
this sacred fire ; and thus the lambient fiery g/y? // between the cherubim, 
in the holy of holies, was the symbol of Jehovah as a God of mercy. The 
fire on the great altar was his symbol as a God of justice : the fire on the 
golden altar, burning incense, was his symbol as a God of justice satisfied 
at the great altar, and pleading for mercy on the sinner before the throne, 
or mercy-seat; or, in other words, showing how he can be just and the 
justifier of him who belie veth in Jesus : for, as the sacred fire which had 
consumed the sacrifice on the brazen altar in the court, forced up a cloud 
of incense from off the golden altar in the sanctuary, which filled the place, 
and penetrated within the veil, before the mercy-seat, so, even justice itself, 
yea, the justice of God, urges or forces up the prayer that is offered for mercy 
through faith in the name of Jesus, who has satisfied its demands at the altar. 

The fire burning in the lamps was the symbol of God reconciled through 
Christ, enlightening and offering life to the world by the Gospel. The 
light from the golden candlestick, was a type of the light derived from 
God’s word, which is often compared to fire. The seven lamps were not 
only lighted with the sacred fire, but burnt the same sort of oil which 
had anointed the testimony in the most holy place, the incense altar and 
candlestick in the sanctuary, and the altar of sacrifice in the court from 
whence the fire was taken ; so that the light in the candlestick must be con- 
sidered as coming from the word oj' ihe testimonj/, teaching love to Gud and 
luv to wan. 

The testimony and candlestick being both anointed with the holy oint- 
ment, which was typical of the Holy Spirit, and the same oil being burnt 
by the sacred fire in the lamps, is a beautiful symbolic representation of 
the light given out to the world by the word of the testimony in the ark, 
through the medium of inspiration in the prophets, who held up that hea- 
venly light, as the golden candlestick held up the pure light of the holy 
oil which fed the sacred fire in the seven golden lamps : and the true 
typical meaning of these symbols appears to be. The Word of the testimony 
in the ark as the source, the seven burning lamps the emanation, of light. 
In other words, to carry the type up to the antitype : Jesus Christ, the 
true witness in the ark ; the revealed word of God, the light in the candle- 
stick. And again : The Word by whom all things were made, which in 
the beginning was with God ; made flesh and dwelling among us, the true 
light that lighteneth every man that cometh into the world, in the ark ; 
the same light, through the medium of inspiration, shining forth, held up, 
and enlightening the world, by the law, the prophets, and the preachers of 
the gospel, in the golden candlestick. 

Thus, these things were all typical, and, for the time being, taught, by 
figures, the way and plan of salvation by Jesus Christ. He was pointed 
out on the brazen altar, as the great atoning sacrifice for sin ; in the laver, 
as the fountain opened for sin and uncleanness ; on the golden altar, as 
the sweet incense ; in the candlestick, as the light of the world ; on the 
table, as the bread of life ; in the ark of the testimony, as the faithful and 
true witness, the beginning of the creation of God. The Word, which was 
afterwards made fleshy and tabernacled among us : — and, on the mercy- 
seat, the symbol, or token, of God’s gracious presence, or 

Jehovah on his throne of mercy. All these things, and their various rites 
and ceremonies, combined, through the medium of the holy oil and sacred 
fire, pointed out to the worshippers under that dispensation, God in Christ 
reconciling the world unto Himself. 
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Luke 26. — “ What went ijc out for to see 1 A projthet ? Vea, I say unto you, and 

much more than a prophet." 

The character of John the Baptist, personal and prophetic, possesses no 
ordinary degree of interest. His addresses must have been delivered with 
inconceivable energy, to have brought as it were a whole nation to repent- 
ance, and compelled all Judea and the region round about Jordan to come 
to his baptism. His unsparing fidelity was perhaps never equalled, except 
by his great prototype, the projdiet Elijah. Not content with any partial 
reformation, he laid the axe at the root of the tree, and reproved alike the 
rulers and all ranks among the people. Herod the king, offended with his 
fidelity, cast him into prison, intending to temporise with him as circum- 
stances might require. He was afraid to put him to death, because all 
men esteemed John as a holy man and a prophet. At length he did it to 
oblige a courtier, but with feelings of regret, followed with horror and 
alarm. 

The great disinterestedness of this heaven-inspired messenger is sin- 
gularly prominent. When asked whether he were the Christ, what is his 
reply ? I am not that light, but am sent to bear witness of that light. On 
all occasions he turns the attention of the people from himself, and directs 
them to the Saviour, saying, “ Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sin of the world !” \\ hen Jesus came to his baj)tism, he was filled 

Avith reverence and awe. 1 have need to be ba])tised of thee : and comest 
thou to me ? The highest honour to which he aspired was that of being a 
voice crying in the wildernes. Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
his paths straight.. Fie considered himself as a mere sound, which 
evaporates in the air ; all his dignity and worth were referable to the im- 
portance of the message he had to deliver. 

As a prophetic character, John was unquestionably the greatest of all 
who had hitherto aj)j)eared. He was not only a jn’ophet,^ “ but much more 
than a prophet.” Others had foretold the coming of Christ, but to him 
was reserved the distinguished honour of being his immediaie forerunner, 
of ushering him into the world, and sounding the herald s trumpet on his 
approach. Former prophets liad pointed to him obscuielj, and had 
anticipated his coming; but John directed mankind to him as the object 
of present sight and vision, and brings him forth as the true light to 
illuminate the universe. No other prophet ever spoke so cleauy on the 
doctrine of atonement, on the way of salvation by faith in the Redeemer, 
and the great designs of his incarnation. On all these points he was 
greatly in advance, not only of all the inspired messengers who preceded 
him, but of those who followed after, even the Disciples themselves, until 
the descent of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost. Having stood so 
near to the Son of God, he took a larger portion of that radiance which 
was reflected on more distant objects, and became at once a burning 

and a shining light.” , , r 

Though not favoured in the present day with the living instructions of 
inspired men, we have reason to be thankful for the light aflqrded, oi e 
means of grace, and the instruments employed in the dissemination of the 
Gospel. The ministry of John, was the thunder, the lightning, and the 
storm, which was to precede the still small voice of the Spin ® 

doctrine which was to descend like the rain and the dew upon t le en er 
herb, and as showers upon the grass. The habits, the manners, the aus e- 
rity of John the Baptist, were all adapted to form the character he was 
destined to sustain, and to enforce with tenfold energy the message he 
had to deliver to the Jewish people. Striking, indeed, was the contrast 
between the forerunner and him who was meek and lovvly in heart, and 
who was neither to strive, nor cry, nor cause his voice to be heard in the 
streets ; yet each was admirably adapted to the high and peculiar station 

he was intended to occupy. 
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We have reason, also, to admire the wisdom and mercy of God, in the 
diversified means employed in bringing sinners to repentance and the 
knowledge of the truth. How often he changes his voice, alters his dis- 
pensation, and accommodates himself to the weaknesses and necessities of 
his sinful and erring creatures ; now speaking with terrible majesty, then 
with lovingkindness and tender mercy ; now commanding the ministration 
of death to be proclaimed, and then the ministration of peace and recon- 
ciliation. Under such a discipline, what are the effects produced on our 
minds ? Do we still remain strangers to God, insensible to the attractions 
of his love, and the rebukes of his justice ? Are we still blind to the 
intrinsic excellence of his word, unaffected with the unspeakable gift of 
his beloved Son, and the promise of his Holy Spirit, to help our infirmities, 
to teach us how to pray, and work in us all the good pleasure of his good- 
ness and the work of faith with power. Let us remember that no higher 
communication awaits us. In these last days, God hath spoken to us by 
his Son, and is now speaking to us from heaven ; but it is the last time, 
his final message. And is this nothing to us ! 

Let believers reflect with gratitude and humility, that, nothwithstanding 
the eminence ascribed to the character and office of John the Baptist as a 
prophet, and more than a prophet, our Saviour has declared the least in 
the kingdom of God to be greater than he. Our privileges are of a higher 
order, and our advantages for cultivating the spirituality of religion are 
superior to his. John was the friend of the bridegroom, and his joy was 
fulfilled in hearing, at a distance, the bridegroom’s voice. We are the 
children of the bride-chamber, and dwell in his palaces of love and joy. 
John lived in the twilight of the gospel-day ; we, in its meridian splendour: 
on us, therefore, it is incumbent to exemplify all those transcendent virtues 
which correspond with the j)re-eminent glory of the Christian dispensation. 



HINTS FOR AITERTHOUGHT. 

1 . 

The round of the Heart is, after all, but a narrow one. One or two 
Feelings, and not many more opinions, make up the amount of what we 
think and brood over. We sometimes fancy ourselves escaping into un- 
known and unbounded tracts ; but we soon find them to have been often 
trodden by others, whilst they soon become worse than familiar to our- 
selves. We take refuge in change — sudden transitions or endless repeti- 
tions. But all is vain — we must come home again. Our Heaven.or Hell is 
within — soon seen — known — felt. Rich and poor are both alike in this— 
neither can go away from himself, or call in friend to his aid. Thou must 
be either wretched or happy in Thyself — in Thyself alone. 

II. 

Every man is to God what Adam was. Kinship and fellowship disappear 
in the sight of God. Fatherhood and brotherhood are but the outward — 
the accidental Estates of human nature. As man, each one stands out 
— apart and aloof from every one else ; wrought upon by, and himself 
working with, other Beings, either to good or evil. To thy vtni — thy only 
Master, thou must stand or fall now and hereafter. 

HI. 

Some men have a strange Power to charm. Without meaning to pre- 
engage, to woo or win, they accomplish at once what another has long 
tried to do, but tried in vain. Unwitting of any bent or wish to love them 
— nay, often in spite of vows and much struggling against the rising feel- 
ing, it bears us onward and away, as by some hidden force, that may nei- 
ther be gainsaid nor withstood. Canst thou analyse and delineate the 
workings of this Feeling ? Hast thou power to say to it, “ Hitherto shalt 
thou come, but no farther.” 
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IV 

Is there not, after all, some mysterious band or link of union between 
Name and Thing ? Are they not as much and as essentially one as Body 
and Soul? Words are said to be arbitrary signs. We may say so and 
think so, if we please ; but, when we have been taught to feel the ghost or 
soul which gives such Life to the First-W ords, the Root-Sounds, in the 
Tongue or Speech of every Land, we shall then recognise them as the out- 
word body or framework, that everywhere covers mind with matter. 
This something in sound which is not sound, when uttered by the lips of 
man, is the cause of our exquisitely refined and delicate delight, when 
listening to the tones of eloquence and music. The sight and sound of 
words then becomes lovely as the human face divine. W^e are sweetly 
minded of what is within. 

V. 

The world has nov/ rolled round for some six thousand years, with an 
unfailing stock of thinkingBeingsupon it— interchanging their opinions dur- 
ing life, and then handing down the result of their study and experience to a 
rising generation, who have gone on re-modelling and carrying forward this 
store^of Thought— and so has every succeeding generation likewise done. 
There are now about a thousand millions of us on the earth — and yet, with all 
this helping and being helped, telling and being told, to say nothing of our 
own individual Powers so much boasted of, what does any one really know 
—what indeed can we know? But little, and that little, very imperfectly. 
'I'liere is however, without doubt, something like this principle of accumu- 
lative interest on deposited knowdedge. And though the ratio be but a 
small one, the patrimonial Estate continues to improve uj)on the whole ; and 
those who step into possession to-day may, if they will, be somewhat richer 
than those who relinquished their possession yesterday. There is a greater 
amount of available knowledge, wisdom, and goodness in the world now, 
than there ever was before. AVho can foretell what the End will be r 

\T. 

In the great Mediatorial Scheme, the Jews, as a People, had no more irn- 
mediate or personal interest, than had the natural progenitors of our Lord’s 
Body. The whole series of the divine arrangements was a series of means. 
'I’he Hebrews were employed to bring about this End, irrespectively of 
themselves, as each one stood individually responsible to God. The entire 
train of circumstances connected with the accomplishment of the V ork of 
Redemption must be overlooked, or taken out of our view, in making our 
estimate of man’s accountability and God’s dealings 'vith him for good, 
God is in Christ reconciling the world unto himself. T'his is the Truth in 
Jesus from the beginning, and will be to the end ; for with God is no respect 
of Persons. “ Knowing Christ after the Flesh,” is the great sin of mere 
nominal— national Christianity. 

vn. 

In pleading the necessity of a Divine revelation, we do not confine our- 
selves to that which is written, and has been handed down to us. For ages 
ere this was given, God had spoken — those to whom he spake, could make 
good their claim to attention and faith before those to whom they addressed 
themselves. The patriarchal era needed no written message— the oral one 
was enough. The wants of mankind in those ages were adequately met. 
W hen, however, through the medium of letters, that could be done for the 
whole human race, at once and for ever, independent of the defects and im- 
perfections incident upon all tradition; especially, as the length of life was 
beginning to be abridged, and as a new era, that of letters, was about to 
proceed, then, indeed, at the most fitting time, and by the most efficient 
means, prospectively and provisionally, as well as at the very time, God 
spake unto the world by his servants, the prophets ; and in the Jatter days 
unto us by his Son. Id. 
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AVESLEYAN POLITY. 

The subject of church government is one which has employed the thoughts 
and the pens of eminent men in different periods of the Christian era : much 
has been said — much has been written — and yet, after all, there seems 
little probability of any thing like general agreement upon the question. 
The mystification in which the subject has been enveloped, has caused it 
to be viewed as intricate and embarrassing ; and numbers have concluded, 
that the only way to secure peace and tranquillity of mind was, to let it 
alone altogether. By one party it has been maintained that we have no 
system, or form, of church government in the New Testament ; by another, 
that we have the fullest information upon the subject ; and, by another, 
that the platform, or outlines, or leading principles, of the constitution of 
a Christian church, are clearly laid down by the inspired penmen, but that 
the application of these principles is in a great measure left to the genius 
and peculiar circumstances of the persons of whom the diff erent churches 
are composed. Perhaps the last is nearest the truth ; and, if we admit this, 
we allow at once, that, while all parties hold the doctrines or truths of the 
New Testament, and derive the principles on which their churches are 
founded from this source, they are equally at liberty to judge, under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, of the best means of carrying these 
principles into effect, and of disseminating the truth of Scripture. This 
must be understood, however, with some limitation. The Divine Being has 
not only furnished the principles of church government, but he has given 
examples of the intended mode of their application. He has not only fur- 
nished information, but appointed t\\Q foulishneas of pre achin' f as the means 
of propagating that information throughout the v/orld. He has not only 
given his Son as a sacrifice for the sins of men, but appointed the Lord’s 
Supper a standing ordinance in his church, as a memorial of the fact. He 
has not only provided renewing grace for his fallen creatures, but ap- 
pointed the application of water in baptism, as a symbol, or representation, 
of the sanctifying influence. When, therefore, we speak of the scope left 
for human prudence, in applying the principles, and spreading the truths, 
of the New Testament, we assign to that prudence a very hunible office; 
its scope is very narrow. Nothing is to be added ; nothing diminished ; 
nothing altered ; consequently, here is no room for invention or dogmatism. 
All that is left to human piety and prudence is, the application of these pro- 
visions in such a way, that ev'ery individual, in every circumstance, place, 
and condition, may have his portion of meat in due season. 

But, if the peculiar circumstances of individuals, and churches, are to 
regulate the distribution of the provisions of the master for his household, 
it is clear that a minute acquaintance with these circumstances is indis- 
pensably necessary. Where this is wanting, the duty cannot be properly 
performed. Hence we see the necessity of the pastoral character ; of knowing 
the sheep, and of being known by them ; and are driven to the conclusion , 
that the government and direction of churches, under (xod, belong properly 
to persons whores/r/c always with them, dire, fully acquainted with them, and 
form a part of them. 

This, certainly, is the order of the New Testament, as well as of nature 
and common sense. It is neither Scriptural nor rational to vest the go- 
vernment of a church, or religious society, in a minister who is not resident 
among the flock, and intimately acquainted with the members of which it 
is composed. To assert the contrary, is equal to saying, that the stewards 
of a prince’s household are not so well adapted to discharge the duties of 
their office, as an occasional visiter, at best a partial stranger, would be. 

By turning to the Holy Scriptures, we see the order of the government 
of the Christian church distinctly exhibited. The apostles were sent by 
Christ as special messengers, to preach the gospel ; to prove their mission 
was divine by working miracles ; and to found churches. Their com- 
panions, called Evangelists, were left in charge with the churches, thus 
founded, to take care of them and appoint suitable officers. Titus i. 5. 
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These officers comprised two classes. Bishops or Presbyters, and Deacons. 
The latter were appointed to attend to the secular concerns of the churches, 
assist in distributinsf the elements at the sacrament, and occasionally to 
preach the gospel. The former were appointed for two purposes ; to feed 
the flock, and to take the oversight, or superinfeudcnci/, of it. To instruct 
and govern the flock is the work assigned them in Scripture. These Bishops 
or Presbyters, for both words signify the same persons, are found in the 
plural number in every church. Hence Paul directs Titus to ordain Elders, 
Presbyters or Bishops, in every city. In writing to the church at Philippi, 
the apostle addresses the bishops and deacons. And from Miletus he sent 
to Ephesus, and called the elders, presbyters or bishops, of the church. It 
does not appear that preaching the gosj»el was necessarily a part of the 
work of a New Testament bishop. Let the t lders, bishops, or piahi/ti rs that 
rule u't lL be counted zoorlhii of double honour, cspecialhf ihei/ who labour in the 
word and doctrine. Here are elders mentioned who do not labour in the 
public ministry, as well as those who do. The appointment of these was 
very simple in its manner. The old members of the church are exhorted, 
by Peter, to feed the Jiock, and take the oversight of it ; the young ones to 
submit to them. Thus M'e have bishops made, and put into office, without 
any further trouble. 

The order of church government, as stated in the Scriptures, stands 
thus : — The highest character, under the Lord Jesus Christ, was an apostle. 
His work was to go out into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature : he was purely a missionary. M hen he had founded a 
church, the care of it was committed to other hands, and he went on to 
another place, and again preached Christ as a Saviour. Evangelists were 
his companions and assistants ; sometimes employed in travelling with the 
apostles, or left to take care of newly-formed churches, like Timothyat Ephe- 
sus and Titus at Crete. The former was appointed to preserve some from 
preaching false doctrine ; the latter, to ordain suitable ministers. And 
bishops or presbyters consisted of those who, in consequence of age and 
knowledge, were eligible to instruct and direct the younger members of 
the church. A pious class-leader among the Methodists comes nearer to 
the character and office of a New Testament bishop, than any other character 
in the world. It is a singular fact, that the ordination of Evangelists, 
and the communicating to them of Divine gifts, to fit them for their work, 
were the work of these bishops or elders. 1 Tim. iy. 14. 

The government of the Christian church, then, in the apostolic age, was 
very simple. It resembled the domestic government of an orderly, well- 
directed family : the elders were looked up to by the younger for instruc- 
tion and direction, and paid them reverence and esteem in proportion to 
their deserts. 

This simple but happy state did not continue long. In the consultations 
of the presbyters it was usual for one to preside, for the purpose of keep- 
ing order and decency. This presiding elder was chosen on account of his 
age, piety, and wisdom. He was frequently consulted upon any particular 
question or circumstance ; and deference was paid to his decisions. This 
opened the way for ambitions spirits to climb, and aspire after pre-emi- 
nence. Shortly, what had been conceded as a matter of expediency, was 
claimed as a matter of right. Bishops were made, superior to bishops or 
presbyters in general ; and those, like the Gentiles, soon began to exercise 
authority over their brethren. 

One great means of establishing the power of these bishops, was the 
calling of council, composed of bishops and presbyters ; for the former now 
hrpan to be distinguished from the latter. These councils quickly changed 
the face of the Christian church, and introduced a new order of things. 
The character of ministers was soon absorbed in that of legislators ; and 
that of the humble, laborious servant of the church, in that of its ruler and 
master. The evil continued to grow and spread until the form of the true 
church was nearly lost in the usurpations of the Papacy. 
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An eye-witness of some of these councils, Gregory Nazianzen, says, in 
writing to a friend, “ To tell you plainly, I am determined to fly all con- 
ventions of bishops ; for I never saw a council that ended happily. Instead 
of lessening the mischief, they invariably augment it. The passion for vic- 
tory, and the desire of power, are not to be described in words. One present 
as a judge will more readily catch the infection from others, than be able to 
restrain it in them. For this, I must conclude, that the only security of one’s 
peace and virtue, is in retirement.” How strikingly similar to the description 
of some councils, called Conferences, which have been lately held ! 

Such is the mournful account w’nich we have of these self-constituted 
synods. They have always proved a curse, and not a blessing, to the 
church of Christ. Instead of furnishing e.vemplilications of meekness, 
benevolence, and ]mrity, they have presented scenes of pride, cruelty, and 
corruption ; there being hardly a pollution of doctrine or practice which 
cannot be traced to them. They have been an incubus, a withering curse, 
upon the church of God. Such they have ])roved ; and such they will 
prove, while they possess an unamenable power to e.xercise at pleasure. 

The attention of a large portion of the (’hristian church is at present 
directed to this subject. The Wesleyan Methodists, in consequence of the 
proceedings of their rulers, in Conference assembled, have been awakened 
to its importance. They have recently seen one of their preachers, in fact, 
expelled from the body for maintaining, in several difierent assemblies, that 
Divine declaration, JMif kingdom is nut of' this uxnld ; and another cut oft 
for asserting, that, as Christ claimed the character of Son of God, under the 
terms Jesus and Son of M.\n, which denote liis complex nnhue, as Im- 
MjVNUEL, he must he at least as much entitled to credit, jor Intlh, as the 
murderous Jews and Methodist Conference, tcho both ouree in restricting 
this relation to the Divine nature exclnsivetp They have been surprised at 
the intrigue which has been carried on in relation to the projected college ; 
and which has been lirought to light by Dr. M arren. The waste of money, 
from the Missionary funds, in support of a useless mission, underthesujier- 
intendence of Mr. Cook, in France; and in sending men annually to pre- 
side in the Canada Conference, has also attracted attention, and excited 
strong doubts of the wisdom of the measures adopted by the ruling 
powers in the Conference. The appointment of an individual, whose 
policy has proved a blighting mildew upon ^Methodism in Scotland, to be 
the bishop, or General Superintendent, of the West India Missions, has not 
been in every respect satisfactory. It is well known that the pecuniary em- 
barrassments of this gentleman, for several years, have been pressing ; and, 
whether the suspicion be founded or unfounded, it certainly has been 
whispered, that the appointment is intended to place an insuivent ikbtor at 
a convenient distance Jroin trunblesotnc creditors. Whether this be true 
or untrue, it does not argue much jirudence to send a man to one of the 
fairest sections of missionary enterprise, whose conduct has already proved 
so inauspicious. Not to insist upon particular circumstances, while the 
remembrance of the dreadful business at Leeds, in which a thousand 
members of the church of Christ were cut oft’, for no other reason than 
wishing their preachers not to violate the laws of Methodism, continues — 
while the cases of Derby, Truro, Ashton, Oldham, Newcastle, and Gates- 
head, dwell upon the minds of the members of the Wesleyan body, and no 
symptoms of repentance appear in the perpetrators, there cannot be peace. 
So long as the proceedings of District Meetings and (’onferences are 
described by eye and ear witnesses in public meetings, and in various pub- 
lications, as bearing more affinity to pot-house riots than to what might 
reasonably be expected from an assembly of divines, so long will the people 
fail to respect the character of their ministers, and to repose confidence in 
the integrity of their decisions. 

What, then, is to be done ? Is an anti-christian power, as popish in its 
character and w'orking as ever existed at Rome, to continue ? Must 
Methodism — one of the most kind and benevolent institutions raised up by 
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God to bless a sinful world — perish under the incubus of priestly intole- 
rance, which disgraces its name and cramps its energies ? \ on that are 

indebted to Methodism, answer this question. God has given you the 
power to prevent this, he calls you to do this ; neglect it, and you are not 
guiltless in his sight. Men and brethren, a\vake— quit yourselves like men. 
You may yet save the Connexion, and send it down to posterity, a blessing 
to your children, and a growing blessing to the world. Disclaiming the 
character of a dictator, permit me to suggest to your consideration the 

following remarks : — . ... r 

It will not be denied that the evils complained of originate in the tact, 
that the preachers claim exclusively the lea'islative power; and not only so, 
but, either by finesse or force, they manage in many instances to exercise 
the executive also. 4'hus they make laws for you, but break them them, 
selves at pleasure. They profess to have given up the executive into \oui 
hands ; and vet you must be mere puppets, moving as directed by them, 
or they take the execution of law into their own hands, and act exactly as 
they please. You are Christians as well as Methodists. M hatever respect, 
then, you may have for your preachers, you cannot but feel much more for 
the authority of Christ and his Ajiostles. However important the Minutes 
of Conference, you must attach vwre importance to the New Testament. 
Let us, then, look for a moment at these assumptions of power on the part 
t)f your ministers, in the light of the Holy Scriptures. 

It will never be pretended that C^hrist taught his disciples to assume such 
a dominion over his church, as is exercised over the Connexion by the 
Methodist Conference. 8o far from this, he used every means to check 
their ambitious inclinations. Are they disputing by the way, which shall 
be the greatest ? On coming to the end of the journey he questions them, 
and tells them, Ij uiiy man desire to be the the same shall be last of ally 

and servant of all. To humble them effectually. He culled a little child tinUf 
him, and set him in the midst of them, and said, Verily I say unto yoUy 
except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdo'mof heaven. Whosoever, therefore, shall humble himself as this little 
child, the same is yreatcst in the kingdom of heaven. 

On the affecting occasion when he took bread, and gave thanks, and 
distributed it among his disciples as an emblem of his broken body, they 
again began to dispute among themselves which should be greatest. He* 
then silenced them by saying. The kings of the Gentiles exercise lordshif» 
over them ; and they that exercise authority upon them are called benefactors. 
But ye shall not he so : but he that is greatest among you, let him be us the 
younger ; and he that is chief, as he that serveth. 

These important injunctions were understood by his disciples, and re- 
duced to practice. After their Lord was ascended to heaven, the Spirit 
poured out, and the Christian church founded, they proved by their con- 
duct that these lessons had not been thrown away upon them. They did 
not usurp dominion over the members of their churches. T.hey did not act 
the part of legislators, as their successors have presurned to do. They de- 
clared that they had not dominion over the faith of their converts, but were 
helpers of their joy, and their servants for Christ’s sake. They claimed no 
power to dictate articles of faith, and rules of practice, which Cod had 
not enjoined. In assembling for the purpose of regulating the spiritual or 
temporal affairs of churches, they associated the societies with them, and 
acted only with their concurrence. Is an apostle to be chosen to fill up the 
place of Judas ? the choice is in the hundred ana twenty disciples. Acts i.. 
15 — 2(>. Are deacons to be appointed to manage the temporalities of the 
church ? the choice is in the ichole multitude. Chap. vi. 5. Is the ques- 
tion, whether the Gentiles must submit to circumcision, to be determined ? 
we read. Then pleased it the apostles and elders, with the whole church,. 
to send chosen men of their own company to Antioch, icitk Faul and Barnabas r 
namely, Judas, surnamed Barsabas, and Silas, chief men among the brethren ,*■ 
and they irrote letters by them after this manner : — The apostles, and elders,, 
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and brethren^ send greeting unto the brethren which are of the Gentiles in An- 
tioch^ and Si/ria, and Cilicia. Chap. xiv. 22, 23. Is an incestuous person 
II to be excluded from church-membership at Corinth ? it is to be done in 

the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, when ye are gathered together, and my 
spirit with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ. Is the offender, upon re- 
pentance, to be restored ? he engages to concur in their decision : To whom 
ye forgive any thing, I forgive also. The power to expel the transgressor, and 
also to restore him, was lodged in the congregation : they are called upon to 
exercise that power, and the apostle promises his concurrence in their de- 
terminations. 1 Cor. V. 4 ; 2 Cor. ii. (>, 10. Are the unruly to be warned, 
and the neglecters of divine injunctions to be disowned by the church ? 

I the brethren are besought and exhorted to attend to these matters. 1 Thess. 

! V. 14 ; 2 Thess. iii. 14. Is Titus appointed to be the bearer of relief to the 

j brethren at Jerusalem ? he was chosen of the churches for this purpose. In 

I fact, while those days of primitive simplicity lasted, there were no meetings 

! held to consult the welfare, or to regulate the churches, but which were 

j open to the whole congregations. The congregations not only attended 

' these meetings, but were consulted in every emergency, and upon every 

i important question : without them, even apostles would do nothing. 

I I This state of things continued till nearly the middle of the third^century, 

jii in some parts of the Christian church. In the time of Cyprian, when the 

|i| congregations were grown large, and could not all conveniently assemble 

; altogether in one deliberativ^e assembly, it was the custom of the bishop, 

presbyters, and deacons, to assemble for inquiry and consultation. When 
I; the meeting was over, the whole congregation belonging to the church was 

ji; called together, and the result of their consultations was submitted for 

(■j approval or disapproval ; for, without the consent of the congregation, no 

ijl judgment could regularly be put into execution. 

;:1 We may now see the causes of disquietude in the Wesleyan-Methodist s 

ji; Connexion. There is some little respect for Divine authority in the hearts 

ij, of some members in that body. These persons cannot help seeing, that 

' the practice of sitting in leaders’ meetings, quarterly meetings, district 

meetings, and conferences, with closed doors, is. First, In opposition to 
the usages of antiquity. No such thing existed in the primitive church. 

It was the custom of that church to court observation, and not to shun it. 

Its practices ^vould bear daylight. Second, That the claiming of legislative 
power by ministers, without consulting the judgment and feelings of their 
people, has no countenance from the apostles : they never did it ; they | 

disowned it in toto. Yet to such a claim inspired apostles must surelv, of all I 

men in the world, have been first entitled. As to the idle pother about the Sep- ' 

tember Quarterly Meeting having a right to question the propriety of an enact- 
ment of Conference, it is farcical. Not a Superintendent in the Connexion 
durst for his life sufter any thing to be mooted in a Quarterly Meeting, that 
would prove oifensive to the ruling party in Conference ; and, without his suf- 
ferance, every thing is illegal. Third, That the dictation assumed by Conference, 
of articles of faith and modes of worship, and the mode of enforcing them, 
are prohibited by Christ himself. He allows no chief \n his church, but 
the most humble, laborious, and useful sc/ rwn.f ; no authority but his own — 

Teaching them to do all things that 1 have commanded you : — that is, to teach 
his doctrines and laws, and not their own. But who can reconcile the doc- 
trine of the Test .Jet, or the laws relating to the Saerament, which, with 
numberless others, disgrace the Conference Statute-book, with the doc- 
trines and laws of Christ ? To reflecting minds it is evident, that the Wes- 
leyan-Methodist Conference is, in the above particulars, and many others, 
decidedly at variance with Christ, his apostles, and the primitive church. 

In consequence of these things, many feel uneasy. They know that to 
succiimb to the Conference, is to falter in allegiance to Christ ; and that, 
just in proportion as they seek to please and support men who are so 
strikingly at variance with the Holy Scriptures, they cease to be the ser- 
vants of Christ. These unhappy men are viewed by their spiritual rulers 
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I with cpntempt and aversion. They are considered disturbers of the peace 

f of society, agitators of the church of God, and persons as much to be 

1 ^ avoided as the plague ; and many of them being miserable where they 

are at present, and not possessing resolution to break the cords by which 
they are held, are really in a situation which calls for pity, 
i But a house divided against itself cannot stand ; and the Methodist Con- 

f ference must undergo such a change as will bring it nearer to the 

Testament platform, or it will soon fall to pieces. It is not built 
\ foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Chiist being the chief cor- 

r ner-stone. It is built too much upon expediency and human policy ; and 

! some of its rulers betray such a reckless disregard of the truth of God, of 

t the authority of his Son, of the example of the apostles and their succes- 

' sors, and of the welfare of immortal souls, whorn they wantonly cut oft 

from the church of God, and consign to the empire of darkness without 
remorse or pity, that some have been led to conclude that it cannot con- 
tinue long. The question, therefore, is a serious one : Is it jiossible to 

reform the Conference, and save the tonnexionfrom d<st7uction/ 

But here we meet an objection. It is said that, in Independent churches, 
re'>‘ulations may be made by popular suffrage but that this cannot be ^ in a 
Connect ion so widely extended as that of the M esleyans. Ihis is admitted. 
But what cannot be done in person, may be done b) prox} , by represer^ 
ration. The question then is. How did the apostolic and primitive church 
act under such circumstances ? By turning to Acts xv. 2, we see at once 
that the representative system v’as adopted. The brethren, that is the 
church, at Antioch, wanted to confer with the apostles and church at Jeru- 
salem. They could not attend in person. T/ie^, therefore, determined that 
Vunl and Barnabas, and certain others of them, should uo up to Jerusalem wito 
the apostles and elders about this matter. And ^losheiin informs us, that, 
i when councils first became customary, the bishops considered themselves the 

i representatives of their people, and felt bound to act according to the^ wishes. 

\ Here, then, we’ have the sanction of antiquity and Scripture for the repre- 

^ sentative system, and see the wav clear before us. 

[ Let, then, the Wesleyan Methodists lay aside the trammels of their rulers, 

and each Society, with its preachers, manage its internal concerns, as did 
I the apostolic churches. Let not Leaders’ Meetings be close boroughs any 

^ lon*Ter. Let such members attend as choose, while they demean themselves, 

^ the followers of Glirist ouiiht. l^et the Leaders, in tho.'^e meetings, con- 

sider themselves the representatives of their people, and act accoidinglj . 
L'=“t the Quarterly Meetings, in Avhich the concerns of a whole Circuit, com- 
posed of several Societies, become the subjects of deliberation, consist of repre- 
sentatives, chosen bv ballot by the respective Societies from vhich they 
' come, and the preachers upon that f’ircuit. l.et none be allowed a vote, 

' but those who are deputed by their brethren to represent their wishes. Let 

the District ^leetings be composed of an equal number of jireachers and 
])eo])le, freelv chosen by the re*presentatives of the people at the Quarterly 
$ Meetings ; and let them' not be afraid to let their friends, if they think well, 

^ Avitness their jiroceedincjs. Let the Conference be made up in the same 

* Avav, and conducted in the same open manner. Let not any preacher attend 

it except in such special cases as shall justify the breach of custom, but 
those who, like their lay brethren, are voted by the Societies, or those Avho 
rcpre.sra/ them. Thev must not think this hard! Paul and Barnabas at- 
tended the Conference at Jerusalem, because the church at Jntioch so 
determined ; and, if it was not derogatory to the dignity and comfort of 
inspired apostles to be chosen by their brethren, it cannot be so to Metho- 
dist Preachers. Let the committee for stationing the preachers, be voted 
by ballot; and no preacher be appointed to a Circuit Avithout consulting the 
representatives of that Circuit, and securing their approbation. Let all 
other committees be chosen in a similar AA^ay, and consist alternately of a 
majority of preachers and people. Instead of denouncing as treacherous 
: and vile those who faithfully report the proceedings of their Conferences 
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and District Meetings, let them act so as to be able to challenge inspec- 
tion ; and no longer identify themselves with those, of whom it is 
a shame even to speak of those things which are done of them in 
secret. Adopt this Scriptural system, and the evils of Methodism 
will soon be healed. Lay open the secrets of the prison-house, and 
the abuses of the system will soon die away. 

But it will be said, the thing is impossible ; however pleasing the theory 
may appear, it will never work. This is decidedly untrue : the system does 
exist ; it does work ; and it does work well. It exists in the New Connexion 
of Methodists ; it works in that Connexion; and it works so welf that, for 
the last ten years^ the New Connexion has been increasing one- third more 
rapidly than the Old. This is not all ; there is mutual confidence between 
preachers and people. We do not hear one party prating about inherent rights 
and the power of Conference ; and the other expressing disgust, distrust, and 
a consciousness of oppression. We do not find in it that offspring of hell — 
a Test Act, enjoining subscription to a doctrine which, as the makers of the 
Act explain it, makes God a liar, and brands his dying Son with error and 
blasphemy. We do not find in it anything answering to the intrigue and 
falsehood brought to light in Dr. Warren’s exposure of the College trick. 
AVe do not find hundreds of pounds thrown away every year in sending men 
to the Canadas, for the purpose of doing nothing; while the confidence of 
the public is abused by men who tell them that the money they subscribe 
is e.xpended solely in the spread of the Gospel. Things of this kind do not 
exist in the New Connexion : they cannot exist there. AVell, then, does 
not this body, in the constitution of its government, exhibit a model for 
you? Would it not be beneficial to Methodism to reform it, by ])utting 
away its abuses ; and to remodel it, by bringing it up to a resemblance of 
the New Connexion ? AVe will go farther : will anything short of this save it 
from utter destruction ? Can you deny that in certain of its doctrines, and 
sev^eral parts of its practice, the Conference has placed itself in furious 
opposition to the Holy Scriptures ? A’ou cannot. AA^ell, then, the case is 
clear ; it must be mended, or ended. If there be truth in Scripture, and 
faithfulness in God, he will not, he cannot spare the men who are laying 
his heritage waste. And when he enters into judgment with them, will he not 
punish those who are their abettors ? But who are these r The men who 
support them, who supply them with funds. 'Iliey are the abettors of this 
tyranny — the helpers of this iniquity : every farthing they contribute to their 
support is a premium upon vice ; the wages of iniquity, and the means of 
making the workers of mischief triumph. You object, and say, AA'e cannot 
help it. You can help it. Keep your money in your pockets six months only, 
and you will be vrelcome to reform to any extent you please. The power to 
effect this desirable change is yours ; the means to bring it about speedily, 
are in your hands ; your duty to God and to Methodism requires you to use 
this power, to employ these means, and do the work at once. Remember 
who has said, “ lie that is not forme, is against The Conference has 

put itself in opposition to your Lord and Saviour. Countenance it in 
this, and he will disown you. But you say, AA"e have no hope of a reform. 
Really ! So you believe the case is without remedy ; and yet you resolve to 
abide by these men, whose case, you say, is desperate. AA'ell, then you 
will perish with them ; and this, too, by your own choice ! For the sake of 
God, of Christ, and of your own souls, awake from the snare of the devil ; 
act the part of men ; either reform the Old Conference effectually and 
speedily, or unite with the New Connexion. You object, and say, AVe shall 
lose our chapels, for we have made them over to Conference. Pray w/mt 
is Conference in lav/ r nothing ! I ! U’/io is Conference in law ? nobody ! ! ! 
So you have given your chapels to nothing! t ! and made them the property 
of nobody ! ! ! For the sake of common sense, be cheated no longer ; 
take your chapels with you. They belong to no one, under God, but those 
who contributed to the building and support of them ; and the Conference 
never did that. Awake, then, arise ; or, be for ever fallen I 
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LETTERS TO LOCAL PREACHERS.— LETTER III. 

AMiat are your feelings, my readers, I know not ; but, for my part, I do 
not regret the interval which has elapsed since the a])pearance of my last 
letter. 

In the mean time, the reputation of your late fellow-labourer, Samuel 
Drew, has been assailed from a quarter from which his friends had a right 
to expect very different treatment for him ; though the indulgence of such 
an expectation would have bespoken a more intimate knowledge of the 
assailed than of the assailants. The manliness of his character, his down- 
^ right uprightness, his single-mindedness, his abhorrence of concealment 

f and all sorts of intrigue and double-dealing, the unquestioned and unques- 

■' tionable cleanness of his hands as a public man and as a member of the 

republic of letters — these qualities, with many others such like, by which 
he was adorned and dignified, ought to have secured him the good word at 
s least of a publication professedly conducted on religious principles. That 

. in one such instance they did not, affords a lamentable proof that the name 

I of Christianity is sometimes used as a cloak for purposes that are any thing 

y but Christian ; for any thing but Christian must all those purposes be 

with which virtuous conduct and virtuous principles are not compatible ; 
or, which is pretty nearly the same thing, with which the ascription of 
praise to such principles and such conduct is not compatible. But not 
only did the editor of the lVesia/an-Mctho(/ist Magazine deny to Mr. Drew 
the commendation which was his due (and it was impossible to speak of 
him in the simplest forms of truth without commending him) : he also laid 
many things to his charge of which he was wholly innocent, as of what 
^ that men circumstanced like him are liable to do, being wrong, was he not 

innocent ? This, however, was owing to the necessity of the case, as much 
[ as to the mnlus tininim of his cowardly and treacherous assailant; for how 

was it possible to speak ill of one of whom nothing but good could with truth 
be spoken, without calumniating him ? Integrit y and purity of life would be 
I worth cultivating, if their cultivation could not be urged by any motive but 

; this, that they become an impenetrable panoply to the conscious possessor 

I of them. Nor, after death, is the reputation of the good without this de- 

^ fence. It is not sufficient to justify a man, tliough the poet feigned it to 

be, in braving the horrors and the dangers of the natural world : it w'ill 
not preserve him from the fangs of the tiger, nor, like a ministering angel, 
bear him up in its hands, lest at any time he dash his foot against a stone ; 
but it is sufficient to protect him from all moral injury: and, in this sense, 
neither Mr. Drew for himself, nor his friends for him, need fear the arrows 
! of the Parthian. They may smite, but they cannot pierce his triple armour, 

from which they will fall pointless and harmless to the ground. The ex- -- 
periment has been tried and it has failed, signally failed, to the everlasting 
honour of the assailed, and to the not less lasting disgrace of the assail- 
ants. Nay, Mr. Drew, instead of suffering, has benefited from the at- 
j tack ; or, rather, as, in strictness of speech, he is equally beyond the reach 

I of benefit and of injury, of praise and of censure, we, you and 1, my dear 

r brethren, and all who have learned to venerate his name and bless his 

memory, have reaped the benefit which has accrued from an assault con- 
f ceived (God knows) and committed in no beneficence of spirit. Some of the 

t most fragrant herbs yield not up their sweetest savour except they be much 

I bruised; and, most assuredly, the immediate and principal effect of the 

t ferocious set which has been made upon the memory of Mr. Drew has been 

to heighten and extend the savour of his name. 

It is a conviction of this fact which reconciles me to the delay in the ap- 
pearance of this letter, whose claim to your attention is, that it is founded 
upon the character and the opinions of the tried, the tested, the weighed, 
the maligned, but still the fair — and still the far — famed Samuel Drew. 

^ With what credit to himself, with what profit to his fellow-men, and 

I with what glory to God, Mr. Drew used publicly to discourse upon the 

i VOL. I. NO. VI. X 
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divine attributes, especially as displayed in the grand scheme of human 
redemption, I need not speak in detail. Many of you from personal expe- 
rience, and all of you through the voice of fame, in this case no liar, 
well acquainted with this portion of his valuable labours. \ou know that 
he was not oiilv a workman that needed not to be ashamed, but that he 
was qualified, like the Apostle, to employ great boldness of speech in the 
dischar<re of ministerial functions. He did not preach so frequently as many, 
perhaps most, local preachers do ; but, whenever he did preach, his word 
came emphatically in the demonstration of the Spirit, and in much assur- 
ance. The reason why he did not devote a,ll his Sabbaths to the w'ork ot 
public instruction, is explained in the following passage, which, as well as 
those that will hereafter be quoted, I have extracted from his Lite, as very 
ably and very impartially w'ritten by his son : 

“ ‘ It may be asked,’ observes iMr. Drew, in a short sketch of his early life, which he dic- 
tated to one of his children .iust before his last illness, ‘ as my father ^^^s a serious man, why 
did he not step forth, on my mother’s death, to supply her place? The reason is obvious, 
thoudi bv no means satisfactory. Being employed as a local preacher among the Methodists, 
every Suiidav he was called upon to fulfil his appointments, while the moral and religious ciil- 
ture'of his children was comparatively neglected. This system, of employing persons to 
preach on the Sabbath, who have verv little time to instruct their himihes during the week, 

I consider to be a serious evil, and one that needs especial correction. Such being my tatlier s 
case, it mav naturally be supposed, that any serious impressions resulting from my mothers 
instruction's soon vanislied. I had no one to take me by the hand : and with precept and 

example I was now, in a great measure, iinaccpiainted. ■ . , . • 

“ The moral iniury which Mr. Drew thus sustained, he has more than once pointed out in 
the case of others. That Christians are to love their neighl-ours as the nselves, and to pro- 
mote their welfare, is unquestionable. Nor is it less certain, that lie who possesses a thorough 
and an experimental acipiaiiitance with the truths of religion, and the ability of communi- 
cating them to others, should embrace the opportunities afforded liim ot imparting tins kiiow- 
led<»e. But let him consider well what these opportunities are, and to what extent his duty to 
the^ublic is to take pr- ccdciice of that which he owes to his immediate coniu'Xioiis. Let him 
remember that there are frequently conflicting duties, the relative claims of which it requires 
much thought, and much cd’ tlie Divine guidance,, satisfactorily to determine. Neither should 
he forget the apostolic declaration, ‘ If any provide not for his own, and specially lor those ot 
his own house (instruction as well as food and raiment), he hath denied the faith, and is worse 

than an infidel.’ . „ . .r., • • • i i 

“ The proper government and instruction of his niinily is a Christian parent s tirst duty, and 
can never be superseded. A conviction that this duty is imperatiie, and a ri tolleclion oi the 
injury he sii.stained from his father’s inattention to it,' led Mr. Drew, when his own children 
were growing up. to refuse any appointment, a.s a preachei, that would not leaie him eteyt 
third Sabbath at his entire disposal 

“ The evil which lias occasioned these remarks we do not charge on the M esleyan system 
as a necessary consequence, or a common defect. Yet it is a false iiiovement to which this 
part of the machinery of Methodism is liable, without the constant vigilance of those to whom 
its direction is confided.” 

To the vbole of this passage I solicit the careful and prayerful attention 
of my readers. They ought, in my ojtinion, to consider themselves under 
a great obligation to Mr. Drew’s son for his judicious comment upon his 
father’s text. “ This system (observes the latter) of employing persons to 
preach on the Sabbath, who have very little time to instruct their families 
during the week, I consider to be a serious evil, and one that needs espe- 
cial correction.” From the wording of this sentence, it might be inferred 
that Mr. Drew totally disapproved of men engaged in trade and manual 
labour during six days of the week, ctevoting the seventh to public in- 
struction ; but the explanatory statement of his son shows that this could 
not have been his meaning. To reconcile the precept with the example, 
we must suppose that Mr. Drew thought it allowable, even in tradesmen 
and mechanics, to take upon themselves the duties of local preachers on 
two out of every three Sabbaths. 

But how many of you, my dear readers, are there, who make no such 
reserve as that which painful experience had taught Mr. Drew the pro- 
priety of making 1 Some of you, perhaps, have allowed your zeal to snatch 
the reins out of the hands of your discretion ; but most of you, I do not 
doubt, have by degrees been placed in such circumsta nces, that, if you were 
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to claim one Sabbatli out of three for the discharge of your parental du- 
ties, you would be considered as making a most unconscionable demand, as 
foes to discipline and good order, and perhaps be taunted ^vith having grown 
weary in well-doing, if not insultingly bidden to retire altogether from 
the work. Be this as it may, I think that you cannot but admit ‘^the 
proper government and instruction of his family to be a Christian parent’s 
first duty, and one that can never be superseded.” The light in which I 
have been led to view the connection between parents and their children is 
this, that the^ former are, with respect to the latter, the trustees of the 
Almighty. When he gives a man a son, it is as though he said to him. 
Behold, I commit to thy care a soul destined for an immortal existence : it 
is for thee to train it up in the way in which it should go : upon thee, instru- 
mentally, depends the question whether it shall be sav’^ed or lost. I place 
out of view for this time those parents who have no just ideas respecting 
their responsibilty to the Divine Being, and confine my observations to 
such as know their Master’s will. Can any of these suppose, that, if he 
take no pains — nay, that if he take not constant pains to instruct his children 
in the way of eternal life, and if those children, or any of them, walk not 
in that way, but in the oj^posite direction, God will hold him guiltless of the 
blood of such child or children ? For such a supposition I find no founda- 
tion in Scripture; and, if not there, where? I am not enough of a statist 
to be able to say precisely what portion of those who are born into the 
world, or into that little portion of it in which we dwell, die without at- 
taining the age at which human beings become responsible to God for the 
use of the faculties of mind and body with which he has endowed them; 
but it is notorious that they form a very large portion of mankind. How 
are we to account for so many dying in infancy ? Is there any mode more 
rational than that of supposing that this is a merciful arrangement of 
Dh dne Providence to save his creatures from the personal consequences of 
personal transgressions, and to save careless parents from the guilt of 
being accessory to the damnation of their own offspring, by neglecting to 
give them needful instruction ? Not only is the duty of a parent to in- 
struct his own children, a duty which cannot be superseded by that of 
public instruction ; but the latter can never be efficiently discharged when 
the former is not duly attended to. Many lamentable instances have oc- 
curred in the cases of travelling, or stated, as well as local preachers’ fami- 
lies, in which the jiublic usefulness of the parents has been neutralised by 
the bad examples of their own families — the fruit, it is not unreasonably 
presumed, of parental neglect. What his specimens are to a commercial 
traveller, that should the members of his own family be to the minister of 
Christ. If the representative of a manufacturing house should exhibit 
damaged or imperfect goods, he would obtain but few orders : his patterns 
must be unexceptionable, or he will meet with little success. So it is with 
the ministers of Christ. It must be admitted that a man’s best efforts to 
give his children a religious training sometimes fail ; but, on the other 
hand, the promises of God are very strong, very explicit, and very en- 
couraging, with reference to the training up of children in the way they 
should go ; and, when fruit does not follow sowing, either so speedily or 
so plentifully as we expected, we ought rather to attribute our disappoint- 
ment to the defectiveness of our own exertions, than seem to insinuate a doubt 
of the faithfulness of God, who has pledged himself to the fulfilment of 
every jot and tittle of his word. Sufficient has been said to make it clear 
that Mr. Drew consulted both the requirements of relative duty and his 
usefulness as a public teacher, by reserving one Sabbath out of three for 
the religious instruction of his own children ; and in this I cannot but 
think that he set an example which all persons similarly circumstanced 
would do well to imitate. 

But Mr. Drew’s biographer supplies us with another reason why local 
preachers should beware of preaching too frequently. It will be found in 
the following paragraph : — 
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“ Connected with the origin of Mr. Drew’s metaphysical studies, there is another circum- 
stance in the history of 1788 that demands attention. We liave already seen, that his reli- 
gious convictions led him, in his twenty-first year, to join the Methodists. About the com- 
mencement of his twenty-fourth year, he became a Local Preacher and a Class- Leader. The 
responsible duty of instructing others oi; the all-important subject of religion, necessarily led 
him to exercise his thoughts as a moralist and a divine. He could not olliciate as a public 
teacher, without becoming presently sensible of his own deficiency on many points of ne- 
cessary knowledge. His was not tb.e temper to sit quietly down, and felicitate himself upon 
his ignorance of ‘ vain philosophy.’ While at his shop-bench, liiauy glimpses ol truth 
might attract a momentary attention, and tlien pass away, like a vi.sion, from before 
his eyes. He might have there contented himself with a vague and indistinct appre- 
hension of the truth or faksehood of particular theories; but in his public character he 
would find it absolutely neces.sary to think and e.xamine closely. As a private instructor 
and adviser also, cases of conscience would sometimes come before him, v hich lie would have 
to assist in determining. On some occasions, the individuals under his charge might, perhaps, 
be at a loss how to act ; and it would be his duty to furnish them with rules for their guidance 
Every' class-leader should be a moral philo.sopher, as well as a pious man. AVhere the decision 
lies between duties that are apparently at variance, the most patient exerci.se of thought is 
necessary, to determine the right application of scripture precept. These considerations com- 
bine to show, that the public duties in yvhich Mr. Drew was now engaged, tended to give life, 
vigour, and direction to his mental e.xertions." 

It will be observed, that the preceding remarks are applicable to the 
office of a local preacher in a still more eminent degree than to that of a 
class-leader. My readers know how much it has become the fashion to 
leave entirely, or almost entirely, to local preachers, the country societies, 
which are not to be reached without a degree of exertion that is not agree- 
able to the luxurious habits of modern lfu~crUing preachers. In this view 
of their duties, as, indeed, in any, it is seen to be of importance that local 
preachers should, like Mr. Drew, devote themselves to the cultivation of 
their minds in the knowledge of Scripture verities, that they may, when 
occasions arise, as they often will, be able to detect insidious error, and 
explode it, as well as to inculcate simple and positive truth. Thus to qua- 
lify themselves, and at the same time to give due attention to their paren- 
tal duties, perhaps the great mass of local preachers would find every other 
Sabbath little enough ; for, when it is stated that Mr. Drew reserved one 
out of three only, we ought to remember that he was a man of extraordinary 
powers, and that his secular occupation was one which did not preclude 
meditation upon other subjects. When these suggestions begin to be 
adopted (if I am not over-sanguine in expecting them to be adopted), a very 
loud cry will be raised against those who may adopt them, and those who 
may evince an inclination to do so. It will be broadly insinuated, that 
such persons, having put their hands to the plough, have drawn back, and it 
will be well if it be not added, drawn back to perdition. And if this pro- 
fane cant, for such I have no hesitation in affirming it to be ; indeed, I may 
say that “ I speak advisedly,’^ — if this profane cant, then, prove unsuccess- 
ful, as the enlarged and liberalised state of your views, as a body, ‘tells me 
that it will, other and more insidious means will be employed to check the 
spread of prudence and independence. 

Suppose that, in a given circuit, the greater number of the local preachers 
should be so simple as to follow my advice, and signify to the superinten- 
dent, that, in the next quarterly plan, they wished not to have any appoint- 
ments, excepting on every other Sunday ; the announcement, provided that 
he were “ a thorough-paced Conference-man,” would give him as much sur- 
prise as an earthquake, and excite his ire as much as though some person 
had spit in his face, he would scarcely be able to trust the evidence of his 
eyes and his ears. “ What !” he would exclaim, as one actually did, on a 
recent occasion, ‘‘Is Methodism come to this? Then the cLovy in de- 
parted I* For these men, with all their cunning and plausibility, cannot 
conceal, that, in their opinion, passive obedience and non-resistance, on the 
part of the people to\vards the preachers, is emphatically, pre-eminently, 
peculiarly, “ the glory” of Methodism. Most discerning persons look upon 
you, the local preachers, as that glory, because your labours are voluntary, 
gratuitous, self-denying. But this is not the light in which you are regarded 
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by your soi-disant superiors. They do not even concede you the honours 
that the Roman Catholic hierarchy itself would spontaneously pay to a 
secular clergy, llieir notion of you is, that, you are to be led captive by 
them at their will. They would but be speaking the plain truth as to the 
relation in which they expect you to stand to them, if they adopted the 
words of the Roman centurion, and said, “I am a man under authority, 
having soldiers under me ; and I say to this man. Go, and he goeth ; and to 
another. Come, and he cometh ; and to my servant. Do this, and he doeth it. 
Yes, their notions of discipline are the very antitype of military subordina- 
tion. Thev, indeed, are centurions — “ generals,' colonels, captains, and 
lieutenanjts — they are commissioned officers ; but you, although not quite so 
low as privates* are yet only non-commissioned officers— serjeants it inay 

be— and mi^dit, if it suited your unambitious tempers, console yourselves that 
those corporals, the class-leaders, are in a still lower grade. I appeal to 
yourselves, whether this is an overcharged picture of esleyan-Methodist 
priestly arrogance, confidently anticipating a general “ No ! ’ \V ell, then, 
iust as the colonel of a regiment would receive an intimation from a serjeant, 
that it was his intention for the future to perform only half as much seri ice 
as he had performed in time ]>ast, with equal surprise and^ equal indigna- 
tion, will voiir reverend martinet receive a similar intimation from a lo(^l 
preacher. Rut you must remind him that it is not into a regiment of the 
line that vou have enlisted, but into a regiment of volunteers. He will at- 
tempt to impose upon you, by arguing that the articles of war, the entire 
military code, are as applicable to and as binding on the one as the other. Rut 
you must not allow yourselves to be browbeaten ; there never were such 
thino^s as triangles, and cats-o’-nine-tails, and three hundred lashes, in any 
regiment of volunteers, English or Irish ; and, tell him, there never shall be. 
Onlvbe firm : the froth of his indignation will subside much quicker than 
that of whipped cream ; and, when it disappears, it will disclose a more 
solid and substantial feeling — chagrin at the prospect of haying himself 
more frequently to resign the comforts of his own fire-side, that he mav lysit, 
in cold weather, and on dark nights, the remoter parts of the circuit. 1 here 
will be the rub ! The reduction of local preachers’ appointments will ope- 
rate like a reduction of the number of such preachers, and will terrninate m 
multiplving the village labours of the travelling preachers. It ^vlll make 

them travelling preachers in more than name — in fine, primitive Methodist 

^^ThusJ)y taking the course which I have recommended to you, two good 
ends will be answered, which is one more than I contemplated at the begin- 
ning of this letter. First, you will have time to attend to the spiritual wel- 
fare of your own children, and, by reading and study, to improve the cha- 
racter of your own ministry ; and, secondly, the travelling preachers will 
be forced out of easv chairs in which Providence,— if 1 rovidence called 
them to be what they* are,- never designed that they should sit. As to the 
latter eflTect, I anticipate it will be said, that dogs return to their vomits 
again, and washed sows to their wallowing m the mire ; but it is obvious, 
that, in the case supposed, the travelling preachers will n.ot be able to return 
to their habits of self-indulgence, without first doubling the number of 
those local preachers who may have forced them into unwonted activity. 
But this is a measure, in the prospect of which we may exclaim with the 
Apostle, “ Some, indeed, preach Christ, even of envy and strife ; ^d some, 
also, of good will. What then ? Notwithstanding, every way, whether m 
pretence or in truth (whether by travelling or local preachers), Christ is 
preached; and I therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice. 

Be the consequences what they may, however, it is for you to consider 
first, whether to give religious instruction to your children, or, m the words 
of inspiration, to provide for your own, especially for those of your own 
household, is your first duty, and one that can never be superseded? Se- 
condly, whether, by more reading and meditation and fewer sermons, you 
w 11 not be more likely to succeed in obeying the Apostolic injunc-ion. 
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“ Study to show thyself approved unfo God, a workman that needeth not to 
be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth,” than by pursuing the op- 
posite course ; and, consequently, be more useful. If, after mature consi- 
deration, you decide these questions in the affirmative, let no unworthy fear 
of man, nor any unscriptural disposition to preserve external peace at the 
expense of a good conscience— let no consideration whatever prevent you 
from acting accordingly, and “ quitting yourselves,” not like obsequious 
slaves, but “ like men.” 

Still keeping in sight the example of Mr. Drew, I now proceed to lay be- 
fore you his views of education, as a teacher of youth, and as a father, and 
as those views were exemplified in his own practice : — 

“ In a letter to a {jentleinan, who wished to place a sou umlcr his charge, ^Ir. Drew thus 
explains his views, and his method of tuition ; — ‘ I have my fears whether your son he not 
too young to see the value of that knowledge which might he imparted to him ; and whe- 
ther he will not, consequently, he apt to forget what he learns. The human intellect, un- 
doubtedly, begins to unfold itself at a much earlier period in some than in others ; but, 
generally speaking, from fourteen to twenty-lbur is the most favourable tide of life. I have, 
at different times, had youth of both sexes under my care, to whom I have taught the 
rudiments of grammar and the .scientitic parts of getigraphy, together with the use of 
the globes; but I have invariably found, that under fourteen years of age mj- pupils have 
not made that proficiency which I could wish. I give no ta.sks, and only on certain occa- 
sions use any book. I deliver lectures, lay down ju’inciples, and get them to converse on 
the various .subjects which come under our notice. Having made them acquainted with esta- 
blished rules, I then jnirposely violate them in conversation, and make my pupils not only 
correct my errors, but assign reasons for the corrections they give. It is astonishing what 
proficiency they make, when they begin to reflect and reason on the propriety of things, by 
this mode of instruction.” 

“ The Sabbath, being a day of rest, Mr. Drew did not take his ordinary morning walk. 
Seven o’clock was the hoTir for commencing the services of the day, in the Methodist chapel, 
by public prayer, and thither he always repaired. At the family worship, on this morning, all 
the children who were able read, in rotation, and in a similar manner they were expected to 
read after dinner. On this daj', too, especially, he sought opportunities of ac<piainting his 
children with the precepts and doctrines of C'hristianity. Thisc. he seldum communicated in a 
direct manner, lest he should awaken a repugnance to religious instruction. By proposing some 
question or subject for consideration, he endeavoured to elicit inquiry, and to make 
them think closely and seriously abouta matter of such vital importance. Nor was this method 
peculiar to his Sabbath instruction. The subject changed witli the day, but his manner of 
teaching was uniform. He adopted no particuh r .system for the mental culture of his children. 
They received the common school education, and he sometimes inquired into their proficiency, 
— taking care, that in tho.se points with which he wa.s himself conversant, they should he well 
grounded, and able to render a reason at each progressive step. His object was not merely to store 
the memory of his children, or of other young persons who wished to benefit by his teaching, 
but to lead them to think.” 

“ Few fathers manifested such strong paternal attachment as Mr. Drew. His children’s 
welfare always claimed his attention. Daih" and hourly their best interests were the object 
of his solicitude. There was no austerity in his manner, tending to repel them from his 
company. On the contrary, he was ever ready to listen to the most absurd or extravagant 
theories which they might hazard, in morality or religion ; and, instead of checking any remark 
because it might savour of impiety, he heard every argument they could adduce in favour of the 
proposition, ami then, by reasoning with them , endeavoured to expose the' fallacy of their opinions. 
Thus imperceptibly, yet in the most convincing manner, would he fortify their minds against 
pernicious doctrines, and confirm their belief in the most imjiortant truths. The confidence 
of his elder children he thus gained; and the aflection of the juniors was always bestowed 
upon a parent who would become their playmate, and tell them stories without end. Though 
he could not prevent their mixing with others, in and out of school-hours, he strove to guard 
them by his precepts against evil example. ‘ To keep my children wholly fi'om bad associ- 
ates,’ he has said, ‘ is out of mj' power. I can otdy endeavour to instil good principles, show 
them a good example, and commend them in prayer to tJod.’ ” 

Every intelligent father might safely be left to learn for himself the im- 
portant lessons which the foregoing passages contain ; but I will, never- 
theless, Venture to point out, as worthy of special notice, — first, the period of 
youth during which, as much and long experience taught an observant and a 
reflecting man, the human mind is most apt to receive useful knowledge ; 
secondly, the importance of so conducting the education of children, whe- 
ther literary, moral, or religious, as that they shall be able to render a rea- 
son at every stage ; and, thirdly, the advantage of obtaining the entire 
confidence of children, so that they will freely express all that is in their 
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thoughts. But it may he well to observe, that Mr. Drew never meant to 
say that education, in any of its branches, much less in the highest brandy 
should not, need not, or might not with advantage, be begun at a much 
earlier age than fourteen. He knew, and he acted according to his know- 
ledge, that there is no age so early, after the first dawn of intellect, but the 
work of “endeavouring to instil good ])rinciples” may advantageously, and 
ought conscientiously, to be begun. M hen he sets up the age of fourteen 
as a species of intellectual starting-post, he must be understood as having 
in his eye, and that almost exclusively, those species of knowledge which 
call into e.xercise the higher powers of the mind, tasking them, too, " ^ 

severity more dangerous than useful to them, while but impel fectly deve- 
loped. As to the second lesson which 1 hav'e pointed out as deducible from 
Mr. Drew’s e.xample, it is too obvious to require formal proof, that one 
might as vv’ell attempt to lay a foundation for a fortress on the land, or a 
lighthouse in the sea, vvdth a palpable powder, as hope to vvell-educate a 
boy vvuthout teaching him the art of “ reasoning at ev'ery step he treads . 
all, without this, is the mere instruction of a jay, a magpie, or a parrot. 
But I must not giv’e my feeble sanction to Mr. Drew’s “encouragement of 
infidelity in his children,” as name persons, I doubt not, will hav'e the can- 
dour and good sense to call it, vvuthout an explanatory remaik. Ihe fact 
is, that Mr. Drew, by gaining the confidence of his children, and by encou- 
raging them to giv’e utterance to all their thoughts and opinions, on all 
subjects, and howev'er silly, erroneous, or ev'en (apparently) wicked, acquired a 
knowledge of their errors, ere they had time to take root in the mind, and bring 
fortli fruit in the life ; and he also, by the same means, ascertained the 
germination of sound principle and wholesome feeling. Ihe former he 
plucked up before they had done harm, and the latter he cherished at 
v^ery moment when they most needed his fostering care. Ihe minds of his 
children were just as deprav'ed, and their hearts as deceitful, as the minds 
and hearts of men in general are ; but, like a skilful and careful ^rdener, 
(the success, howev’^er, of whose skill and care depends upon Him who 
“ gives the increase,”) he vv^eeded them so diligently, and nurtured th&m 
with so much afl’ection, that he made “the wilderness like Bden, and the 
desert like the garden of the Lord.” And let those whom I ain addressing 
believ'e me when I say, that in all other cases similar pains will be rewarded 
with similar success. The assertion rests not upon my ipse-dixit, but upon 
that of Him who has not only promised that children shall not depart from 
the way in which they should go if trained up in it, but has also declared, 
that, though “ heaven and earth shall pass away,” his “words shall not. 
Above, and before all things, my dear brethren, be not afraid, but promptly 
avail yourselves, of any means by which the e.xistence of weeds in your do- 
mestic gardens may be timely brought to light and eradicated. &o, to 
adopt a slight change in the metaphor,— so shall “your sons be as 
plants grown up in their youth yea, “ like trees planted by the rivers of 
water, that bring forth their fruit in their season : their leav'es also shall 
not wither ; and (it is the icord of Gud, u ho cannot lie) vv'HATSOEVer they 
do shall prosper.’' 

Though I am far from being sure that it will be generally useful as an 
exami)le, I will, nevertheless, make an extract or two illustrative of Mr. 
Drew’s mode of preparation for the pulpit, and of his opinion on that sort 



of literary labour. 

“ Elaborate in arumnumt as Mr. Drew’s pulpit addresses appeared, he bestowed little time 
on their preparation. A contrary opinion is intimated in the foregoing paragraph ; but, to 
those who were best atapiainted with his daily engagements, it was well known that he had 
little leisure for study in reforence to his public discourses. An hour s retirement was all the 
preparation he in general needed, to speak from a new te.vt. Composition would have been a 
term inapplicable to his sermons. Pen and ink he used very sparingly. Ihe divisions which 
a text might suggest, and a few prominent ideas, were all that he was accustomed to 
note down. There are few of his sermons, as far as they are committed to writing, that 
occupy a larger space, in his rough manuscript, than six inches scpiare. He has expressed 
it as his opinion, that ‘ the man who cannot preach a sermon without first arranging it on 
paper is U1 qualified for his office and he, on one occasion, observed to friend, 1 never 
but once wrote a sermon at length before I preached it, and that I spoiled. 
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Here I must take leave to express a doubt whether Mr. Drew’s biogra- 
pher has exactly stated his father’s opinion. It is easv to believe that he, 
haying accustomed his mind to the severest discipline of thought by exer- 
cising it continually upon themes connected more or less with theological 
science, should have required little preparation when about to preach. In 
his case the mouth would doubtless speak out of the fulness of the heart, 
as many of jou can testify that it did. And ot what, let us inquire, was 
his heart full ? of meta])hysico-theological matter. AVhat, again, was 
the subject-matter, or rather the staple, of his public discourses ? meta- 
physical investigation. It will not be supposed that I speak this in dis- 
paragement of Mr. Drew. His discourses were grand, unique, such as, 
perhaps, no other contemimrary preacher could have delivered ; and, what 
was best of all, his demonstration carried conviction to the heart as well 
as to the understanding a proof to me that it was “ the demonstration of 
the Spirit. Still it cannot be denied that he seldom descended from the 
third heaven of abstract science ; and, when he did, it was not a facihs 
descensus — it w'as abrupt, sudden, momentary, like that of a falling star; 
like which, also, the brightness wdth which he shone in his proper si)here, 
disappeared in the descent. Ibis fact wmuld seem to have been present 
to the mind of his son wdiile penning the following judicious remarks : — 

'' It may be expecteil, that some notice slionld be taken ol‘ Mr. D.’s labours as a preacher in 
reference to their success. That preacliing is to be estimute.l bv its moral ellect, and a 
preacher valued according to his usefulness, is readily admitted ; but if it be thence concluded, 
tliat this uselulness must be of a specific kind, and that he only is to be esteemed as a 
^eacher, Avlio has been iiislrumental in converting inanv sinners]^ ive denv the inference. 
Jligh and important as this work is, there are various othm- modes in which a public teacher 
may benefit those who hear him ; nor is the conversion of sinners to supersede the ‘ building 
up of believers or their ‘ most holy faith.’ We even qiie.sfion the validity of an opinion 
proceeding from a highly venerated authority, that ‘ fruit’ is an indispensable proof of being 
called to the ministry. It assumes a ground which we have attempted to show is untenable ; 
It IS lallacious as a test, because bad men have been the means of alarming sinners, and 
leading them to God; and it involves this contradiction, that a man must exercise the 
ministerial office for an indefinite period before it can be known whctlier he ought to exer- 
cise it or not. 

Equally illustrative of the opinion I have ventured to pronounce, are the 
lollowung admissions, wdiich, by-the-bye, like many other passages, ought 
to have exempted the biographer from the charge of being a mere iiane- 
g} rist, and w^ould have done had all his critics been as candid as himself: — 

been instead of an occasional preacher, tin; settled pastor of a congregation his 
L?ke MrH-m^t^ tleficient not only in variety, but in specific appropriation. 

i.ihe Mr. Hall, he viewed human nato.re in the abstract, not in its individual modes The 
general application ol his sermons was forcible, but it wanted that particular bearing on the 
conscience, and appeal to the feelings, which, upon the majoritv t>f hearers, iiroduees a more 

^ «t>irn to Mr. Dren-’.s pnictice and ojiinion as to the com- 
poation of sermons, I must enter a caveat on the subject of “ fruit.” ’i’liis 
is a vague— rather, perhaps, a comprehensive term. In the preceding 
It appears to have been employed in that narrow 
sense which ^^ould confine it to that point of Christian experience which 

wbieW^^^ soever they may differ as to the tests by 

which It IS to be discovered, have agreed to call conversion. But, unless 
the mere act ol conversion is assumed to include the sum 
ristian experience, instead of being its commencement onlv, w’e greatly 
err in stigmatising any man as an unfruitful minister, simply'because his 
dj^scourses are not made inatrnmental in the eonverdon of’sLneL It ij 
admitted rtiat the peculiar province of the preacher is to call upon men to 

uh 1 • e in which that object has been effected, have 

Christum ministiy been effected ? Let the epistles 
iVd of tlie Apostles supply the answer to this question. 

And It a minister be made the means of unfolding to the eyes of believers 

mSriioIv^flitb^ b^^^ character, and of building them up upon their 

most holy faith, by enabling them to give a reason to every man that may 
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ask them for the hope that is in them — are not these, to name no other, 
“fruit?” But Mr. Drew’s son has endeavoured to prove that fruit is 
not an inciispemaO/e proof of being called to the ministry. His reasons have 
their weight ; hut, I think, it is a difficult question. If we may consider the 
parable of the talents as referring to the ministerial call, as perhaps we 
may, it would appear to give countenance to the above-stated conclusion ; 
for he to whom one talent was entrusted — who was called to the ministry — 
produced no fruit. It may be said that he buried the talent — that be did 
not obey the call ; but it would be difficult to jirove that he could not have 
used it to as little purpose as though it had been buried. But, be this as 
it may, there is no doubt that Mr. Drew’s ministry was fruitful, and that 
in a large and s])lendid degree. I question, indeed, whether he ever 
preached a sermon which did not produce rational conviction of some great 
theological truth, and diffuse and strengthen intelligent belief in some car- 
dinal doctrine of the Cross. Doubtless, he laid many a stone in the edifi- 
cation of the body of (Uirist. 

To return. Perhaps there would have been less room for animadverting 
upon “ the inonolojiicism of Mr. Drew’s sermons,” had he not trusted 
entirely to the extempore resources of his mind. As to his having 
“ spoiled” the sermon which he “ wrote at length before he preached it,” 
that ceases to be a source either of surprise or of argument, when we 
remember that he “ never but once” adopted that plan. To see how 
utterly futile an objection to sermon-writing is that ■which Mr. Drew'’.s 
words are made to insinuate, we need only reverse the case. M hat should 
we think of a man w’ho, being as much opposed to extempore discourses 
as Mr. Drew is here represented to have been to written ones, should 
adduce it as an argument against the former, that he never attempted an 
extempore discourse but once, and that he spoiled ? I submit that Mr. 
Drew’s biographer has committed a mistake in ])utting the casual remarks 
of his father on this subject in the form of decided objections to a practice 
that has received the sanction of so many wise, holy, and useful preachers. 
As to “ the man who cannot j)reach a sermon without first arranging it on 
paper” being “ ill-qualified for bis office,” perhaps no man capable of 
arranging a sermon on paper would, if driven to that necessity, be 
found incapable of i)reaching a sermon without so arranging it. Certain it 
is, however, that, in modern times, the best and most useful preachers 
have been those who wrote — ay, and wrote largely, for the pulpit. 
The minority, I .shrewdly suspect, would, on a fair computation, be 
found to consist of the non-preparing men — minor, not only in 
number, but, notwithstanding some great names {viddicei Clarke and 
Drew) in talent and in usefulness also. For one of such men that enter 
the pulpit with a full head, there would be found, I trow, a dozen Avith a 
pretty considerable vacuum in that region. I like a written discourse, 
but 1 do not like a read one. Neither do I like a sermon delivered vinnort- 
ter. If I were obliged to commit my manuscript to memory, I would 
rather commit it to the flames. It is my belief, that the best plan for the 
preacher, and for the hearer as well, is to prepare, not a skeleton exactly, 
but a sort of onafonne rivaute. When nothing is left to the moment of de- 
livery but the filling in of flesh, the preacher is much more likely faithfully 
to represent the “ pnfrtt man, the measure of the stature of the /d I ness of 
Christ,” than if he makes the pulpit the sole theatre of his Promethean la- 
bours. He must be a wonderfully-gifted person, who can, with- 

out a moment’s pause for consideration, put CA'ery bone, CA'ery muscle, every 
ligament, and every nerve, into its proper place and order. The most that 
many who have made the attempt have accomplished has been, to accumu- 
late a heap of disjecta mcndira, and there leave them ; not in lucid order, but 
in horrid confusion ; and the chance is, that, if a superior hand began to put 
them together, he would find either that they did not all belong to the 
same body, or that a leg or an arm (for blood and sinews are out of the ques- 
tion) was a-wanting. 

But I have exceeded my space, although I have not exhausted my sub- 
ject ; and must, how abruptly soever, make an end. 
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THE WORDS OF THE FATHERS OF METHODISM. 

At a crisis like the present, when all minds seem to be afloat in the 
agitation and discussion of the very first principles of religious freedom, 
we deem no apology necessary for introducing to the notice, and recom- 
mending to the attention, of the M esleyan Societies, and ot our readers 

in general, the following extracts from the writings of some of the brightest 
ornaments of the Methodist Connexion — the contemporaries and coadju- 
tors of Wesley, the Reformer of the eighteenth century. 

We first present a series of extracts from the celebrated Thomas laylor, 
a man with whose merits our readers may be presumed to be too well 
acquainted to need further j)reface ; — 

“ Let me caution my reader to beware of the smallest tincture ot an intolerant, nariow, 
bigoted spirit. You may be a Churchman, a Dissenter of any description; and you have a 
right so to be, it is the birthright of every human being ; but then you must remember ano- 
ther has exactly the same right that you liave ; you have no more right to torce their con- 

science than they have to force yours. It is that cruel, intolerant spirit which has kindled 
the flames of rage and perscctilion, in every age and country, to the very great reproach and 
scandal of the Christian name, and is as contrary to the spirit ot our Saviour as darkne^^ is 
to light. O, reader! whoever thou art, whether Churchman or Dissenter, Arminian oi Cal- 
vinist, keep thy hands, thy tongue, tliy heart, thy influence, at the remotest distance Iroin 
persecution. Let God carry on his own work in his own way. Jiy persecution, I under- 
stand any restraint in point of forms or systems, times or places. I'or he who would compel 
me, in any of these circumstances, or refuse my society or connexion on that account, that 
man would carry his violence much farther were it in his power ; and it is happy for me, 
that neither my liberty, nor property, nor life, is in the hands ot such a tyrant. O, let us 
beware of such intolerance in any shape whatever, and let us allow each one liberty to gi'e 
all diligence to make his calling and election sure.” 

“ O, reader! dost thou know the love of thy Saviour ? Art thou thanktul to him for thy 
privileges? Art thou .sensible of them? Dost thou see the truits ot intolerant bigotry. 
Wilt thou take care that it never tincture thy loving spirit ? See the horrid work of joining 
religion and worldly policy together ! Ah ! my soul, come not thou into the secret ol such . 
Mine honour, be not thou united to them ; i'or such are the genuine tools of the grand 
Abaddon.” 

“ Show me a national religion which has not been a national tyranny. Point out its name, 
its country, its principles. It cannot be ! the very nature ol it, its principles, Irame, and 
structure, are all worldly ; and, therefore, in the aggregate, cannot belong to him whose king- 
dom is not of this world. Christ alone is the head of his church, and it can admit ol no other, 
nor of any more, for that would be to make his body a monster. 

“ And, therefore, to set up any other head over his church is absurd, as it turns it into a 
mere state engine, yea, turns the house of God into a den ol thieves. Iroin hence proceed 
human traditions, dogmas, creeds, acts of uniformity ; all of which suit the pride of arrogant 
men who wish to lord it over the consciences of their fellow-creatures, and which have made 
dreadful havoc amongst the human race. Reader, step out ol this bloody rank, it belongs to 
the great Antichrist, come not thou into the a.ssembly ot such, be not united to them. If 
thou have the love of thy Saviour in thy heart, thou wilt learn ot him ; he is meek and 
lowly, peaceable and gentle, extending his munificent hands to all who wci‘e w illing to receive 
his help. He set up no in<|uisitions, no persecuting courts, nor has he lelt the smallest coun- 
tenance of anything of the kind; lie exercised no lordly dominion in the world. No, he 
vvas poor and despised in the world, and intimated to his servants that they mustnot aspire to 
greater things than their Master ; but, as the world hated him, so it would hate them, seeing 
they were called to testify that its deeds were evil.” 

“ Wlio were the prime authors and fomentors of the persecutions which tormented the 
early reformers ? We see they were eccle.siastics. The princes would have been easy and 
glad that their subjects might have remained unmolested, but they were notsuft'ered to remain 
in peace. For if thej' refused to persecute, the priests were stirring up all the world against 
them as heretics, or favourers of such ; and the Pope’s thunderbolts were discharged with 
an unsparing hand, insomuch that they were compelled to become the tools oi church 
tyranny, though very much contrary to their inclinations. England has not wanted instru- 
ments of the same bloody .shape. We have had a Bonner, a Gardiner, a Laud, a Sacheverel, 
who have extended their sanguine influence as far as it would go in the same real line ; and it 
we must judge from the cast of many, they are as ready now, as they were in times past,^to rack, 
tear, and destroy, all such as sincerely call upon the name of God in spirit and truth. 

“ The sword may prove a kind of pioneer to smooth the way lor the gospel of Christ. W e 
find the princes of Germany withstood the Emperor, the champion of the Pope ; but, although 
they struggled for a time, yet, in the end, they were subdued. The church has been like a 
burning bush, though in flames, yet not consumed, because Jehovah was in it. So many times 
when men have thought that all would come to nought, God has interposed, and often by 
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means and incidents tlie most unlikely lie has revived his own cause. May we follow those 
primitive reformers as they follow their Saviour, in purity, in meekness, in patience, in long- 
sufleriii", in faith iinlei.mied, in sincerity and truth, .so that in the end we may with them 
receive the end of our faith, the salvation of our souls.” 

“ Ought not eviiy Knglishman to le actjnaintt d wiih these things ? If he isnot, must Me 
not say that he isMill'uily ignorant, more espi cially if he is a profosj-or of religion ? Are M e 
not called to prove all thii;gs, and hold last that v, hioh is good? But ofali dostriplions of men, 
a preacher of the (io.'-pel is the most inextnsal le, if he isnot m ell-versed in church history, that 
is so essential to his calling, that he must l e an ol ject of contdiipl if he can remain ignorant 
thereof. We must suspect him of heing cither vt rv imlolent,or that he has seme vile sinister 
motives, and is determined to hot ]> his had conscience in the dark. Ignorance is styled the 
mother of devotion an ong the Papists I But M hat sort of devotion is it ? Blind bigotry and 
persecuting rage.” 

“ But let not that h«* once named among such as are called Protestants, lest they sh ould be 
ranked M ith the mother of harlots.” 

“ The present age seems full of enterprise, and i>ersons are not satisfied to take things 
upon trust.” 

“Reason or conmion sense is not to be put oil' Muth trite maxims or superan nuated cus- 
toms, nor even old plans or Mays that have been ble.ssed ! No, men Mill look for themselves.” 

“ i\Iust the lingers of a I'cm poor ^lethodists be itching to pluck the sam e bloody fruit ? 
Must they set up an image, and summon all the provinces to boM doM U to if.’” 

“ I Mould say to all the jMethodists, bcMare of a persfcnting spirit; and bcMare of every 
thing that Avears the apj caranci^ of compnlsiin : itstriiiigly indicates that if such had bonds 
and ini prisonments at their c( n luand, they Mould put tlum in h-rce against ;>nch as differ from 
tliem. ^’iolent opposition uIm ays defeats its t A\ n ii:d. No one acts lictly centrary to the 
judgment he has formed of a thing; and rimember, ‘ M lure the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.’ It may sei in tinreasonable tluit any AAtim of the earth should desire to have domi- 
nion OA’cr your faith, and to lord it oAcr your coii^cii net s ; and it is still more provoking Avhen 
insult is joined Avilh tyranny, Avlun their oljectitms are delivered in a haughty, surly, dic- 
tatorial style. Nevertheless, remember that ‘ a soft ansAA tr turncth aivay Avrath bear it 
patiently for a sea.son, and (Jod Mill in due lime give them to see the truth as it is in Jesus.” 

But Mr. Taylor tvas far from standing alone in point of liberal opinion 
and sagacity, as the following additional extracts will serve ab undantly 
to show ; — 

“ Liberty of conscience and the unity of the spirit, are the grounds of Christian com- 
munion. No prudential rules should interfere Mith these; none of our rules do. [Isnot 
this an assertion contradicted by a number of circumstances, Avhich are manifest in the Con- 
nexion ?] And Avhile I have my reason, and the use of my hands and eyes, no man in our 
Connexion, shall interfere Avith these Avithout being fully exposed, as an enemy to the churcK 
of God, and the Avhole human race.” — Bradburn. 

“ I am now fully persuaded, that nothing can bring about a union betAA Cen the parties, 
but complete liberty of conscience on both sides.” — Dr. Coke. 

“ Our union, Ave are sure, may be still preseiwed in the most perfect manner, if liberty 
of conscience be granted to our people on both sides. If this be not planted, [mark these 
expressiA’e AA'ords,] those only aa'Iio are the means of preA'enting it, Avill be responsible for 
eA’ery cauI consetpience Avhich may ensue.” — Haiibij arid Coke. 

“ I hope I shall eA'er be a determined advocate for unN'ersal, unrestrained liberty of con- 
science, and an enemy to every species of coercion, in matters purely religious. It you 
would hinder the sacrament by compulsion, [or prevent the people from enjoying any of their 
laAvful rights,] because you do not approve of it, Avould you not tine, imprison, banish, or 
burn your brother in Christ sooner than he should enjoy his Christian liberty ? Aou may 
say, no ; but, God knoAvs, I Avould not trust you out of my poAAer.” — Bradburn. 

“ But let us have no quibbles, no antiquated, unscriptural traditions ; let us have jdain 
Bible proofs that aac are Avrong, and Ave Avill yield to conviction ; but, at the same time, let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mind, and let him act as God gives him light. In 
things of an indifierent nature, it is Avise not to give offence ; but I apprehend the aAOMed 
essentials of religion, and the .solemn ordinances of God, are not indifierent matters; nor 
are Ave at libert}' to change them, or make them subservient to state policy, or AAOrldly 
maxims: in .so doing, Ave should adulterate the Avord of God, and thereby make it of none 
effect, -^s for giving offence, Ave cannot help that ; Ave knoAv the carnal mind is enmity 
against God ; and so is the friendship of this Avorld. The messages the prophets Avere charged 
Avith, are often styled bunlcns, because they Avere calculated to give offence, yet they Avere 
charged to be faithful in delivering them. 

“ Did not our Lord give offence, both in life and doctrine ? Did he not say I am come to 
send fire on the earth? A’et he Avas holy, harmless, undefiled; and in his mouth av as no 
guile. Did not his apostles give offence? And Avho aa ere offended more than the JeMs: 
especially their rulers and teachers ? Did not the primitive Albigenses, those first reformers 
from Popery and superstition ? Did not Luther and the rest of the reformers give offence ? 
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Did not the Nou-conlbrnjis.ts give oii'ence ; yea, even Mr. AV csley s ancestc-rs, his great gi^d- 
father, Bartholomew L esley ; his grandlathcr, Jolm AVesley ; his grandlalher by his inother, 
Dr. Aiinesley : did not these men give oii'ence to Church bigots, lor which they suflered the 
spoiling of their goods, yea, moreover, bonds and imprisoiiinents ? And, linally, I ask, who has 
given more ofl'euce in this age than Mr. Wesley himself? ’ — Thos. 'laylor. 

“ The empire of conscience is sacred to the judge of all the earth; and, theretore, it is of 
serious consequence for anv man either to give up his conscience to another, t-r to sutler ano- 
ther to give up his conscience to him. A linn adherence to the principles ot unlimited re- 
ligious libertv, is perfectly consistent with a steady attachment to the king. ‘ All niainund 
are perfectly and entirelj^in mind and degree, on an equality wnh each other in iinhiuited, un- 
controlled liberty of conscience ; that is, an absolute indeteasible right to thin.v and ueter- 
mine for themselves in every thing purely religious. If a number oi peojde, or an indmdual, 
simply wish to think of God as well as they can, ami to worship Him in their own v. ay, tan 
any man interfere bv coercive measures, without exalting himself in the temple of God, and 
usurping the domiinon of conscience, which is the sacred prerogative of the Most High . 
It is in vain to urgi‘, that force mav be of use to reclaim ignorant, refractory peopfe : peise- 
cution may make hypocrites ; but it never did, it never will make rational converts to pure 
and undefiled rclisiion. The utmost length that mortal beings have a right to go, in stining 
to make others think and act as they do on religious sul jects is, to reason with and persuade 
them, bv afi'ectionate words and sound arguments. W hile a man approves Inmseif a good 
citizen, -have either popes or bishops— councils or convocations— parhaiiu ids or kings, the 
least authoritv from God to intercept liiin in the exercise ol Ins religion i Genuine religion 
does not need the assistance of hmmin power or human policy, either to support its being, 
or to further its propagation. Nay, pure religion is so far Irom standing in need of such 
helps, that all the exertions of human authority, eiiloreed by all the terrors of aii inquismoii 
or a bishop's court, do irreparable miscliief to genuine piety, so far as they are suffered to in 
terfere. In what an awful state then are persecutors 1 Any who thrust tbemsei%-es betl^ee^ 
a rational immorlal spirit, and the (iod to whom alone it is aecomdable . \ et vhere is the 

nation that has always been free from this horrid crime? Pagans, .Tews, Mahonietans, 1 a- 
pists, and Protestants, have persecuted, as they rose or sunk in worldly power; aft owing 
either to the unnatural connexion of fuiiporal intere.st, or with peculiar modes of religion, or 
to the pride and ignorance of mankind. Leave the human mind free to exercise as it sees 
good, the right of private judgment in matters of faith or worship, for herein all raankinc 
^e perfectly equal ; and ail who object to this are persecutors in principle, whatever may be 
their conducct. Men have all an equal and absolute right to impanial justice. No man 
has a right from God to injure another in his person, property, or character. Our baviour s 
words are clear to be understood.—' All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you. do ve even so to them; for this is the law and the prophets : and from this law there is 
no appeal ; the obligations to justice are universal, ami invariably binding. 1 pon tins principle 
the whole science of jurisprudence is founded. Ihis is an unalienable right ot man lioiii 
man.” — JBradbuni. 

It is truth, and truth alone, that I seek, and truth will never lastingly sufl'er by discussion > 
although it may be injured, for a time, by falling into the hands of insullicicnt oclcnders. 
But in that case, God will not fail to raise up others, who will be found more aueqnate to tlie 
important task. So that in the end, his cause shall assuredly conquer ; lor truth is great, 
and will prevail.” — Henson. 

“Brethren if there he convulsions and wounds in our Zion, you cannot employ your minds 
better than in searching out the causes thereof; and not only the causes visible and imnie^di- 
ate, but those whicli may be more remote or more latent. N ay, we all know' and remember 

Let ifs bring every thing to the touchstone of the law and the testimony. If we 
live and walk in the Spirit, and remember that command of Christ, Call no man master upon 
earth- search the Scriptures, and constantly invoke the teaching of the Spirit of truth and 
wisdom ; God will guide us into all trulfi, and give us a nioulh and wisi.om, wlueh all our 
adversaries will not be able to gainsay or resist. And then we shall be so united to one another, 
and so united to our Living Head, that no attempts or schemes of man, nor any other thing, 
will be able to separate us from one another, or from the love of God, which is in Christ 

Jesus." — Crowthcr. , , . v 

“AA'hen Mr. AVcslcv was taken from ns, every member stood in a dincrcnt capacity liom 
that ill wliicli he stood before. Our church ought to have been organised, and a rt-gnlar 
chain of communication formed from the Conference to every individual meniber. 1 artml 
amendments have been introduced by eveiy- succeeding Conference ; but a general plan is still 
wanting ; yours might at least be an iiuprovemeiit. Certain it is, the nearer onr approxima- 
tion to the primitive church, the less labour shall we have in future; as we shall be spared 
the trouble of ripping of our patchwork, and shall be rising proportionably towards evan- 
gelical completion. , * 1-1 

“ The more God is taken into our account, the less liable we shall be to err. \ ulgar pre- 
iuclices and worldly prudence have ever been injurious to the religion of Jesus Christ. No 
man has a right to* force the conscience of another. The economy of God, as our rnoral and 
gracious lawgiver, does not enjoin my conscience to pay venal submission to the will of any 
creature. It is a duty, therefore, which I owe to him, neither to sufl'er any thing to be forced 
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on nir conscience, nor to permit it to be debarred ot any thing which it apprehends, from the 
li<dit of revelation, and the analogy of faith, to be advantageous to the welfare of my soul 

I believe there is no real ground for supposing a division of the preachers wm take place. 
An accommodation, without a spiritual principle, may be a preventative of evil, but not a 
radical remedy. Tlie body must resort to principle.”— 

“ I hope you will not iutrotluce the thumb screw into England, as a penalty to punish the 

delinquent ibr obeying the command of Jesus ChrLst !! ! 

“ I beseech you‘to abolish your ungodly decrees, and do not publish your senou-s consi- 
d'^rations neither in thevearlv minutes, nor in the large minute book; it may fix a disgrace 
upon the Methodists that are yet unborn." “ To the INIethodist preachers in general, the hun- 
di-ed ill particular. My de.ar brethren, do not suHer yourselves to be bound neck and heels 
by the traditions of men,' which make the commandment of God of none elfect.” — Murhn. 

“ Let your w hole society assemble together, and consider the matter as in the pre.sence of 
God • an'd if it shall be found agreeable to the majority that you should have the above prm- 
le^es’cami any other you have not yet attained), let it be done accor.lingly ; and let tins Chns- 
tian and brotherly method be always taken, in order to make known your mind to the Con- 
ference Remember, O ye Methodists, that the reign of i’opery is past and gone, let it never 
be restored to you under any shape or name. In the name of him who bought you with his 
blood, maiataii'i the rights and liberties of your own consciences.”— Puic.w/i. 

“ L >t no iiiiustica be done to any description of persons among us. Let the preachers as- 
sembled ill Coiiference, the truste'es of our chapels, the leaders and stewards of our societies, 
and all the people, stand in their proper places, and [particularly mark these words] have their 
due share of power and regard.”— xMcssri-. Mather, Thompson, and Benson. 

“ We invite all our brethren, preachers, stewards, leaders, tiustces, and piiiate membeis, 
thromdiout Great Rritain and Ireland, to meet and unite with us in one noble and great 

eirirt°to preserve the unity of a body, wldcli lias already proved an inlimte blessing to so 

many’bnyriads of people, if not divided and torn in pieces by dissensions, may conunue a 
blossi'i'^ r>r centuries to come, and exteiul its salutary influence, not onls o\oi the British 
dominions, whetherinEnrope, Asia, Africa, or America, but over many other countries.— 
Messrs. Mather, Thompson, and Benson. 

“ \s to not meddling with politics, it rcipiires some skill to find out what those who use 
such language mean. Politics is the science of government. And are you not to concern 
yourselves with the Government you live under, and towards the support ot which you con- 
tribute so large a portion of vour property? The British empire is one large society, and 

the laws are the rules by which it is regulated and kept in order. But these 

corrupted, transgressed, or neglected, if the members ot the Society do not nieddle that is, 
do not care whether they are observed or broken. The British constitution, like true religion, 
can suffer nothing from 'being known. Ami when the magistrates, who should be the guar- 
dians and executors of the laws, act uprightly, they have nothing to tear Iroiii being watched 
by the people, who are the force of their power, and the support ol their dignity It is 
only corruption that stands in need of bribery ; and it is imposture alone that afiects 
mystery. I t is, therefore, so far from being wrong to interfere in such matters, or, as it is art- 
fully called, to meddle w itli politics, that it is your duty, as far as you can, lor the sake ot 
yourselves, vour posterity, and your oppressed fellow subjects, to acquaint yourselves w ith the 
laws of your country, and the administration of them ; and to exercise, as tree citizens ot the 
empire, Vour constitutional rights,— to petition or remonstrate when the laws arc iiiiringed by 
the extension of unconstitutional power, or the people oppressed by an arhitrar} > lolation ot 
their legal privileges.” — Bradlurn. 

‘•Hitherto we have been, since the death of Mr. M^esley, the most peidect aristocracy ex- 
isUng, perhaps, upon earth. The people have had no power : we the whole, in the 1 idlest 
sense tliat can be conceived. If tliere be any change in favour of religious liberty, the people 
certainly should liave some power.” — Dr. Cone. 



THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 

“ Lord Jesus, come quicldy." 

The prayer he breathed forth was not uttered in vain ; 

For to* angels comiiiandment was given. 

To hover around the death-bed of the saint, 

And conduct his blest spirit to heaven. 

His bosom was tranquil— there purity shone, 

A calm silence reigned, deep and profound ; 

Then as angels with ecstacy w elcomed him home. 

Songs of triumph were floating around. 

He expired in the midst of this rapturous scene, 

And in glory he joined the blest throng. 

Where he wakens his harp-strings with seraphs and saints, 
And mingles hU voice in their song. 
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THE CRISIS. 

The present aspect of Wesleyan-Metliodist affairs inspires hope in the 
breasts of those who “ view with regret every hour that passes over the 
existence of recognised abuses,” and a correspondent degree of despair in 
the breasts of those who have created and are fostering such abuses, and 
that for selfish ends and purposes. So reckless are the latter of the peace 
and prosperity of the Christian church, that rather than resign that unrighte- 
ous power of which they have surreptitiously contrived to possess themselves, 
they will reduce the magnificent structure of Wesleyan Methodism to a 
mere mass of ruins, and make a hideous gap in the earthly house of God’s 
tabernacle, by laying waste the main body of that multiform, yet 
glorious edifice. In every place in which the desire for reform shows 
itself in a tangible shape, the severest and most unscrupulous measures 
are immediately taken to oppose and extinguish it. It is re-echoed from 
every side, that these desperate destructives do not care how many 
thousands of souls they cut off from Christian communion, so long as 
they succeed in retaining their own unscriptural but complete ascendancy. 
Doing, as they doubtless are, the work of the Devil, it is in keeping that they 
should be actuated by his spirit ; and that, instead of rapturously exclaim- 
ing, “ I had rather be a door-keeper in the house of my God than dwell 
in the tents of wickedness,” they should mutteringly say, “ Better to reign 
in hell than serve in heaven.” 

But how are these hideous doings calculated to inspire hope in the breasts 
of the pious and the peaceful ? It is because they take a comprehensive 
view of things. They regret, indeed — as who does not regret, except the 
infatuated actors? — they regret exceedingly the immediate effects which are 
produced by the obstinate clinging to power of the self-constituted Lords of 
the Connexion; but, when they take into consideration the final result, 
which will be the liberation of that Connexion through the self-destruction 
of those Lords, the balance of feeling preponderates on the side of hope ; 
and they have the oil of joy for mourning, and the garment of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness. 

Scarcely a day passes without bringing intelligence of the occurrence of 
some event, the tendency of which is fatal to the ruling party, although 
they are the sole perj^etrators. They seem to labour under that sort of 
judicial blindness which is referred to in the familiar quotation, “ Quern 
Deus vult perdere prius demeniat” This is the saying of a heathen ; but the 
word of God itself abounds with many equally strong, as well as with 
cases in point. The most recent doings of these demented folk, remind 
us powerfully of the following passage of holy writ : — “.Simeon and Levi,” 
for each of whom the reader will have no difficulty in supplying the anti- 
type — “ Simeon and Levi are brethren ; instruments of cruelty are in their 
habitations. O my soul, come not thou into their secret : unto their as- 
sembly, mine honour, be not thou united ; for in their anger thei/ slew a 
niufij and in their self-will theu digged down a wall. Cursed be their anger, for 
it was fierce ; and their wrath, for it was cruel : I icill divide them in Jacob, 
and scatter them in Israel.’^ Nor are the immediately following words at all 
less applicable to the object of their malice and revenge: — “Judah, 
thou art he whom thy brethren shall praise : THY HAND SHALL BE ix THE 
NECK OF THIXE EXE.MIES.” And again, “Judah is a lion’s whelp: he 
stooped down, he couched as a lion, and as an old lion.^’ And yet once 
more : — “ The sceptre shall not elepart from Judah : and unto him shall the 
GATHERIXG OF THE PEOPLE 

In making these citations, we are not proposing enigmas for the trial of 
the reader’s ingenuity. This is no time for such trifling. No ; the events 
which have transpired, which are transpiring, and which will transpire 
in Manchester, as well as the collateral events which have transpired, 
are transpiring, and will transpire in other places, in consequence of those 
events, afford an immediate key to our meaning. 
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In plain terms, the line of conduct observed towards Dr. Warren has 
placed beyond doubt two things. The first is, that the Bunting and Psewton 
party are resolved to run all hazards, rather than suffer the loss of their 
ascendancy : the second, that the pcopie will no longer suffer themselves to 
be set at nought. Thus, by the suspension of Dr. Warren, will the finest 
societies— those of Manchester — be completely broken up. By the same 
means, the contributions from that place to the Missionary and other funds, 
will be seriously diminished. The example will spread to other places. Dr. 
M^arren is not a novus homo : he did not enter the Connexion yesterday. 
He has travelled between thirty and forty years — in nearly twenty circuits 
—in England, Scotland, and Wales, and in all parts of England.. During 
all this time, and in all these places, he has maintained the highest character 
as a minister, a Christian, and a gentleman. The breath of slander never 
passed over his fair name : suspicion never uttered the slightest whisper 
against him. His character is perfectly spotless ; and, if he has been dis- 
tinguished for some virtues more than for others, it is for judiciousness and 
peacefulness. Can we have stronger presumptive evidence of the madness 
of his enemies, than that, by way, as they think, of putting an end to what 
they have the impudence to term rebellion, they have singled him out for 
sacrifice at the shrine of their vulgar and impious ambition ? ^Ve cannot. 
Any sane man would have seen that it was plainly impossible, without the 
clearest and strongest evidence (and the party in question have not pretended 
to produce any evidence, good, bad, or indifferent), to convince a body of 
men so discerning as the M’^esleyan Methodists, that such a man as Dr. 
i Warren had been guilty of any misconduct, rendering it necessary to call a 

t Special District Meeting for his trial and condemnation. Least of all, was 

I it possible to persuade them, that he was capable of falsehood or misrepre- 

' sentation, the charges which have been brought against him. 1 hey know 

! too well, have known him too long, and have ol)served him too closely, 

to believe him capable of any such conduct; witliout, as we have already 
H said, the clearest and strongest proof, which, of course, no mind can 

resist ; but which has not, nor has any proof, nor any thing like proof, 

I nor any thing pretending to be proof, l^een adduced. But they know 

P something besides. Thev know that the Doctor has brought to light 

the hidden things of darkness, and they put faith in his revelations. 
They know, that, though he might, tlirough excess of candour (per- 
haps the only fault with which he is justly chargeable), something 
“ extenuate,’’ he would not “ set down aught in malice. They can 
( trust implicitly to his speaking the truth, and nothing but the truth; 

i and if they have reason to believe that he does not speak the vhole 

truth, it is not thaj: thev deem him capable of guilty concealment, but only 
of charitable reserve. This is the light in which his pamphlet is generally 
viewed. Judge, then, how it will work. Let those whose evil deeds he 
) has disclosed tremble for the result. They may get their uniirincipled and 

' unscrupulous lacqueys to swear hard and fast that liis paniphlet L a tissue 

I of falsehood and misrepresentation; but all will be in vain. While these 

I miserable tools are taking their stand upon their confeiential character, 

I forsooth, he is — not taking his stand upon— but has long stood, and now 

I stands, and that too firmly to be moved by the strongest blast of envy, 

; hatred, and malice, which may be belched out against him— stands upon 

I his public character, not a character acquired in an assembly of men who 

i are afraid to meet the general eye ; but a character acquired in the 

I great congregation and the social circle — before God, and angels, and men. 

^ Yes, it is the weight of Dr. N\ arren’s character vdiicli will crush the loidly 

I faction of the Conference ; and God grant that it may be soon 1 

5 q’he ensuing pages of this number contain evidence that we have not been 

■ indulging in mere wild declamation. They disclose facts that fully substan- 

tiate every'^ thing which we have said, whether of the past, or the present, or 
I the future. If liny man be produced who has read the account of what, 

I by a most impudent mi«nomer, is called Dr. Warren’s “trial,” without 
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feelings of the most unqualified disgust, let him, if possible, and possible 
no doubt it would be to buy any such man — ^let him be bought up by 
some public-spirited individual, and be placed within a glass-cale, in the 
museum of the Mission-house, Hatton-garden. We are sure that he would 
be received with much satisfaction by the present managers of that exhibi- 
tion ; and vve are sure also, that it contains nothing, though it contains many 
rare curiosities, half so curious as such a man would be. 



THE PREACHER’S PRAYER. 



Great God ! who dost thy Spirit give 
To all that ash aright, 

Illumined be this darkened mind 
With that celestial light ! 

Thou (if I rightly read thy will) 

Hast called me to make known 

That Saviour to my fellow-men. 
Whom I have found my own. 

And wilt Thou — *no, Tliou never wilt !- 
Thy chosen servant leave : 

“ Lo ! I am with you to the end !" 

I to that promise cleave. 

Let not the word be nnfuldlled 
On which my faith relies, 
hen, on thy day and in thine house, 
To “ publish peace " I rise. 

Then let me feel as if pos.se.ssed 
liy some superior mind. 

Leaving my own’s imperfect thought 
Immensely far behind. 

Then let me speak as if 1 saw 
(What only Thou cansi see) 

The heart and mind — the inmost soul 
Of all who there may be : — 

That each, in turn, may hear me sp'eak 
Some seasonable word ; 

That all, as they depart, “ ’Twas good !’ 
Exclaiming may be heard. 



So, Lord, the blind —the inly blind — 

Blind from their birth — shall see ; 

And tongues by Silence long enthralled. 

Be loosened and set ft"ee. 

So, in the new-awakened ear. 

Shall sweetest music sound. 

And limbs that never leaped before. 

Like jocund roebucks bound. 

So shall the soul, by sin diseased. 

And seeking health in vain. 

Find OTit a permanent release. 

In Gilead’.s balm, from pain. 

So tears shall flow down iron cheeks ; 

And hearts that never felt. 

Touched by the Power that made the rock 
A water-spring, shall melt. 

So nightmare grief shall take her flight 
From bosoms long oppressed; 

And “ Aveary, heavy-laden " souls 
01 tain the “gift ” of “ rest.” 

So from the timid mind shall Fear, 

Frighted itself, be gone ; 

And so shall saints from strength (o strength, 
And gi’ace to grace, go on. 

I would not be (though to Thy will 
I own subniission due) 

A channel of Thy truth alone. 

But of Thy mercA' too. 
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THE WESLEYAN THEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTION AND Dr. WARREN. 

SU.SPENSION t)F DE. WARREN. 

The following ia an authentic account of the 
proceedings of the Special District Meet- 
ing, held in Manchester, on Wednesday, 
Oct. 22d, and by adjournment on the fol- 
lowing day, for the trial of Samuel War- 
reu, LL.D. Joseph Taylor, President of 
the Conference, in the chair. 

After the meeting had been opened in the 
usual manner, Mr. Newton requested, on be- 
half of a brother (the Rev. G. B. M‘ Donald), 
W’ho happened to be in tow-n, permission to 
attend the sittings of the District. This 
being immediately granted. Dr. Warren pro- 
posed, that the same indulgence should be 
allowed to another brother, a friend of his, 
who was present at the last Conference, and 
•who was also now in Manchester. This 
likewise was agreed to, and the Rev. James 
Bromley then entered the room, made his 
obeisance to the Chair, and seated himself to 
the left of his friend. Dr. Warren. Mr. 
Grindrod here rose, and objected to Mr. 
Bromley’s appearance in that meeting, as a 
witness or counsel for Dr. Warren. It was 
tlien required, as the condition of his remain- 
ing in the room, that he should neither take 
any notes of the proceedings, nor be per- 
mitted to speak on the case. To these hard 
terms the Doctor consented. 

Tho following charges preferred against 
Dr. Warren, were then recited : — 

1. That Dr, Warren, by the publication of 
Ids pamphlet, entitletl “ Remarks on the tVe.-- 
leyan J lieological institution, for the Improve- 
ment of the Junior Preachers,” has violated 
the essential principles of our Connexion. 

2. That tiie ><aid pamphlet contains sundryin- 
conect statement.* and misrepresentations of 
fact-*, highly prejudicial to the general cha- 
racter of the body. 

3. That the pamphlet contains also certain 
calumnious ana unfounded reflections upon 
the character and luoceedings of the Confer- 
ence, and on the motives and conduct of indi- 
vidual preachers. 

4. That the said pamphlet is distinguished 
by a spirit of resentment and unchai itabhun-sa, 
highly unbecoming the character of a Christian 
minister, and obviously tending to produce 
strife and division in our Societio. 

OFFICIAL NOTICE FORWARDING THE 
CHARGES. 

Dear Doctor, — The enclosed charges liaving 
been preferred against you by the Rev. John 
Anderson, it is my duty to give you notice to 
attend a Special District Meeting to answer 
to the said charges. The meeting is appointed 
for Wednesday, the 22d inst., to commence at 
ten o’clock in the morning, in the Steward’s 
room, Oidham-street. I have requested the 
President of the Conference to preside on the 
occasion. I am yours faithfullv, 

ROBERT NEWTON. 
Manchester, Oct. 11, 1834. 

The Minutes of the Conference, relative 
to the Wesley’an Theological Institution, were 
read over. 

The President (Taylor) begged, at the out- 
VOL. I. NO. VI. 



set, that he might be left out of the question, 
as to any imputations in the pamphlet that 
might be thought to have a reference to him- 
self. 

The whole of Dr. Warren’s pamphlet was 
then read by the Secretary, INlr. Crowther, 
after which it was left with Dr. Warren to 
clioose whether he would plead to the charges 
collectively, or put in a distinct an.swer to 
each of them separately. Before giving a 
reply, the Doctor, in a whisper to Mr. Brom- 
le}', asked him whether he thought, with him, 
that it would be better to have them all gone 
through first ; to w^hich he assented. Mr. 
Grindrod observing the Doctor tvhisjiering 
to Mr. Bromley, rose, and ■with great warmtli 
protested against this act on the part of Dr„. 
Warren, and appealed to the decision of the 
meeting, that Mr. Bromley should not bs- 
allowed to be present there as Dr. Warren’s 
counsel. Tlie Doctor replied, that he cer- 
tainly (lid not consider himself as at all era»- 
ploying his friend in tliat capacity, by merely 
whispering a word to him, as he might have 
done to any other brother ; — that he under- 
stood the determination to which the meeting 
liatl come, to mean, of course, tliat Mr. 
Bromley should not be permitted to plead in 
his favour, but that, if the meeting required 
it, he would even consent to be tleprived of 
his friend’s assistance in any shape, and said, 
that, to prevent the possibility of any thing 
ofi'ensive to the brethren, Mr. Bromley might 
remove to some other part of tlie room. Mr. 
B. accordingly quitted Dr. Warren’s side, 
and requested one of the brethren to sit on a 
little further, that he might place himself 
next to Mr. Grindrod; ivhen Mr. Grindrod,. 
with savage and almost tiendlike look and 
tone, cried out, — “No, you shall not sit by 
me.” Mr. Bromley, unable altogether to sup- 
press his feeling of indignation, whispered to 
tlie brother by whose side he then sat down, 
“ This is consummate cruelty.” Mr. Ander- 
son, having overheard this private remark, 
loudly, ami with the utmost heat, declared 
that Mr Bromley had denounced the meet- 
ing as consummately cruel — had abused the 
courtesy by which he had been allowed to sit 
there — that it would be impossible in this 
manner to go on with the business of the 
meeting ; and that he should therefore move 
that Messrs. Bromley and M‘ Donald be re- 
quired to withdraw. Mr. Newton seemed at 
first averse to the motion ; but, on its being- 
seconded, and resolutely urged by Mr. Grind- 
rod, lie at length acquiesced. Before, how- 
ever, the motion was put, Dr. Warren rose, 
and in the most impressive language, re- 
viewed the conduct of the brethren tow-ards 
him in these particulars. He had con.sented 
to every proposition, which went in the most 
cruel au(l arbitrary manner to deprive him 
of the assistance of his friend Mr. Bromley ; 
but of his presence in the meeting he would 
not be deprived. The}' had alread}' agreed 
to his introduction— he had done nothing 
W'hilst amongst them that deserved liis ex- 
pulsion. If, therefore, after having made 

y 
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so many concessions, that would never have 
been required from any criminal at any bar, 
they persisted in their determination, and 
compelled Mr. Bromley to retire, he. Dr. 
Warren, solemnly assured them, that he 
would no longer stay in that meeting, or 
stand any trial before tliem, come what 
might! Notwithstanding this declaration on 
the part of Dr. Warren, grounded on the 
above reasons, the motion, after some further 



remarks, was submitted and carried by a 
small majority. An accommodation was then 
proposed. — The Doctor was asked whether he 
would consent to stand his trial at an ad- 
journed District Meeting, that might be 
called to deliberate upon his case. He tvas 
urged to give an immediate answer, but de- 
clined doing so. It was finally agreed that 
he should give an answer at three o’clock in 
the afternoon— this was about one o'clock — 
the whole morning having been spent in the 
manner already described. The following is 
a copy of the reply which Dr. Warren sent in 
writing at the time appointed : — 

Oldham-street, Oct. 22, 1S34. 
Dear Sir. — After mature deliberation, under 
existing circumstances, I have con\e to this 
final conclusion — that I do not think it iny 
duty to attend any future session of the Special 
District Meeting, called on my case. '\Vhen 
you shall have come to your ultimate resolu- 
tion, be pleased to send it to me in writing to 
my house. 

I am, dear Sir, yours most respectfullv, 
SAMUEL WARREX 
Rev. J. Taylor, President of the 

Wesieyan-Methodist Conference. 

The District Meeting continued its delibe- 
rations from three o'clock in the al'tenioon 
until nine at night, in the absence of Dr. 
Warren, who, for the reasons assigned, perse- 
vered in his resolution not to appear before a 
tribunal so partial and tyrannical. About 
half-past nine o’clock the following morning, 
a deputation from the District Meeting, con- 
sisting of Messrs, Newton, Hanwell, Cro^v- 
ther, and M‘Kitrick, waited upon Dr. Warren, 
to inquire whether, after a night’s repose and 
re-consideration, he still per.si>ted in the de- 
termination expressed in his note to the 
Chairman, He replied in the affirmative. 
Mr. Bromley, who was with Dr. Warren, 
here observed, that it was due to the Secre- 
tary (Newton), as well as to Dr. Warren, to 
mention that a report had reached him (Dr. 
W.) that morning, that the note he had writ- 
ten to the Chairman had by some individuals 
been construed into a resignation ; tliat such 
was by' no means the intention of Dr. War- 
ren ; that, on the contrary'. Dr. Warren’s de- 
termination was fi.xed, never to leave the 
Conference, unless rejected by it ; and tliat 
he (Mr. B.) could witness that this \yas Dr. 
W’arren’s uniform avowal. Dr. Warren then 
explicitly affirmed in their pre.^ence, that, 
should both the District Meeting and the 
Conference go to their utmost act. Ins attach- 
ment to the Connexion would not in the least 
be shaken — that he would never leave it, so 
long as he could continue to be even a pri- 
vate member of the Society. 

The Deputation then returned to the meet- 
ing, which resumed its discussion of the case. 



At five o’clock in the afternoon the business 
was finally concluded, and the following reso- 
lutions were officially' communicated by the 
Secretary to Dr. Warren : — 

Mancliester, Oct. 23, 1831. 

My dear Brother,— As Secretary to the spe- 
cial ' District Meeting wliich has been called 
upon your case, I am directed to forward to 
you the following Resolutions, which have 
been unanimously adopted. 

Manchester Special District Meeting, 

Oct. 2.3, 1834. 

Resolved — 1. That Dr. Warren, by his po- 
sitive and repeated refusal to take his trial 
at this District Meeting, has left to the meet- 
ing. however reluctant thus to proceed, no al- 
ternative, consistent with the existing laws and 
usages of the body, but that of declaring him 
to be suspended from his ollice as a travelling 
preacher; and he is hereby suspended accord- 
ingly. 

2. That, nevertheless, if within a month 
from the date of these Resolutions, Dr. War- 
ren shall signify to the Chairman of this Dis- 
trict, his willingness to take his trial before a 
Special District Meeting, on the charges of 
which he has received regular and formal no- 
tice, the sentence cf suspension shall be re- 
moved on the assembling of that meeting, and 
he shall be allowed to have his trial, without 
any bar or disadvantage, on account of his pre- 
sent refusal “to attend any future Session” of 
this District Meeting. 

3. That, in case of Dr. Warren’s declining to 
give the required intimation to the Chairman 
of the District, within the period above speci- 
fied. he shall be considered as being suspended 
until the next Conference. 

1 am, my dear Brother, vours trulv, 

- J. CROWrilER, 

To the Rev. S. Warren, LL.D. 

The following Resolutions were passed at 
the Quarierly fleeting of the First Manches- 
ter Circuit, held on Monday, Oct. 20, Dr. 
M'arren in the chair. About eighty Leaders 
and liOcal Preachers were present; the great- 
est unanimity of sentiment and harmony of 
feeling prevailed. The resolutions were 
passed seriatim, the greatest number of dis- 
sentients to anv one of them was five ; two 
of whom were Travelling Preachers : — 

“ Resolved — 1. That this meeting has read 
with dissatisfaction in the Minutes of Confer- 
ence, just published, the announcement of 
its resolutions relative to the Wesleyan-Me- 
thodist Institution, in which the Conference, 
having appointed its officers, have also di- 
rected an Executive Committee to carry into 
“ iMMEm.vTE EXECUTION', sucli parts of the 
entire plan as may be found practicable 
including “ the selection of suitable premises 
for the Institution House,” the preparation 
of regulations for its government, together 
with the entire system of its operations. 

“ 2. That we consider this proceeding a di- 
rect violation of one of the most important 
stipulations appended to the articles of the 
Methodist Constitution, as drawn up at 
Leeds in 1797, in which the Connexion is 
as.snred, “ That, in order to prevent any de- 
gree of precipitation in making new rules, 
and to obtain information of the sentiments 
of the people, no regulations w ill be finally 
confirmed till after a year’s consideration, 
and the knowledge of the sentiments of the 
Connexion at large, through the medium of 
all their public officers. 
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“ 3, That this meeting, anxious above all 
things to preserve the original character of 
Methodism, considers the Institution lately 
established in London, not only as tending 
to destroy the conservative principles of the 
body, in respect of its unity, hut also as 
fraught with the most deteriorating conse- 
quences to its spirituality, and likely to be 
utterly subversive of its character. 

“4. That we consider the union of two such 
offices in any one person, as announced in 
the late Minutes of Conference, by which 
that individual is constituted both President 
of the Institution and Senior Secretary of our 
Foreign Missions, as utterly incompatible 
with the peace and happiness of the Con- 
nexion : that the power.s conceded to a com- 
mittee of London preachers for the additional 
examination of the candidates for the Institu- 
tion, and to pronounce them to be “ineligible 
to be called out into the work for that year, 
and to refer their cases for re-consideration to 
the ensuing Conference," is a dangerous 
transfer of power ; as it carries the means of 
rendering nugatory the decisions of the 
Quarter Days, and of the District Meetings; 
in a word, that tlie dissatisfaction created 
throughout the Connexion by this innovation 
upon our original constitution, is likely to 
have the most injuri .us effects upon some 
of the funds of the Connexion. 

‘ 5. That this meeting is solemnly im- 
pressed with the conviction, that nothing 
can allay the dangerous excitement which 
the late measitres of Conference have occa- 
sioned, restore confidence to the Connexion, 
prevent divisions in the body, and perpetu- 
ate Its unity, but the immediate discox- 
tixuance of the Wesleyan Theological 
Institution !” 

The appeal of Dr. Warren has been re- 
sponded to with a spontaneous effort on the 
part of his numerous friends in Liverpool ; the 
following Address was forwarded to him Oct. 
18, by a deputation : — 

“ TO THE EEV. SAMUEL WARREN, LL.D. 

“ We, the undersigned, being Trustees, 
Stewaids, Local Preachers, and Leaders of 
the Liverpool South Circuit, highly approv- 
ing of your remarks on the VV’esleyan Tlieo- 
logical Institution, and on the proceedings in 
committee which preceded its adoption by the 
Conference, have thought that it is due to you 
as well as to themselves, to express a sense of 
their grateful acknowledgment upon seeing 
your views upon that subject published to the 
world, in the form in which it now appears 
before it. We believe that the stand you 
have taken deserves the most unlimited sup- 
port from all the real friends of Methodism ; 
and we doubt not that the honest and unquali- 
fied avowal of your sentiments in opposing 
the dominating influence of an aspiring party, 
will be hailed by thousands as the dawn of a 
joyful day of Christian liberty and freedom. 

“ We rank among the number of those 
who feel the strongest aversion to submit to 
irresponsible authority, and we have groaned 
under the depressing load of long accumulated 
grievances, which are now rendered nearly 
]unsupportable. We will not say that we 



have willingly submitted to it, although we 
have borne it patiently ; we liave mourned 
over our stale in ‘ secret places,’ and our 
hearts have been filled with pain upon finding 
ourselves sbtirn of strength in the presence of 
an uncontrollable power, which imposed iu- 
voiuntary submission upon us ; nevertheless, 
though ca.st down, we are not in despair ; we 
havq, if it were only faintly anticipated, some 
event that would throw over Methodism a new 
and a more cheering aspect ; we think that 
period has now arrived, and we trust that you 
are the cho.sen instrun)ent in the hands of 
Providence, who will roll back the fearful tor- 
rent which threatens to sweep us away from 
the position to wliicli, under God, we were 
raised up, and in which Mr. Wesley left us. 

“ We have corntemplated the erection of a 
Collegiate Institution among us with fearful 
forebodings; we saw that the spiritual inter- 
ests of Methodism were placed in imminent 
danger, inasmuch as we feared it would lead 
to an abandonment of the leadings of Divine 
Providence (under w hich we have so greatly 
prospered) for a doubtful and untried experi- 
ment; which, if unsanctioned by the Divine 
blessing, might cau.se ‘ the glory to depart 
from us.’ We carefully endeavoured to as- 
certain the finger of God in tins matter, hut 
we saw no indication of the Divine direction 
or appn'val. We consulted the Oracle, hut 
the voice said, ‘ Stand in the ways, and in- 
quire for the old paths, and walk therein.’ 
We tremble for the ark lest it should he 
touched with unholy hands ; we grew faint 
lest the beautiful places of Zion should become 
waste, and her walls be thrown down 

“ We decidedly object to the mode of legis- 
lation which has prematurely resolved to 
carry the Institution into immediate ope- 
raiion, in utter disregard of the recognised 
laws of the Connexion which authorise the 
Quart3ily Meetings to signify tlieir assent or 
di.sseut to any new law previous to its final 
adoption ; and which in this case has been 
notoriously dispensed with, so that any legal 
expression from the people in its favour has 
not been sought or obtained. AVe have now 
no other alternative left us, but to urge ouy 
opposition in accordance with your views on 
every proper and fitting occasion ; and, if 
the regular avenue of remonstrance is closed 
against us, we shall then have just giound to 
adopt ulterior measures, and at once bring 
the matter before the public at large. 

“ A\’e have heard with painful emotion, that 
it has been determined to call you to the bar 
of a District Meeting on the 22d inst. Such 
a proceeding, if carried into effect, we shall 
denounce as being of a most reckless and un- 
justifiable character, because the honourable 
and manly course which you pursued was the 
only means left you to vindicate yourself un- 
de/ the insinuations that attached an ‘ un- 
principled’ and ‘ unhallowed’ motive to the 
objections which you firmly maintained 
against unconstitutional power, which waa 
sought to be grafted upon the Institution 
now sanctioned by Conference law. 

. “ We, therefore, after due deliberation upon 

the justice of your claims to be supported un- 
der the arduous conflict, that we earnestly 
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trust will be mtuntainecl to preserve and con- 
solidate our liberties on a broad and penna- 
nent foundation, do hereby pledge ourselves, to 
a constant and unwavering determination to 
hold up your hands by giving you the best 
support that our united energies can devise, 
in order to secure to ourselves and our chil- 
dren the gr eat principles of our religions liber- 
ties, which, as our dearest birthright, we.dare 
not relinquish, but are resolved to hand it 
down to the latest generations, unmutilated 
by the iron hand of power, or nnsuiried by a 
mean compliance with the selfish interests of 
a false and compromising expediency. 

Signed by twenty-seven persons, hold- 
ing office as Trustees, Stewards, Local 
Preachers, and Leaders.” 

Liverpool, October 17, 1834.” 

The following resolutions were unani- 
mously passed at the Quarterly Meeting, 
held in Sheerness, on Thursday the 16th of 
October, the Rev. Joshua INlarsden, Superin- 
tendent of the Circuit, in the chair. 

“ Moved by Mr. W. Holmes, Society Steward 

— Seconded by Mr. Edward Skey, Local 

Preacher — Supported by Mr. George 

Hogben, Circuit Steward: 

“ Whilst this meeting would do its utmost 
in order to promote knowledge in the Church, 
and in the world, yet, considering the great 
work that has been achieved in the earth by 
Methodism in its simplicity, also the high 
summit of learning many of its ministers have 
attained unto, without the aid of a College or 
Universiiy, thismeetingbelieves the establish- 
ment of the Wesleyan Theological Institution 
to be unnecessary, and at variance with the 
principles of Methodism. 

“ Tliat it is the opinion of this meeting, that 
the establishment of the projected Institution 
is diametrically opposed both to the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of the Connexion, and 
that it is founded on an infringement of the 
rights of the jieople, and established in 
worldly policy, so that the blessing of God 
can never rest upon it. 

" That the Conference having, on its own 
authority, established the above Institution, 
cannot Methodistically appropriate any of 
the funds of the Connexion towards its sup- 
port ; and if it should thus applj’ any part i f 
those funds, this meeting will feel itself bound 
to withhold all contributions from such fund 
or funds. 

“ That the thanks of this meeting be grate- 
fully presented to the Rev. Dr. Warren, for 
his upright, faithful, and straightforward con- 
duct, in reference to the Theological Institu- 
tion ; also for the publication of his pamphlet 
on the subject. 

“ That copies of the above resolutions be 
immediately forwarded to the President of the 
Conference, and the Rev. Dr. 4Varren. 

“ Resolved unanimously, — That thecordial 
thanks of this meeting be given to the Rew 
Joshua Marsden, the Superintendent, for the 
kind, Christian, and liberal manner in which 
he has conducted the business of this meet- 
ing.” 

“ Sept. 80, at the Wesleyan-Methodist 
Quarterly Meeting, held in the Methodist 
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chapel, Fisher-street, Carlisle, the following 
resolutions were moved and seconded ; but, 
after considerable discussion, at the request 
of the superintendent preacher, were with- 
drawn, on giving a pledge that the subject 
should be again brought forward next March 
Quarterly Meeting. The general expression 
of the meeting was decidedly favourable to 
the resolutions : — 

1st. That it is the opinion of tlii-i meeting, 
that it was the indi'^pciisalil ■ duty of Confer- 
ence, Ijeldre giving it>* saiiction to an Institu- 
tion lor the hctttT Edmatio!! of the Junior 
Pjeaohers, to sound the sentioients ot the Con- 
nexion, and « on>^ult wi Ml candour and freedom 
every Qnaiteily Meeting in the kingdom. 

?'i. Tli.at this meetimr is shocUed at the 
.spirit of intrigue and worid'v policy manifested 
in the coiutrnction of the Thi olorical Institu- 
tion ; that, therefore, while it is fully aware of 
the iisefiili ess of sound learnin*: to the minis- 
ters of tlie Gospel, it feels loudly called upon 
to give its umjnalitied opj>osifion to the estab- 
li'hment of the projected Institution. 

3rd. That ConferciiC;* having nndertak'’n 
to establish the Theological Institution on its 
own authority, cannot constitutionally apply 
towards iis support any sums of money drawn 
from any of the funds of tlie Connexion, fui ds 
of whiuli it is the Trustee, not the propnetor, 
and that, if it should so apply any part of any 
of those funds, tliis meeting will feel itself 
hound to withdraw it? support from such iuiid 
or lund.=. 

4tli. That this meeting cannot sufficiently 
express disgust at the conduct ot a few weal- 
thy laymen of tlie Connexion, who apjiear to 
have made common cause with the ruling party 
in (.^onferoiice, and to be fully prepared to 
Srtfiitice, if possible, the indepenuence of the 
Society. 

5th. That the gratitude of the Connexion 
is due, and thtit t!;e thanks of this meeting be 
presented, to Dr. Warren, for his independent, 
faithful, and Christian conduct, witli respect to 
the Theological Institution, and especially for 
the publication of his pamphlet on the subject. 

6th. That copies of these resolutions be 
forwarded to the President of the Conference 
and the Rev. Dr. Warren. 

The Manchester Times, of Oct. 25, ob- 
serves, “ Great excitement has prevailed 
throughout the week among the Wesleyan 
Methodists in this town, in consequence of 
the measures taken against Dr. Warren for 
the publication of his pamphlet condemnatory 
of the new Theological Institution. The ad- 
journed Quarterly Meeting of the Oldham- 
street Circuit at towards the conclusion of the 
business, one of the leaders gave notice of his 
intention to bring forward three motions at 
the adjourned meeting (to be held on Monday 
week); declaratory, first, that nothing new is 
required in Methodism; next, that all the 
future proceedings of Conference ought to 
be determined by ballot; and lastly, that the 
laity should be admitted to all the Confer- 
ence meetings. We understand that, with 
one exception, a kind and charitable spirit 
prevailed. AVith Christian feeling, and a 
cordiality which we, who tcell know Dr, 
Warren, can appreciate, he extended to Mr. 
Jonathan Crowther 'the right hand of fel- 
lowship,’ hoping that pamphleteering dif- 
ferences would never be allowed to disturb 
their unity of spirit as ministers in the church 
of Christ. Mr. Crowther twice rejected the 
offer of sincerity and friendship in language 
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which never can be forgotten, ‘ Nay, I will 
not do so ; I stand on iny Conferential cha- 
racter.’ At the Special District Meeting lor 
investigating the charges instituted against 
Dr. Warren by the Rev. John .\nderson, the 
Rev. Jonathan Crowther read the svhole of Dr. 
Warren’s pamphlet, loilh proper ‘ emphasis 
and dhcreiion ; and at the conclusion of his 
task. Dr. Warren expressed his thanks to that 
gentleman for the justice he hud done it bp his 
elocution. When Mr. Bromley remarked, 
quite in an under tone, "this is consummate 
cruelty.' Mr. Anderson insisted on Mr. 
Bromley's instant expulsion, characterising 
his interference as ‘ consummate impu- 
dence.’ " 

At the recent Wesleyan-Melhodist Quar- 
terly Meeting, in Sevenoaks, the subject of 
the “ Bunting College" was discussed. It 
appeared, that onh- one member of the meet- 
ing was favourable to the job. An intimation 
was given to the preachers, that if 600/. per 
annum should be taken from the Mission 
funds, towards defraying the expenses of the 
above-named institution, the Society in the 
Sevenoaks Circuit, whose contributions have 
been very liberal, would cease to contribute 
to those funds. 

The Quarterly Meeting of the Wesleyan- 
Methodists of Newcastle East Circuit, took 
place on Oct. 6th. Resolutions condemna- 
tory of the “ Bunting College ' were put and 
carried ; and an attempt was made to intro- 
duce the subject of Mr. J. R. Stephens's ex- 
pulsion ; but the Superintendent refused to 
allow the subject to be discussed ; in conse- 
quence of which, several ineTnbers of the 
Quarterly Meeting gave in their resignations. 

On Friday week last, a Quarterly iNIeeling 
of the officers and preachers in the Wesleyan 
Connexion was held in Newport, Isle of 
Wight, and, on the Rev. Wni. Worth moving 
for his travelling expenses to ihe late Confer- 
ence, held in London, an objection was made 
to the payment of the amount, on the ground 
that he was not required by the people to go ; 
and, when there, he did not represent the 
sentiments of the people, nor was of any effi- 
cient service to them ; and, having divided 
the meeting on it, it was decided against 
him. The people, generally, who are anx- 
ious for reform in Church and State, are 
highly pleased at the decision. As soon as 
an objection was made to the payment of the 
money, the old gentleman exclaimed, “ And 
is Methodism come to this? If so, tlie glory 
is departed ! " 

It is stated, page 96 Minutes of Confer- 
ence for the present year, “ that the Trustees 
of an Irish gentleman, who lately bequeathed 
a legacy of 1000/. to promote the improve- 
ment of our junior preachers in Ireland, are 
willing to pay over that legacy in aid of this 
Institution. I have been recently in Dublin, 
and made particular inquiry in reference to 
. the above statement. It appears that in this, 
as in other instances, the facts are garbled, or 
partially stated. I have been informed, that 
the Trustees are not willing “ to pay over the 
legacy to Mr. Sovereign Pontiff Bunting." 
As men of honour, and who feel correctly the 
sacredness of the reposed in them, they 



demur : their wisli is, to apply the money as 
directed by the will, to promote the interests 
of Methodism in Ireland. — Correspondent of 
the Christian Advocate. 



SECESSION OF THE REV. JOHN 
GORDON FROM THE WESLEYAN- 
METHODIST MINISTRY. 

The following letters, which have appeared 
in the Christian Advocate, explain them- 
selves : — 

“ Sir, — I address this letter to you, as Pre- 
sident of the ^V'esleyan Methndist Cnnference, 
and consequently as authorised, until the 
next Conference shall assemble, to supply 
the place of any Wesleyan minister who 
may desist from travelling. I write for the 
purpose of resigning, through your medium, 
my ofHce as an Itinerant Preacher among 
the Wesleyan Methodists, a.]d requesting 
vou to provide for the supply of my place in 
the Stroud Circuit. The cause of my resig- 
nation is a Conscientious objection to a con- 
siderable part of the last-published Minutes 
of the Conference. I cannot consent to re- 
main a member of a body of ministers who, 
in their corporate and official capacity, main- 
tain, as a ‘ great principle,’ the establishment 
of a Church by the Stale, as exhibited and 
defended in the Wesleyan-Methodist Maga-‘ 
ziiie. Such consent would be submission, in 
a form involving my responsibility to a prin- 
ciple which I believe to be evil — a submission 
which would the more nearly affect me, inas- 
much as an objection to connect mj'selt with 
the Church of England, as an establishment, 
was one of iny reasons for entering the W es- 
leyan ministrv. Strong as my objections are 
to the general declarations ot the Minutes on 
the Church of England, such as that to which 
I have just referred, I still more strongly ob- 
ject to the judicial authority which, iu con- 
formity with these declarations, the Confer- 
ence has presumed to claim and exercise over 
the ministers with whom it holds connexion. 
Such authority is inconsistent with tha 
clearly-stated principbs on which the system 
of Methodism is founded ; it stretches tar 
without the range to which the power ot a 
religious society should extend. It^ is op 
posed to the privileges which the Govern- 
ment of this country gives to its subjects. 
It is a plain interference with the right of 
private judgment, and in tact dangerous to 
every liberty of man which his iellow-man 
can control. Wrong in principle as I thus 
regard it, it is not to be viewed as a dead 
letter. The looseness of the langttage in 
which the Minutes are expressed -the state- 
ment they contain, that the culpability of a 
man’s conduct on such a subject as the sepa- 
ration of the Church Irom the State, can be 
aggravated by its opposition to the opinion of 
his superintendent, — the actual punishment 
of an individual which they describe, and 
other circumstances with which this assump- 
tion of authority is connected, leave no doubt 
in my mind as to the design of the Coi.e 
ference, to carry out their power to the 
widest extent to which it is capable of 
being applied. Besides the reasons to which 
1 have already alluded, as hindering me ft cm 
submitting to the will of the Conlerence in 
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this case (viz. because I think it ■ivouM be 
Bubmission to what is itself wrong, and be- 
cause I think the assiiraplion of authority 
by which such submission is reqjiired, is still 
more improper), there is another by whicli I 
am influenced. I am alreadj- committed on 
the question which has thus been tyran- 
nically decided, and, as an honest man, can- 
not refrain from doing, as I have hitherto 
tone, which would be acting in direct oppo- 
sition to the Minutes. If it had not been 
declared, that the punishment to which I 
should subject myself by non-submission was 
expulsion — if I had been allowed to continue 
a Wesleyan minister, some lighter threat 
being held out to me, should I still persist in 
the course of conduct which I have pursued, 
it would be unsafe to my peace of mind, and 
to my ministerial character and influence, to 
brave the obloquy and opposition to which 
any judicial sentence would subject me. I 
have already sufiered enough of both the 
one and the other, without law, to convince 
me, that the eflbrts of those who may be 
disposed to annoy me in this way, are not a 
little to be dreaded, when they are armed 
with law. But when it is stated, that con- 
duct “ similar in character and spirit” to that 
which Mr. Stephens practised (the limit to 
which such a description can be applied, who 
shall define ?) will eventually terminate a mi- 
nisterial connexion with the Conference, no 
option is left me, as to Avhat line of action I 
may adopt. When told, that unless I abstain 
from doing that which, under the conviction 
of its rectitude, I have already done, and in- 
tend still to do, I shall be e.xpelled, I am 
compelled thus to tender my resignation. 
The things I have mentioned are not by any 
means the whole of the things contained in 
the last Minutes, to which I have most serious 
objection. There are other points which I 
view' exactly in the same light as I do those 
to which I have referred ; but what I have 
stated, I deem sufficient for the purpose of 
explaining to you the reason of my resigna- 
tion. 

“ Something, I am aware, may be said by 
way of denying the interpretation which I 
have put upon these Minutes. The looseness 
of their language, and their legal iufonnality, 
will give occasion to quibbling ; but it is tliis 
very looseness and legal informalitj', which 
most strongly confirms, to my mind, the truth 
of my conclusions ; and the mere occasion 
given to such quibbling, on questijns vital to 
civil and religions liberty, is to me almost as 
objectionable as any thing else I have stated. 

I am prepared to show, that much which the 
Minutes assert is contrary to fact, and that 
the w'hole course of procedure wliich they 
describe, on the subjects to which I have 
alluded, is inconsistent with Methodbm, as it 
existed before these Minutes were passed; 
but, know’ing the abstract right of the Confer- 
ence to legislate for the preachers under their 
care, I freely acknow’ledge, that the regula- 
tions they have adopted come before me in the 
form of legal authority. I have no intention 
to leave the system of: Methodism, but shall 
retire into a rank where the resolutions to 
which 1 object cannot aflect me. I will thank 
you to seud a person to sitpply my place as 
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soon as possible, as my staying here, for any 
length of time, after my resignation is known, 
may produce disturbances in this Circuit, 
which I wish to avoid, and also as I have 
private reasons for quitting this place within 
the shortest convenient period. 

“ I am, vours respectfullv, 

“ JOHN GORDON. 

“ Siroud, Sept. 24, 1834. 

“To the Rev. Jo.seph Taylor.” 

“My dear Brother, — I have received yours 
of the 21th inst., and have carefully read the 
statements it contains. I entirely difler from 
j'ou, as to the facts that you assume ; and, 
consequently, as to your reasoning on these 
assumed facts. As you do not ask for any 
e.xplanalioH or advice, and PS you tell me 
that you have acted, and that you purpo.se 
Still to act, a part which must necessarily vio- 
late the peaceable character of the Body, and 
involve you with your colleagues, and the 
Societies and congregations with whom, as a 
minister among us, you would be connected, 
I have no option left, but that of handing 
3 'our letter to the ensuing Conference, and 
accepting your resignation. On vour own 
account, and for j'our own sake, this is to me 
painful ; and I sincerely wish, that the step 
mav not be hurtiul to your best interests. 
Mih as little delay as possille, a preacher 
shall be appointed to succeed you ; but, as a 
week or two must elapse, I hope it will not 
be inconvenient for you to take your ap- 
pointments till a successor arrives. I am, 
my dear Brother, vours tmlv, 

“J0SP:PH TAYLOR. 

“ 7, Hackney Grove, London, Sept. 27, 1834. 
“ To the Rev. John Gordon.” 

The Rev. J. R. Stephens has consented to 
become the stated pastor of the Ashton sepa- 
ratists. 

NEW CHAPELS, &c. 

September 21, a new’ Wesle,yan chapel was 
opened at Hipperholm, Y’ork.shire. 

Oct. 1, the ceremony of laying the 
foundation-stone of a new chapel, in King 
Cross-lane, Halifax, for the use of the i\le- 
thodist New Connexion, took place. The 
interest felt by the members of the body, w’ho 
are numerous in that town, anti a rather gene- 
ral general feeling in favour of the denomina- 
tion from their having adopted more liberal 
principles of church government than the old 
body, contributed to make quite a holiday. 
About four hundred walked in procession 
from the old (Salem) chapel, in North Parade, 
and on ai riving at the spot, the throng was 
swelled into near 4,000. The Rev. T. Berry, 
of Halifax, commenced the service by giving 
out a hymn. The Rev. T. Waterhouse, of 
Leeds, president of the Conference, in a most 
impressive and appropriate prayer, supplica- 
ted the Divine blessing ; after winch, G. Beau- 
mont, Esq., of Halifax, proceeded to lav the 
stone, which lie did in tlie name of the Holy 
Trinity, adding, that, in contemplating the 
erection of a sanctuary to the honour of the 
Almighty, the members of the Methodist New 
Connexion were not influenced by hostility 
to any class of Christians. The Rev. Mr. 
Ford, Superintendent of the Halifax circuit. 
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then delivered an address, in which he re- 
ferred to the origin of the MethodistNew Con- 
nexion, and explained its principles. A hymn 
was then sung, and the Rev. J. Hensliaw, of 
Halifax, pronounced the benediction. The 
ministers and friends who had been engaged 
in the ceremony, afterwards held a social 
meeting in the large room of j\lr. George 
Beaumont’s mill, an erection just completed, 
and which was most excellently arranged, 
and tastefully decorated, for the purpose. 
Betwixt six and seven hundred persons par- 
took of tea : after which addresse.s, appro- 
priate to the occasion, and characterised by 
fervour and eloquence, were delivered by the 
Revds. T. Waterhouse, of Leeds; S. Hulme, 
of Manchester ; Jos. Barker, of Shetlield, 
and Messrs. Beaumont and Rhoebottom. 
The Rev. Jos. Barker, in the course of his 
speech, referred to the exertions of the Chris- 
tian Advocate, in the promotion of the prin- 
ciples of religious libert}'; and after eulogising 
the fearless, independent, and upright man- 
ner in which that paper had been conducted, 
notwithstanding the efforts of its enemies to 
crush it, urged upon the assembly the duty 
of giving all the support they could to its 
conductors, by endeavouring to incu'ease its 
circulation, — a sentiment which was re- 
sponded to with a hearty and unanimous ap- 
proval. -A hymn was then snng. The Rev. 
J. Henshaw prayed, and the assembly sepa- 
rated, highly delighted with the proceedings 
of the day, which will not soon be forgotten. 
The member’s of the Methodist ^ew Con- 
nexion in Halifax, have for a long time suf- 
fered much inconvenience Iroin the insutli- 
cieucy of their present chapel to accomrao 
date those whownshed to worship with them ; 
the sum of 1,300/. is already subscribed for 
the purpose. The chapel will be a large and 
elegant building, with a commodious school- 
room underneath, and will be an ornament to 
the town, and a credit to the respectable 
community for whose use it is intended. 

Oct. 3, the New Wesley an-Methodist 
chapel in Leeds was opened. It is a very 
large and handsome building, rather larger 
than Brunswick chapel, and is calculated to 
hold 4,000 persons. The subscriptions to- 
wards the expense of this erection, and ac- 
tually paid into the treasurer's hands pre- 
vious to the opening,amounted to4,’220/. 2s. 2d , 
and the cost will not exceed 4,100/. ; so that 
with the collections the whole amount is 
provided for. Notwithstanding the new 
chapel will accommodate 4,000 persons (1,000 
of the seats being free), the old chapel, close 
by its side, was tilled also on Sunday evening 
to overflowing, so that hundreds ot persons 
went away without being able to obtain ad- 
mission to either, large congregations being 
at the same time collected in the other Me- 
thodist chapels in Brunswick-place, Albion- 
slreet, and Meadow-lane. The contrast be- 
tween the state of Methodism now, and its 
state w’hen the old chapel was built, in the 
year 1751, in what was called the Boggard 
Close, was dwelt upon by the preachers, and 
heard by their congregations with great sa- 
tisfaction. Nothing can be more striking ; 
at the former period they had one chapel in 
the parish of Leedii — now they have one 



dozen chapels within the same ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. The following record, written 
on parchment, and signed oy the names of 
all the preachers and trustees, forms the first 
entry in the archives of St. Peter’s chapel : — - 
“ The foundation-stone of this chapel was 
laid on the 19th of February, Anno Dom. 
1S34, by the Wesleyan Methodists of Leeds 
East Circuit, and stands on a plot of ground 
acljoinimr the first chapel built by that com- 
munity in this town, and which was opened 
bv the founder of the society, the Rev. John 
Wesley, in the year 1751. The entire cost 
of the* present .structure (which will be the 
largest in the whole Connexion), has already 
been subscribed by the united and generous 
exertions of the luembers of the society and 
friends of the cause ; the poor, as well as the 
rich, have cheerfully and liberally come for- 
ward, and, ‘ to their power, yea, and beyond 
their power,’ have given this practical proof 
of their love to the souls of men, and zeal 
for the glory of God. By this rare (if not 
unexampled) instance of Christian benevo- 
lence, it is confidently hoped, that the pecu- 
niary responsibilities* of the trustees will be 
so inuch relieved, and their means of extend- 
ing the work of God so greatly increased, 
as to prepare the way for other edifices being 
built by the same religious body’, and dedi- 
cated to the same sacred purpose, until ade- 
quate provision is made for the spiritual wants 
of this numerous population.’ ” In one day 
all the .seats in the gallery were let but nine, 
and all the pews below but fifteen. At Wes- 
ley chapel, on Monday night, thirty persona 
applied for sittings, who could not possibly 
be accommodated ; and it is intended very 
shortly to enlarge Albion chapel, in order to 
make room for persons in that partol the town. 

October 3, the new Wesleyan Methodist 
chapel, Ciayton, "near Bradford, Yorkshire, 
was opened. 

Oct. 13, the first stone of a new chapel 
was laid at Ecclesfield, for the use of the 
Methodist New Connexion. Ecclesfield is 
about five miles north of Sheflield, and con- 
tains from 1,000 to 2,000 inhabitants. The 
Methodist New Connexion was introduced 
into t'nis town about twelve months ago by 
the Rev. W. Bui rows. Superintendent of the 
Sheflield Circuit. He had it announced by 
the bellmau that he would preach in the 
assembly-room, and a number of zealous in- 
dividuals who had accompanied him went 
round inviting the people to attend. The 
people flocked in crowds, and filled the place. 
The place was put upon the Sheflield plan, 
and was regulaily supplied with preaching. 
It was found necessary, at length, to pro- 
vide more room, and the Committee decided 
on erecting a chapel. They met with many 
difficulties, and the most wily and determined 
opposition, and they suflered many disap- 
pointments; but they persevered and suc- 
ceeded. The first stone was laid by the Rev. 
W. Burrows, in the presence of a vast con- 
course of people. After singing and prayer, 
the Rev. Joseph Barker addressed the assem- 
bly. Mr. W. Barnes prayed, and the assembly 
dispersed. The friends, to the amount of 
two hundred, after taking tea together, held 
a social meeting in the Independent chapel. 
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Oct. 15, the corner-stone of anew chapel, 
for the use of the Methodist New Connexion, 
waslaid in Portwood, Stockport, when theRev. 
W. Shuttleworth, of Manchester, delivered 
an impressive and afiectionate address. 

Oct. 16, was opened at Hawkhurst, in 
Kent, a new Wesleyan-Methodist chapel, 
when three sermons were preached on the 
occasion. The morning and evening ser- 
mons were preached by the Rev. J. Morgan, 
of the Tenterden Circuit ; and that in the 
afternoon, by the Rev. J. Lewis, from the 
Rye Circuit. The congregations M’ere very 
numerous and respectable, and the collec- 
tions very liberal. There was a large booth 
erected, so as to afford the double purpose of 
receiving the usual refreshments of dinner 
and tea to a large party : also, by removing 
the sashes, while the chapel was crowded 
during divine service, all the company in the 
booth could distinctly hear, and many were 
enabled to sc?, the preacher very comf.ut- 
ably ; and, after the evening preaching, a 
Love-feast was held in the chapel by as 
many as the chapel could comfortably con- 
tain. It will afford a pleasing subject for 
reflection, if we contemplate the present and 
former character of this place, the name of 
which has been rendered notorious by the 
lawless and extensively connected banditti of 
smugglers, called the “ Hawkhur. t Gang," 
whose presence spi-ead terror and dismay 
wherever they come, acting in open defiance 
of the laws both of G od and man, and whoso 
daring conduct was frequently accompauied 
with rapine and murder, and for whose de- 
tection the Government ollered a considerable 
sum of money per head ; but now behold an 
immense concourse of Methodist Dissenters 
(a name which could not have been mentioned 
at that time with safety) assembled in peace 
to celebrate the opening of a neat and com- 
modious chapel, for the accommodation of the 
members in the Society, and the present 
highly-respectahle and civilised inhabitants 
of t!ie place, and it may be w ell said,“ What 
hath God wrought?" The opening of this 
chapel must also be highly gratilying to the 
pious and feeling heart of onr former Super- 
intendent, the Rev. T. I.udlam, as also the 
Rev. T. Collins, his (then) beloved colleague, 
by whose united exertions, the Society in 
ihis^ as in several other places in the Circuit, 
was first formed. 

Oct. 17, a new Wesleyan-Methodist chapel 
was opened in Ross, Herefordshire, when im- 
pressive sermons were preached by the Rev. 
G. B. Macdonald, of Bristol, and theRev. T. 
Graham, jun., of Hereford. 

Oct. 20, the foundation-stone of a new 
Wesleyan-Methodist chapel was laid in Led- 
btiry ; being the third new’ Wesleyan- Metho- 
dist chapel in the county of Hereford within 
the last nine months. 

Oct. 28, the now Primitive IMethcdist 
chapel, Battye Ford, Mirfield, Yorkshire, 
was opened. 

'J'he Wesleyan Methodists contemplate 
taking the spacious chapel at Widcombe, ori- 
ginally erected by Mr. George Ingram ; a 
few iudi^idual« of that religious community 
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liaving liberally engaged to defray the ex- 
penses of the chapel, should the receipts aris- 
ing from the letting of the pew’s prove insufii- 
cient for the purpose . — Bath Herald. 

M.\RRIED. 

Sept 29, at Saduleworth church, Rev. Mr* 
Inglis, Wesleyan minister, to Ann, daughter 
of Mr. Natter, all of Delph. 

At Manchester, the Rev. Wilson Brailsford, 
Wesleyan minister, of Bolton, to Mery 
Hannah, second daughter of William Woed, 
Esq., of the former place. 

OBITUARY. 

April 20, at Sydney, New South Wales, 
the Rev. George Erskine, formerly Super- 
intendent of the Wesleyan Missions in that 
colony. 

Sept. 24, .Tohn Hart, of Thornton, near 
Pocklington, aged So ; for more than 00 years 
he was a consistent and pious member of tbo 
Wesleyan-Methodist Society, a gi'eater part 
of which he was a useful clas.s-leader and 
local preacher. 

Sept. 27, in his 80th year, Mr. "William 
Keighly, wood-valuer, of Halifax. He was 
the oldest male Wesleyan in the Halifax Cir- 
cuit, having been a member of that Society 
58 years. 

Oct. 1, very suddenly, Mr. Matthew Bleu* 
kin, of Hull; he had been a member of the 
Wesleyan-Methodist Society for about 80 
years. 

Oct. 1, after a few haul’s’ indisposition, aged 
40, 3Ir. Thomas Brainwell, sacking manu- 
facturer, Thoi-ne : he had been a consistent 
member of the Methodist New Connexion for 
a series of years. 

Oct. 4, of an enlargement of the heart, 
Mary Ann, eldest daughter of the Rev. Edw. 
Jones, Wesleyan minister, of Haverfordwest. 
Her end was peace. 

Oct 12, in the 77th year of her age, Mrs. 
Eden, mother of Mr. Jabez Eden, printer, of 
Hull. She became a member of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Society in 1788, and re- 
mained in happy communion with that body 
until her death. 

Oct. 12, in his 82d year, i\Ir. John Tate, 
of Leicester : he Avas a member of the M'es- 
leyan Connexion for fifiy years. 

Oct. lu, in London, Mrs. Entwisle, wife 
of the Rsa'. .Toseph Entwisle, sen., and sister 
of the late Mrs. Henry ?»Iooie. 

Oct. 16, alter a few hours’ illness, Mrs. 
Campbell, of Leeds, for many years a pious 
and consistent member of the IMetliodist New 
Connexion. 

Oct. 21, after a short but teAere illness, 
Mr. William Henry Gaulter, printer, aged 
36, son of the Rev. John Gaulter, of the 
Wesleyan-iNIelhodist Connexion. 

Lately, at Bristol, the Rev. Anthony Byrd 
Seckerson, Wesleyan minister. He had been 
in the mini>try forty years, and was a man of 
true piety and most amiable mannei’s. 

At Huddersfield, the .I’ev. J. DaAvson, a 
minister in the Methodist Ncav Connexion. 

At Bridpert, Dr. Roberts, proprietor of th® 
" Poor Man’® Friend," 
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LETTERS TO l.OCAL PREACHERS.— LETTER IV.— THE 
VESLEYAN THEOLOGICAT. INSTITUTION. 

I HE M esleyan 1 lieological Institution, or, to give it its appropriate so- 
briquet, Bunting ( ollege, is the absorbing topic of conversation in all 
Methodist circles, especially in those of the Old Connexion. And well it 
may. In its establishment I recognise the regular installation of that 
oligarchy by which the body has long really, though not ostensibly, been 
governed. The cream of the Conference has fairly risen to the top. They 
are now distinguished from the mass. The toleration of their arrogance 
and assumption has encouraged them to confirm concession into right. 
“The ascendancy of an individual, and the coalition of a few,” is no 
longer an abstraction but a concretion — not a figure but a fact. The trusted 
of the commonwealih has seized the reins of empire, and performed the 
rites of his ov.m coronation. The College Committee have gained possession 
oi the Hat. 'I'o then* own degradation the Conference have blindly con- 
sented. I'he Dictator and his Council have been elevated upon the shoulders 
of tlie “ multitude v Inch no man could number !” It hath not entered 
into the heart of Cocker to conceive the numbers that attend to do the 
bidding of the President of the Wesleyan Theological Institution! Bab- 
bage’s calculating-machine would find them too vast for its powers of 
reckoning. They form the unprecedented arithmetical phenomenon. They 
are somewhere between four hundred and one ; but to ascertain their pre- 
cise amount would have baffled the skill of the inventor of logarithms 
himself. It is a case of the interminable,. inascertainable, decimal fraction. 

I have turned and twisted this College in all directions — have looked at 
it from every conceivable ])oint of view; and I can see neither form nor 
comeliness in it: it has no beauty that I should desire it. It offends the 
eye more than Buckingliam Palace, even when the inverted punch-bowl 
over-to])ped it. It is uglier than the extinguisher-church. Nay, so un- 
sightly a piece of moral or immoral architecture never was seen. It is 
neither Gothic, nor Grecian, nor Roman. It is of no order, but of every 
species of disorder. It sins against all taste, and against all rule. It may 
contend with Pandemonium itself, for the honour of being the exact oppo- 
site of that building which hath foundations, whose maker and whose 
builder is God. 

All this, I know it maybe said, is mere rant; and, therefore, if you 
will lend me your attention, I will leave figure and come to plain literal 
matter of fact. What, then, is the object of this College ? The better 
education of the Junior Preachers. Admitting, for the sake of argument, 
that this, in the ordinary meaning of the words, is the real object of its 
institution ; may it not be inquired who has complained that the junior 
preachers are not sufhciently well educated r Have the junior preachers 
themselves made any such complaint? Have the seniors? Have the 
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people ? Have the local preachers ? Have the leaders ? Have the stew- 
ards ? Have the trustees ? Have the congregations? I defy any man to 
bring evidence, that, from any one of these classes ot men, any such com- 
plaint has proceeded ; and, if my defiance cannot be successfully met, the 
Wesleyan Theological Institution, on the showing of its own founders, must, 
like a house built upon the sand, like an arch without a keystone, like a tub 
without a hoop, like a conclusion without premises — must fall naturally to 
pieces. 

Have the junior preachers themselves complained that they are not well 
enough educated r They ought to be sensible of their own deficiencies 
ought to know the extent of their own attainments. If they are not, if they do 
not, who should ? When, then, did the junior preachers proclaim their 
own ignorance, or want of education ? \\ ho were they that joined in this 

self-condemning outcry ? Let us know the names of the candid individuals. 
I believe that there is no record of the fact. Nor, though I would not be un- 
derstood to impute an overweening confidence in their own talents and attain- 
ments to the young men, did 1 ever notice any signs of self-distrust, any 
great degree of diffidence, either in the pulpit or in the parlour, the 
leaders’ meeting or the class-room, from which it might be inferred, that 
this portion of the Wesleyan-Methodist ministry are conscious of the want 
of better education. If they were, we might naturally expect to hear that 
they betrayed a great reluctance, an unconquerable dread of entering the 
itinerant mirdstry. But is this the case ? Do we find them, year after 
3 'ear, resisting the entreaties of aged ministers and experienced Christians, 
from a depressing conviction of their unfitness on the score of being in- 
sufficiently educated ; and only yielding when the impulse of the Divine 
Spirit could no longer be resisted — when “ V» oe art thou, if thou preach 
not the Gospel,” seemed to them written on the wall ? This was the case 
with David Stoner, who was actually forced into the pulpit ; and it may 
have been the case with others. But is it the case with all, with many ? 
Was it never necessary to restrain the impetuous zeal of inexperienced 
youth? Has not one tyro in the Gospel been bidden to tarry at Jericho 
till his beard was grown ? Was it ever found difficult to provide preachers 
for the ordinary stations ? Has not the difficulty, on the other hand, 
been, to provide stations for those preachers W’ho oflfered themselves ? Is 
there no such document as the President’s List of Reserve ? Does it not 
consist of the names of young men anxious to enter the itinerancy, of 
those for whom no work or no support can be provided ? Has this super- 
numerary list ever wholly run out ? Did not nearly a hundred young men 
offer themselves at the very last Conference ? Was this symptomatic of a 
conviction, on the part of the junior preachers, that they were unfit for the 
office ? Above all, were not tbe subscribers to the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society assured by the late experienced and accomplished senior secretary, 
that a supply of suitable agents for the work had never, since the establish- 
ment of the institution, failed it ? If, then, for the foreign work, with all 
its hardships, dangers, difficidties, and privations, a sufficient number of 
competent volunteers has always been at the command of the Committee, 
much more, it is fair to presume, must this have l)ecn the case ’.vdth regard 
to our own country and its immediate dependencies. But the facts ot the 
case render presumptive evidence supertluous. There have always been 
more labourers waiting to be sent out into the vineyard, than the principal 
vine-dressers could at the moment set to work. From all these considera- 
tions, it follows that the junior preachers have afforded no countenance, 
direct or indirect, to the statement that they require a better education. 

Have the senior preachers complained that their junior brethren are not 
well enough educated ? Not that I ever heard. The oldest preachers of all 
— the father of the Connexion himself, and the bosom-friend and biographer 
of its very founder; these have, in the most decided and emphatic terms, 
stated their conviction, that the College is not only needless, but positively 
dangerous. They see in it the seeds of destruction to the simplicity and 
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godly sincerity of their sons and successors. With their dying breath 

with all the force which experience and hoary hairs, and “ readiness to de- 
part, ^ can gi^ e to the words of pious men, they have joined in deprecat- 
ing this new, this anomalous, this insidious, this ambitious, this lie-fraught 
project. They pronounced it “ good not to try experiments, except the neces- 
sity (which they denied) were urgent, or the utility (which they more than 
doubted) evident and they advised their rash brethren “ well to beware 
that it was the reformation that drew on the change, and not the desire of 
change that pretended the rcfonmvianf But their wisdom was held 
cheap, and their warning slighted. So bent were the innovators upon the 
accomplishment of their design, that they thrust it at once, nolentcs volentes, 
upon the Connexion, disregarding altogether the example of time, which,’ 
though it be indeed the greatest innovator, innovateth “ quietly, and by 
degrees scaire to be itcra ivcdf I shall be told, that, though Moore and 
Wood, and other names which, like that of Wesley himself, will be had 
(and deservedly) in everlasting remembrance — that, though these men de- 
precated the project, it was supported by others — ay, and a multitude which 
no man could number, not even the great financier himself, the Cocker of 
the Connexion. Granted ; that is, that it was supported by others ; for, 
if even Epaminondas himself, v/ho never told a lie, even in jest, had assured 
me that any number of men less than four hundred was innumerable, I 
would not have believed him ; much less will I believe a man who tells lies 
in good earnest. Granted, 1 say; and yet my argument holds good. There 
is reason, v/e are told, in the roasting of eggs ; but, though I acknowledge 
myself to be an enthusiastic philorationist, I should, nevertheless, take the 
liberty of laughing at the man who should gravely tell me that a regi- 
ment of soldiers, in imitating the motions of the fugleman, were obeying the 
dictates of their consciences. And is there nothing analogous to military 
discipline, military evolutions, and military mauceavres, in Conference? We 
have heard of such regiments as the Fencibles and the Invincibles; and is 
there not such a regiment as the Innumerables? And do not the members 
of this exactly appointed and disciplined corps, from the oldest superinten- 
dent to the rawest recruit, obey with the most beautiful simultaneousness 
and inhesitancy, every command of the (General himself, or any of his 
numerous platform staff to whom he may entrust the temporary command, 
led by the supple drummer’s-boy whom his Excellency has preferred to the 
postof fugleman. There is, nodoubt, asmuchsignificance in the postures which 
are indicated by Staml-at-ease and Attention, as there was in Lord Burleigh’s 
shake of the head ; but, after all, if we would know what the Innumerables 
really think about this or that, we must judge them, not by their actions 
when on parade, but when in their res])ective quarters, and, more especially 
still, when upon recruiting expeditions. But, to drop the military meta- 
phor, exceedingly apj)ropriate thoagh it be, we must follow those “ potent, 
grave, and reverend seniors” who voted for the College, into their respective 
circuits and districts, if we would know what they really think concernino- 
the degree of education necessary for a Wesleyan-Methodist travelling 
preacher. As to the general question of ministerial qualification, we shall 
find then dividing into two classes — iaudatores iemparis acti, and laudatores 
teuiporis ACTUi, if I may coin a Latin word. But, whether they laud the 
time that was or the time that is, they equally tend to convince us that there 
is no necessity for the better education of the junior ])ieachers. One of 
these two classes tell us what a wonderful race of men the first Methodist 
Preachers were ; how nearly, in every respect, they resemtded the college of 
fishermen themselves : — in their zeal, their labours, their piety, their suc- 
cess ; but especially in their total destitution, or nearly total destitution, of 
book-learning. By this line of remark they would insinuate, that, when 
God calls men to preach his Gospel, he qualifies them to preach it, and to 
preach it with a success that all the learning of all the schools could not, 
without God’s help, command, if, indeed, such an encumbrance would not 
neutralise such help. Can proof, a parte ante^ be more conclusive ? No ; 
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except as it is corroborated by proof a parte post ; that is, relatively post. 
And what, of late years, has been more common than to hear the senior 
preachers refer with generous enthusiasm to the rising race of their 
brethren, as an honour to the Connexion in particular, and to the church 
at large ? I stop not to investigate the grounds of this boast ; but that it is 
made, and made enthusiastically, frequently, and generously, is undeniable. 
If, then, the first race and the last race of preachers were so excellent in those 
respects in which Christian ministers ought to excel ; and if they were so ex- 
cellent without a college, without any other formal education than that which 
they had received before they were called into the ministry, have we not evi- 
dence that a college, that any means of better education, is quite superfluous ? 
And, if we turn from the words of the senior preachers to their acts, which, 
you know, “ speak louder,” we shall find them equally at variance with their 
obedient votes in Conference. They form the majority of district meetings, 
and especially from them are the chairmen of those meetings taken. It is 
before these courts that the candidates for the itinerant ministry come for 
examination. They are examined with a view to their actual fitness for the 
work. If found unfit, they are rejected; if found fit, they are recommended 
as fit to the Conference. In these examinations it is not a question, whether 
by three years’ training in a college they might be fitted for the ministry. 
Therefore, those of the senior preachers who voted for the College were 
guilty of this gross and glaring contradiction — of voting that a college was 
necessary for the better education of the very men wdiom, in their respective 
district meetings, they had previously voted every %vay well qualified to 
enter immediately upon the work ; for none will be presentable as a can- 
didate for admission into the College but those who have passed the district 
meeting ! To tell me that those who had voted certain men fit for the 
ministry, afterwards complained that they w'ere not fit, that they needed 
better education, were to attempt to impose upon my understanding ; for I 
know the senior preachers too w'ell to believe them to be any such absurd 
fools, albeit led captive by the President at his will. Again, is it likely that 
they should utter such a complaint ? They are men, though they are good 
men ; and, judging them as men, is it probable that they should join in a 
cry so derogatory to themselves ? After what has gone before, do you not 
perceive that for them to affirm that the junior preachers need a better edu- 
cation, would be to admit their own unfitness for the ministry : for they never 
went to college ? Again, still judging them as men, is it to be supposed that 
they can have a real wish for an institution that, if it succeed, unll infallibly 
make some youths really superior, and make many more think themselves su- 
perior, to men of three-score ? How they will like chopj)ing logic with literary 
puppies, I will not inquire. But to be really over-topped and over-shadowed 
by a Hoxton breed of spiritual “admirable Crichtons” — vrill this be agree- 
able to flesh and blood ? AVill “ superintendents of thirty years’ standing,” 
so long the absolute monarchs of the tea-table— will they be content to have 
young whipper-snappers, fresh from college, perhaps only at home during 
the vacation, appealed to, in their presence, for the settlement of knotty points 
of criticism and controversy ? Will they not rue the day when they unwit- 
ingly lent themselves to the establishment of an institution which will upset 
the prestige of a grave countenance, a solemn and deliberate elocution, and 
an arm-chair ? Have they well considered what is to be taught in this Theo- 
logical Institution ? Let them read again the long list of learned items. 
Let them bear in mind that all these languages, and all these arts and sciences, 
with “the science of salvation” and “the arts of holy living” in the bar- 
gain, are to be taught by the encyclopa?dic genius of John Hannah, and 
then — tremble for the duration of their time-hallowed honours. 

But, if the senior preachers have not complained of the education of 
their junior brethren as deficient, have the people ? — I mean the private 
members of Society. I have seen an official paper concerning the College, 
in which it is affirmed, as one reason for its institution, that it had been 
called for from all quarters. But with every proper respect for those who 
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made this aflirmation, I venture to difter from them, until they shall have 
produced some evidence in support of it. As yet they have produced 
none. Whether they have made the attempt or not, I will not undertake 
to determine. All that I know is this, that, under date of November, 1834, 
they have published a list of subscriptions and donations to the College. 
The donations, which amount to a considerable sum, are to be devoted, I 
presume, to the providing of the stock or outfit of the establishment — the 
subscriptions, which are comparatively trivial, to the defraying of the annual 
expense. It was known that in October, 1833, the institution of a college 
had been determined upon, so far as it could be by a committee, which, 
however, having been appointed by the Conference, was likely to secure 
the approbation of that assembly for its recommendations. In August, 
1834, the project, for which, in the mean time, the sanction of sundry 
rich laymen had been obtained, was adopted by the Conference. In No- 
vember of the same year, an official list of donations and subscriptions was 
published. Now, as a quarter of a year had elapsed between the publica- 
tion of this list and the adoption of the project by the Conference, and a year 
between the publication of this list and the formation of the project by the 
Committee appointed by the Conference, hav^e we not authority to consider 
the list as a criterion of the feeling with which the project is regarded by 
the \\ esleyan Methodists ? If assured that in general they cordially ap- 
proved of it (and this has been asserted), should we not be entitled to expect 
an almost interminable list of subscribers, a sort of new edition of the Mis- 
sionary Report, or, rather, such a volume as the aggregated class-books of the 
whole Connexion would compose ? But if, on the other hand, the list, 
however respectable, contained only a few names, should we not be en- 
titled to infer, that the College was generally disapproved of by a commu- 
nity which includes more than two hundred and fifty thousand individuals ? 
And what is the fact ? The list published has been weighed and found 
wanting. It numbers scarely more than a hundred individuals ; and 
half of the names are those of preachers. From this it is manifest, that, 
whoever may have complained that the junior preachers are ill-educated 
men, the people have not, even constructively, uttered such a complaint. 

I next ask, have the local preachers— have you ? This question admits 
of a h'rief and conclusive answer. It is impossible that the complaint 
should come from you, because every one of the junior preachers secured 
your certificate of his fitness at the outset of hfs career. Such are the 
laws of Wesleyan Methodism, that, though without your permission a 
young man might attempt to preach, yet, without it, he could never ap- 
proach the Quarterly Meeting, much less the District Meeting and the 
Conference. A man’s name must have been upon the circuit plan as a 
local preacher, before he can get it put upon the President’s List of Reserve ; 
and no man’s name can be put upon a circuit plan except as a probationer, 
without the consent of a majority of the local preachers in that circuit to 
which he may belong. You, therefore, have set your seal to the fitness of 
every one of the junior preachers; and, in such circumstances, you coidd 
not allege that they require a better education without stultifying yourselves. 

Is it, then, the leaders who are so ambitious to ])rociire a learned 
education for the junior preachers ? No such thing. It were as contra- 
dictory in them as in you; for to them is due the merit of first discovering 
the germs of ministerial gifts. To use an apostolical form of speech, “ it 
seems good to the Holy Ghost and to them” to set apart those who are 
set apart to the work of the ministry ; for I consider that the local preachers 
are just as much set apart as the travelling. If not, St. Paul himself, 
though he declares he was, was not set apart ; for he repeatedly boasted 
that he subsisted, not by the offerings of the Christians, but by the produce 
of his own industry. It is possible that leaders may err in the selection 
of young men as apt to teach ; but certainly for them to cry out against the 
junior preachers as not sufficiently well educated, would be to reverse their 
own decisions — to convict themselves of that very incapacity which in such 
a case they would be charging upon others. 
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The stewards are a class of officers not a little interested in keeping up 
the standard of ministerial ability to that point at which an ordinary degree 
of prosperity may be ex])ected to result, ^ihey are the Chancellors of the 
circuit Exchefjuers. If acce])table ministers were not duly supplied to 
the various circuits, we should hear from the stewards a complaint of the 
falling off in the ways and means ; and they would warn the Conference, 
that, without some change for the better, a permanent decline in the funds 
must ensue. Now, as I have heard of no such advertisement, I venture to 
conclude that the stewards have been as silent as other people respecting the 
better education of the junior preachers 

But of all official men connected with the administration of esleyan- ^ 

Methodist affairs, trustees ot chapels are those to whose rejiresentations | 

concerning the qualitications of the })reachers I sho'.ild feel disposed to lend | 

the most attentive ear. They, indeed, fne interested in the subject • for, f 

if they cannot let the seats in the chapels for Avhich they are respectively i 

responsible, thev, and they alone, must pay for it. 1 hey are bound nand 
and foot, and too many ot them have a millstone round their necks into 
the bargain. If by the establishment of a college the congregations could 
be rendered larger, we may be sure that they, from the most powerful of all 
motives, self-interest, or rather in accordance with the Hrst la\y of nature, 
self-preservation, would be ready to su]}])ort it. But what is the tact? 

Until a college was talked about, the trustees were perfectl}’^ quiet. ^\ e 
saw them patiently and uncomplainingly “ bearing each other’s burdens, 
and so fulfilling the law of Christ.” But the bare mention of the project 
threw them into consternation and alarm. Ihey poured their vain remon- 
strances into the deaf ears of the Conference, and were told by the^ 
siding genius of that assembly, that “ it was like their impudence !” Iheir 
objection to the innovation is, that it will entirely change the chioucter of 
the Wesleyan-Methodist ministry, and consequently the character of the 
congregations ; and they are afraid that the change, as to their pecuniary 
responsibilities, will prove to be one from bad to worse. In the frying-pan 
already, they have no wish to be in the tire. If ever men may be credited 
for acting with prudence and discretion, it is in cases where the value of 
their acceptances and promissory notes is in question. But, if ^ye want 
clearly to ascertain the opinion of trustees, as such, concerning the W esleyan 
TTieological Institution, we must seek for it in the fact, that, in mere self- 
defence, they have judged it prudent to open their ])ulpits to men who are 
under ban from special District Meetings, and even Conference itself, | 

and that on account of their conscientious and determined opposition to P 

the College. | 

Immediately, indissolubly connected with the question, whether the i; 

trustees have lodged a complaint against the junior preachers as wanting ; 

in education, is the question, whether the congregations have lodged such a 
complaint. If the trustees complained, it would be a sure sign that the 
congregations were dissatisfied. But the complaints of the trustees, as we 
have shown, are on the other side ; and so, too, is the dissatisfaction of the 
congregations. \Mio used to be more })opular than Robert Newton ? And 
who is less so now ? Even in Manchester itself, the jdace where his fame 
has ever been the greatest ; and more than all, in Oldham-street Chapel, the 
oldest in the town, he can scarcely get a hundred hearers. So, at least, it 
is reported. And why this change r He is not less eloquent than formerly. 

No; but he has been accessory to the suspension of Dr. Warren, because 
the Doctor expressed his disa])probation of the College. On the other hand, I 

if we advert to the number and the dimensions of the chapels which have | 

recentlv been built ; we shall not see reason to believe that the con- I 

gregations are dissatisfied with the ministry in its present state. Ihe I 

erection of chapels capable of containing four thousand souls, does not I 

wear the appearance of a complaint that the junior preachers are not ^ 

learned enough. At the same time, there is a circumstance concerning I 

this huge chapel, and one still huger about to be erected, that is indicative I 
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of no small fear lest the operation of the College should be to decrease in- 
stead of increasing the congregations. The one has been built, and the 
other is to be built, in consequence of the vast increase of hearers under 
the old, the original, the proj)erly Wesleyan, and what is of higher conse- 
quence, the primitively Christian system. But the College \vas to be 
established, and the men of the class from which trustees are chosen, 
grown wise by sad ex'perience, refused to be responsible for a load of debt, 
not knovring to wliat amount that load might be increased through the 
adverse operation of the College. 1 can see no other reason why, in the 
case of these two new chapels, the good old plan of a good round debt 
should have beezi deviated from. 

Thus have I shown that neither the junior preachers themselves, nor the 
senior preachers, nor the people, nor the local preachers, nor the leaders, nor 
the stewards, nor the trustees, nor the congregations, have signified any 
desire for the establishment of the (^ollege. Nevertheless, it has been 
established, and, wonderful to tell, in compliance with entreaties “from all 
quarters !” 

But not only has the College not been supported — it has been opposed. 

It was opposed in anticipation, and it has been opposed since it received 
the final sanction of the Conference. As soon as it became known by the 
strangely tardy publication of a part, and a part onh/, of the conclusions of 
the October Committee, that, for the future, the Wesleyan-Methodist Tra- 
velling Preachers were to be college-bred, the societies and office-bearers 
in all parts of the kingdom began to manifest the strongest disinclination 
to the novel enteiqzrise. Much more would this have been the case, had the 
Committee published those of their conclusions vrhich referred to the 
officering of the Institution, as well as those which referred to the mode 
and the objects of its formation. But they were guided in their measures 
by a spirit of craftiness which perceived, that to disclose the entire con- 
spiracy at once, would provoke a re-action that would bear down the most 
despotic resolution, backed by the greatest wealth. Though this spirit, and 
they of whom it had possession and control, despised the maxim already 
quoted, respecting innovating “ quietly and by degrees scarce to be per- 
ceived yet, with all their desperateness, they had too much prudence 
to evolve without a pause their whole design. I'hey, therefore, took all 
possible precautions to prevent it from being known that they had appointed 
the President and his subordinates ; and it was not their fault if their mea- 
sures failed. Indeed, they did not fail entirely ; for Dr. Warren’s disclosures 
were not made till after Conference. They failed, however, inasmuch as 
the object of the Committee was, that the appointment of Dr. Bunting as 
President should appear to be the spontaneous, unsuggested act of the 
entire Conference, and not to have been pre-ordained by a Committee se- 
lected by himself, and composed entirely, as he had fondly imagined, and 
with but too much reason, of his own parasites. It was the success of their 
scheme that made them so insolent, in spurning from the foot of that throne 
of many kings but one emperor, the platform, the memorials, petitions, and 
remonstrances of “our people,’’ as they royally designate the multitudes 
who feed, and clothe, and house, them and their wives and their children. 
These written representations of the o])inions of the Wesleyan-Methodist 
laity concerning the revolution contemplated in their ministry, were in va- 
rious forms. Some of them came from individuals, whom the services 
vhich in different ways they had rendered the Connexion, entitled to the 
respectful attention even of the Conference itself. Others were declarations 
signed by persons filling various offices, such as local preachers, stewards, 
leaders, and trustees. A third class consisted of resolutions or memorials, 
which had been regularly agreed upon in Quarterly Meetings — the autho- 
rised voice of the societies to the Conference. But how various soever in 
other respects, they were exactly alike in the most essential points. They 
were all unequivocally and absolutely condemnatory, or rather deprecatory, 
of the project of a college : they were all temperately, though firmly, ex- 
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pressed : they all professed to view the proposed measure with feelings of 
alarm and dismay. They were, besides, numerous ; and, excepting the few 
which came from individuals, were numerously signed. How ought they 
to have been received ? Ought they not to have been received with re- 
spect ? And ought they not to have been maturely considered ? Ought 
not the Conference to have pa,used before establishing an institution to 
which the parties most deeply, and in every way, interested, were so unani- 
mously and so entirely averse ? But how were they received ? W’^ill it be 
believed, by any one infoi'med that the Conference itself is su])ported by 
voluntary contributions, that it contumeliously and haughtily rejected, with- 
out examination, the deliberate and respectful remonstrances of the very 
persons from whom those voluntary contributions jwoceed ? Whether it be 
believed or not, such is the fact. We have it on indisputable and un- 
denied authority, that they were not even read ! We have been 
impudently told, indeed, that they were re'ul — but how ? Why, that the 
subject of each of them was mentioned, and the quarter from whence it 
came ! To aggravate this insult to the people, though their remonstrances 
were not read by the Conference, they were characterised in its votes. The 
multitude which no man could number, blindly consented to a vote that 
stigmatised those very documents of which not one word had been read to 
them, as being this, that, and the other — that is, whatsoever it suited the 



malignant pen that drew up the resolution, to stigmatise them as being. 
Conference, it has been said, is a court of equity. Is this equity ? Is it 
decency ? Is it sense ? Nay, “ want of decency /s want of sense !” Need 
we any other proof, that the Conference, or a majority of that assembly, are 
blindly subservient to one individual, surrender themselves entirely to his 
command, and are as plastic and pliant in his hands as clay in the hands of 
the potter ? And is it possible to avoid entertaining towards men so dege- 
nerate, feelings of supreme, unmitigated contempt r 

It is not surprising, that, after the cool rejection of their unread remon- 
strances, the people renewed their opposition to the College in a more sub- 
stantial shape. Recent events in the political world had taught them that 
remonstrances in the shape of suspended contributions, would be sure to be 
read and considered, and that, strange as it may seem, with a willingness 
increasing with their number and extent. This sort of hieroglyphics has 
more weight with priests than the most legible engrossing. The result is, 
that Missionary collectors and secretaries have discontinued their services 
in various parts of the kingdom ; the usual anniversaries have passed by 
without the usual Missionary meetings ; annual subscribers no longer sub- 
scribe at all ; popular advocates of the cause refuse any longer to advocate 
it; and Missionary sermons cease to be followed by Missionary collections. 
To a careful observer, it is no wonder that the opposition to the College 
should have assumed the appearance of an attack upon the Missionary 
Society. The students are in number thirty, of whom two thirds are to be 
educated for the home, and the remaining third for the Missionary, work. 
The expense attending the board and f/e-struction of the former, is to be 
defrayed by special contributions — of the latter, owf of the. Mission fund ; — that 
is to say, the annual cost of the ten embryo Missionaries in the College, 
being, on the estimate of the Committee, 700 /., tvill be defrayed out of the 
money subscribed for Missionary purposes. To withhold contributions 
from the College, is but to give it a negative opposition; the only way, or, 
at least, one effectual way, and the most obvious way, of giving it a positive 
opposition, is to withdraw contributions to the Mission fund. This plan has 
been adopted, and I trust it will prove effectual. The President of the 
College and his satellites have raised a great cry, the object of which is to 
throw upon their opponents the odium of breaking faith with the Mission- 
aries ; but the odium lies upon themselves : for it is their sturdiness and 
rashness that have brought about this lamentable state of things, if it is 
lamentable. Have not the Missionary Committee resolved that they will on 
no account abandon the plan of sending the Missionary candidates toHoxton? 
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j They, therefore, must he held responsible for the consequences of their own 

I pertinacity. The fact is, that the members of the Missionary Society have 

: chosen servants who have presumed on their confidence, till they have 

assumed all the airs and attributes of masters ; and now they impudently 
threaten to destroy the very institution of which they ought, in every possi- 
ble state of circumstances, to be the conservators, unless their own whims 
be indulged. ' So truly has it been said, that men of a certain temperament, 
“ if they be checked in their desires, become secretly discontent, and look 
‘ upon men and matters with an evil eye, and are best j.U ased xvhen things go 

bucku-ard/^ It is indeed high time that the AVesleyan Methodists took the 
warning of Lord Bacon — “He that plots to be the only figure 
AMONGST CYPHERS, IS [that is to say, if not timely counterplotted] the 
DEC.AY OF .A WHOLE AGE 

I perceive, from the pajiers, that the President of the College has given 
“ universal satisfaction” to the Leeds people, concerning the holy alliance 
^ of Hatton Garden and Iloxton. Universal satisfaction! All that he told 

them, they knew, or might have known, before. He told them, that, in the 
College, the Missionaries would cost less than they did out of it, and that it 
would, therefore, be a measure of economy. He likewise prated some 
atrocious stufi’ about the necessity of their lieing taught how to form new 
i languages — an accomplishment which ought to be sought for them at the 

■ hands of Mr. Bellenden Kerr ! Furthermore, he asserted (what nobody 
denies), that the e.xpense of the Missionaries ought to be paid out of the 

‘ Mission fund, and pursued a twaddling analogy between clothes and 

! classics, dinners and divinity. And the wiseacres were satisfied, and 

f thanked the prodigious illuminator of their thick heads by acclamation ! 

Alas I for ray want of sympathy, this tempest in a— vessel which I will 
not name, is all thrown away upon me. Had I been present, I should have 
striven to hear, if the roar of the waves would have permitted me, what this 
universal-satisfaction giver had to say concerning the real point in dispute, 

‘ the College, its propriety — nay, its legality — not the Missionary Society, 

L of which, with all his boasting. I have the vanity to think myself a more 

ardent because a truer friend than he. I wish to see pure religion and 
' undefiled covering the waste places of the earth as with perpetual verdure : 

he — yes, I will denounce him — he has no other aim, no higher ambition, 
than to be “the only figure amongst cyphers.” 

What is the miserable ruse of this notorious trickster — this ecclesiastical 
Lord Brougham ? It is this. You inveigh against his London University. 
He tells you, you are not obliged to sujiport it, and therefore you have no 
cause of complaint. You reply, that you are ; for you are a subscriber to 
the Mission fund, which is to be rendered tributary to the College. Does 
he tell you. Withdraw your subscription, then, and ease your conscience? 
No ; but he upbraids you Avith a deliberate design to break faith with the 
Missionaries and starve them, in the bare anticipation of your flying to 

■ that resource. In a word, he puts an institution, through which, by his 

j contrivance, every future preacher is to pass as through a sieve, upon the 

f footing of an independent institution, supported by voluntary contributions ! 

[ And this, Avhich any man of understanding would consider an insult, gave 

universal satisfaction to the Leeds people, and secured the utterer a vote 
of thanks by acclamation ! 

It may seem somewhat illogical, if not a work of supererogation, after 
having shoAvn that the Theological Institution was wholly uncalled for, and 
that, when announced, it Avas received Avith general disapprobation, and, 
since enacted, has been resolutely opposed, then to proceed to sIioav cause 
why it should not haA'e been established. Such, hoAATver, is my intention ; 
and, if I must plead an apology, let it be that I am not college-bred. I 
have addressed myself to you, the local preachers, because I believe — I may 
say I knoAV, that the ultimate design of this Institution is to get rid of you 
, entirely. In most plots some leaky fools are to be found : this is one reason 

Avhy conspiracies should be no sooner formed than e.xecuted. But you 
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cannot be got rid of in a moment. I assure you, upon my honour, that it 
has been admitted by one who is in the councils of the College party, that 
they intend to multiply as fast as i)ossible the travelling preachers, and to 
throw you OA^erboard as soon as tlie cha])els can be supjilied without your 
aid. This, hoAveA'er, they Avill never accomplish. The Connexion Avill be 
reA'olutionised, andthe College Avill be rejiealed; and they that haA'e expelled 
others on the mo<t friA'olous j)retexts, Avill be drummed out of the Confer- 
ence and the Connexion to the tune of the Rogue’s March. XcA^ertheless, 
the direct tendency, as you must perceive, of the College, is to Aviden the 
distance betAveen you and the travelling preachers. Do they take you for 
stark idiots Avhen they tell you that you also Avill derive benelits from this 
college ? If they cared one tig about your intellectual improvempt, should 
Ave not, long ere this, haA'e hail circuit libraries accessible to you in common 
with the traA'elling preachers, and at least all the official members of Society 
— libraries Avell furnished Avith the best Avorks of biblical criticism, of bib- 
lical exposition, and of biblical illustration, Avith such other kinds of books 
as AA’ould be serviceable to you in the office you sustain r To be sure Ave 
should; and, that they have never done this, have not done it noAv that they 
have instituted a college for the junior preachers, and have not even signi- 
fied their intention to do it at any future time — these are sure signs that 
they Avill, or rather Avould, for they shall not have the opportunity, throAV 
you OA'erboard. Do not you and they preach to the same congregations ; 
and ought you not, therefore, to have the same means of information? If 
the congregations require that the traA’eliing jireachers should be more 
learned than they noAv are, it is impossible that they should be content that 
you should stand still. True, they have made no such requisition ; but a 
learned ministry Avill create a taste conformable to itself, and then your 
ministry Avillbe receiA'ed AAUth dissatisfaction. M hen the congregations are 
Avhirled along in the Hoxton rail-road vehicles, you, though but stationary 
on either side, Avill appear to the passengers to be swittly retrograding, and 
they Avill despise you. But the Wesleyan Methodists — the pnor Wesleyan 
Methodists — have been blessed Avith a pure and sim[de taste : they desire 
the sincere milk of the Avord, that they may groAV thereby, d'hey Avill not, 
therefore, relish scholastic divinity and rhetorical flourish. 'I'hese Avill 
groAv the more thankful for your services, in proportion as they groAv dis- 
gusted Avith those of the collegians. The consequence Avill be, a separation 
betAveen the rich and the poor, betAveen the “respectable” and the men of 
“no reputation,” betAveen the ambitious and the loAvly, and betv.'eenthe tra- 
velling and local preachers ; and perhaps this may prove to be, in all re- 
spects, a separation of the chaff from theAvheat, of the goats from the sheep. 
Such a separation Avould not be to be deplored, except by those (had they 
grace to consider the subject aright) Avho Avould thus be deprived of an 
association in Avhich consists their best hope of conA^ersion and salvation. 
For the sake of such, all truly beneA'olent men Avill pray that the opposition 
to the College may prove successful. It is evident that the first effect of 
such an institution must be to disturb that oneness of feeling and that 
co-operation Avhich have hitherto subsisted in a great measure betAveen you 
and your itinerant brethren, and the preservation and extension of Avhich 
cannot but be jwoductive of credit to the cause of Christianity in general, 
and of prosperity to the Vfesleyan-Methodist Connexion in particular. 
The last effect aa'ouIiI be the perfection of the first — an entire estrangement 
and separation between you and them. 

The Wesleyan Theological Institution is not only likely, if perseA'ered in, 
to prove hurtfid ; but its establishment and its constitution are inconsistent 
and unconstitutional. It is a direct violation of the rules of Pacification, 
Avhich require that no new rule or regulation, and much less so important 
a measure as this, shall be carried into effect Avithout the consent of the 
peoj)le; and by those rules it is provided, that, in order to give time for the 
people to deliberate and express their opinions, a year shall elapse betAveen 
the proposition and the enactment of any neAv measure. Both these laAvs 
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have been dispensed with in the present instance. So far as the people 
have had time and opportunity to express their sentiments, there is reason 
to infer that they are almost to a man opposed to the College ; and it is 
therefore the more culpable in the Conference to have hurried forward the 
project with such breathless haste. How can the members of that assembly 
expect to maintain it in authority and respect, when, while they invariably 
construe the acknowledged laws of the Connexion with the most rigorous 
severity whenever they are infringed by any of the people, they as invariably 
dispense with them altogether as often as they interfere with the accom- 
plishment of their own purposes ? But the constitution of the College is 
just as unconstitutional as its establishment. It authorises a cornmittee of 
preachers resident in London, and, as is well known, there resident be- 
cause of their willing subserviency to the President of the College — to 
pronounce ineligible for admission into the College, or as out-students con- 
nected with it — in other words, to close the doors of the Wesleyan-Metho- 
dist ministry against any of the candidates presented to them. By this 
means the decisions of Leaders’, Local Preachers’, (ciuarterly, and District 
Meetings, may at one stroke be set aside ; and, if the decisions of this 
proud committee are to l)e binding on the Conference, which it is well 
understood they are, we behold vested in it the suiweme government of 
the Connexion. Thus the entire constitution of Wesleyan Methodism, 
so far as the ministry is concerned, and so far, too, as the trustees of chapels 
are concerned, is rendered null and void ; while, as if to make the con- 
fusion more confoimded, there is nothing to prevent the very men, who, 
on whatever pretext, may be reported ineligible by the College cornmittee, 
from continuing to exercise their ministry as local preachers to their lives* 
end. Suppose, for instance, that a young man is rejected on account of 
his opposition to the Eternal Sonship, or to the union of Church and State, 
— cases which are most likely to occur, — he returns to the circuit from 
which he came, establishes himself in business, and remains upon the 
local ])reachers’ plan for twenty, thirty, perhaps forty years. He is per- 
mitted to spread the leaven of his ])roscribed notions of doctrine or of 
polity in one district, with impunity ; but he is not by any means to be 
permitted to go from circuit to circuit, although his stay in any one would 
be too short to allow him to taint the minds of the people with such cor- 
ruptions. We have, therefore, only to conceive of twenty or thirty young 
men being sent back to their homes on these accounts, in order to realise 
the probability of a little leaven leavening the whole lump. Nor is this all. 
The arrangement in tjuestion assumes what cannot be proved. It assumes 
that the members of the College committee must be better judges of a man’s 
fitness for the itinerant ministry, than the members of any District Meet- 
ing, although the latter are men in every respect the equals of the former ; 
and it assumes also, that a man who is fit for the local ministry ni3.y, for 
reasons limited to intellectual ability, be unfit for the itinerant ministry. 
The first of these assum])tions is absolutely and obviously groundless : it 
amounts to assuming that two is more than two, which is absurd. 1 he latter is, 
if j)ossible, worse than groundless. A local preacher is a man not exempted 
from the necessity of following some secular avocation, which absoibs neaily 
all the time that human constitutions can atiord to dedicate to active ex- 
ertion, whether of body or mind. A travelling preacher has nothing to do 
but add to those acquirements which conspire to fit a man for the office of 
]>reaching. A fortiori, therefore, he who, as a local preachei, commends 
himself to men’s consciences in the sight of Ood, must be fitted for the 
duties of a travelling preacher. But neither is this all. Ihis anomalous 
College committee does not content itself with pretending to be supeiior to 
anv possible combination of ministerial judgment in a District Meeting : 
it pretends to be suj)erior to any possible District Meeting, any possible 
Quarterly Meeting, anv possible Lpcal i reachers ^'Ieeling, and any possible 
Leaders’ Meeting, all together. Truly, pretensions so large as these 
could hardly be justified by any endowment inferior to that of a miraculous 
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discernment of spirits. Looking at tlie intervals of time at which young 
men usually come under the successive cognizances of the courts enume- 
rated, it seems to me difficult to conceive of better means of arriving at a 
correct estimate of their qualifications. In the favourable decision of the 
Leaders’ Meeting, we have a warrant for their ability and piety and pro- 
mise ; in that of the Local Preachers’ Meeting, we have an assurance that 
the leaders were not mistaken ; in that of the Quarterly Meeting, we have 
a guarantee that they have justified the hopes which they inspired, by 
steadiness and zeal and usefulness ; and, in that of the District Meeting, 
we have a satisfactory security (which was all that even an objector could 
allege to be wanting), that no undue partiality had swayed the previous 
decisions. And yet we are to be told that the College committee are better 
qualified to determine whether a man is suited to the work of the ministry, 
than those who, living in the same neighbourhood, have had constant ex- 
perience of his public exercises and of his private conduct. 

But, in my judgment, the greatest sin of this Wesleyan-Methodist Col- 
lege has yet to be mentioned. It is not surprising that the members of its 
Committee should be authorised to revise and reverse the decisions of 
great numbers of the “wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best,” of their 
brethren, whether in the ministry or out, when its officers are actually 
appointed to complete the imperfect work of the Almighty ! I have always 
read such sentences as “ every good and every perfect gift cometh down 
from the Father of lights,” in the light of the infinite perfections of that 
inefTable Being. Not so, it would appear, the founders of this College. 
They announce their settled determination to receive no man into their 
nursery who has not been called of God to the Christian ministry ; and 
yet they assert the necessity of giving such men “ a little assistance !” 
Is not this to impute it to God that he does things by halves ? Is it not 
to insinuate that he begins to build, but that he cannot finish the building ? 
What is blasphemy, if this is not ? If the collegians had given up the ne- 
cessity of a direct call from God, there would have been no inconsistency in 
sending young men to college to be “ educated for the ministry.” But 
the necessity of subsequent preparation by the aid of men is incompatible 
with just and scriptural ideas of a divine call. Men whom God calls to 
the ministry are qualified for that work : if they are not, it is a clear proof 
that they have not been called by him ; and, if they have been called by 
him, woe to that man who dares to stop them by the way ! If Jabez 
Bunting is greater than God himself, then, in his own name, let those 
whom God has called to the ministry have their call counter-signed by 
him, before they presume to dub themselves Rev^erend ; but, if that “ king 
of men ” is less than God — nay, really “ a little lower than the angels,” — 
then, in God’s name, let the necessity of a divine call be abandoned as pre- 
liminary to matriculation in his college ; and let it be commuted for a 
probable hope, that, when he has made them worthy of the divine approba- 
tion, they may receive a call. I demand some such modification of the 
scheme, in the name of decency ; for, as matters now stand, to crown all, 
the College committee is not only empowered to overrule the decisions of 
District Meetings, but even to set aside God’s call to the ministry itself! 

Only one question, in connection with this College, remains to be dis- 
cussed. Is a learned education, after all, necessary to a Christian ministry ? 
I think not. I am supported in this opinion by the terms of the Gospel 
commission, as delivered by Christ himself to his disciples. These terms 
show it to be as applicable to preachers in this age as in that ; such, there- 
fore, as they needed to be then, and such only, need they to be now. By 
what means, then, were the earliest preachers qualified for their office ? By 
the descent of the Holy Ghost, wdio descended never to ascend again till 
Christ should appear a second time. This means of qualification, then, 
which proved sufficient for them, is sufficient for their successors, to whom 
it is likewise equally accessible. Let us consider the sermons of Peter, 
of Stephen, and of Paul, as reported in the Acts of the Apostles. Do they 
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contain evidence of a learned education? The learning of St. Paul, no 
doubt, peeps out in occasional allusions, betokening a man of education ; 
but it forms not an essential part of his discourses, which are generally as 
simple and plain as those of his fellow-apostles. Consider those of Peter 
in particular ; which are little more than a recapitulation of a few familiar 
facts, and the unadorned annunciation of salvation through repentance 
and faith in Christ. And look at the effects which followed. This plain 
preacher, than whom the Wesleyan Methodists themselves never had a 
plainer — was made instrumental in the conversion of thousands under a 
single discourse. But, on the proper qualification of a Christian minister, 
let us listen to the opinions of an impartial judge — of one who cannot be 
suspected of pronouncing the grapes sour because beyond his reach. The 
following are a few e.xtracts from the writings of the Apostle Paul : — 

“ For Christ seut me not to baptise, but to preach tlie Gospel : not with wisdom of tcords, lest 
the cross of Christ shouldhe made of 7ione eject. For the preaching of the cross is to them that 
perish, foolishness: but imto us which are saved, it is the power of God. For it is written, 
I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and will bring to nothing the understanding of the 
prudent. Where is the wise? where is the scribe? ivhere is the dispufer of this world f 
Hath not God made foolish the icisdom of this world !■ For, after that in the wisdom of God 
the world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save 
them that believe. For the Jews retpiire a sign and the Greeks seek after wisdom : but we 
preach Christ crucified ; unto the Jews a stumbling-block and unto the Greeks foolishness ; 
bur unto them which are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God and the 
tvisdom of God. liecause the foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the weakness of 
God is stronger than men. For ye see your calling, brethren, how that not many wise men 
after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are called : but God hath chosen the foolish 
things of this world to confound the icise ; and God hath choseti the ivcak things of the world to 
confound the things which are mighty : and base things of the U'orld, and things trhich are 
despised, hath God chosc7i ; yea, and things which a/v 7iot , to bring to 7iought things that are ; 

that NO FLESH SHOULD GLOUY IX HIS PRESENCE." 

“ And I, brethren, when I came to you, came 7iot ivith e.vcellcncy of speech or of wisdom, 
declaring unto you the testimony of God ; for I determined 7iot to k/unr any thi/ig a7/iong you, 
save Christ, an I hint cnicijied. And 1 was with you in weakness, and in fear, and in much 
trembling; and my speech and my preaching was not with enticing wo7'ds of 7na7is wisdom, 
but in deino/isti-ation of the Spirit and of power ; that your faith should 7iot sta)id in the ivisdom 
of 77 icn, but in the power of God. Howbeit, we speak wisdom among them that are perfect ; 
yet fiot the wisdo/n of this world, nor of the princes of this world, that come to nought; but we 
speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, even the hidden wisdom which God ordained before 
the world unto our glory, W'hich none of the princes of this world knew; for had tlicy known 
it, they would not have crucified the Lord of glory. But it is written. Eye hath not seen 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the things w hich God hath prepared 
for them that love him. But God hath revealed them unto us by his Spirit ; for the Spirit 
searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God; for what man knowetli the things of a man 
save the spirit of man which is in him? even so the things ol God knowetli no man, but the 
Spirit of God. Now w’e have received not the spirit ol the world, but the Spirit ol God, that 
xve 7 uight k/iow the things that arc freely given to ns of God ; which things also we speak, 7wt 
in the words which 7 uan's wisdom teacheth, but ichich the Holy Ghost ieacheth, comparing 
spiritual things with spiritual. But the natural man receiveth not the things ol the Sjiirit of 
God, for they are foolishness unto him ; neither can he know them, because they are spiritually 
discenied. But he that is spiritual judgeth all things, yet he himselt is judged ol no man. 
For who hath known the mind of the Lord, that he may instruct him ? but we have the mind 
of Christ.” 

“ Let no man deceive himself. If any man am^mg j'ou seemeth to bo wise in this world, ht 
hbn become a fool, that he may be wise, for the wisdom of this world is foolishness ivith God. 
For it is written, he taketh the wise in their own craltiness. And again, the Lord knowetli 
the thoughts of the wise, that they are vain. Therefore let no man glorj’ in men, for all things 
are yours.” 

“ For the kingdom of God is not in icord, but in power.’ 

“ For our rejoicing, is this, the testimony of our conscience, that in simplicity and godly 
sincerity, 7 iot with fleshly wisdoin, but by the gi'ace oj God, we have had our conversation in the 
world, and more abundantly to your ward.” 

“ Not that we are suflicient of ourselves to think any thing as of ourselves, but our sufficiency 
is of God ; ivlio aUohath iitade us able ministers of the new testament ; not of the letter, but of tlie 
spirit; for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. *** Seeing then that we have .such 
hope, we use great plainness of speech.” 

“ For we preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord; and ourselves your servants for 
Jesus’ sake. For God, who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our 
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htarts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Je$u^ Chritt. But 
we have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excelljncy of the power< may be of God, and not of 
us. * * * We having the same spirit of faith according as it is written, I believed, and 
therefore have I spoken ; ive also believe, and tiierei ore speak." 

“For //le weapons of our warfare are not carnal, hut mighty through God, to the pulling down 
of strong holds.” 

“ But I certify you, brethren, that the gospel which was preached of me is not after ma7i. 
For/ neither received it of mati, neither was I taught it, hut by the revelation of Jesus Christ." 
For ye have heard of my conversation in time past in the .lews’ religion, how that beyond 
measure 1 persecuted the church of God, and wasted it: and profited in the Jews' religion 
above many my eijuals in miiie own nation, being more exceedingly zealous of the traditions 
of my fathers.* But lohen it pleased God, who separated me from my mother’s w^omb, and 
called me bv his grace, to reveal his Son hime, that 1 might preach him among the heathen ; 
immediately I conferred not icith /lesh and blood ; neither went I up to Jerusalem to them tvhich 
were apostles before me ; but I went into Arabia, and returned again inito Damascus. Tlien 
after three years I tvent up to Jerusalem to see Peter, and abode with him fifteen daj’s. But 
other of the apostles saw I none, save .Tames the Lord’s brother. Now the things whiclx I 
write unto you, behold, before God, I lie not. Afterwards I came into the regions of Syria 
and Cilicia; and was unknown by face unto the caurches of .Tudea which were in Christ : 
But they had heard only, that he which persecuted us in times p>ast now prcacheth the faith which 
once he destroyed. And they glorified God in me." 

“ For this cause we also, since the day we heard it do not cease to pray for you, and to 
desire that ye might he filled with the knowledge of his will in all ivisdom and spiritual under- 
standing. * * * Whereof I am made a minister, according to the dispensation of God which is 
given to me for you, to fulfil the word of God; even the mystery which hath been hid from 
ages and from generations, but now is made manifest to his saints ; to whom God would make 
known what is the riches of the glory of this mystery among the Gentiles; which is Christ in 
you, the hope of glory: whom we preach, w'arning every man, and teaching every man in all 
wisdom ; that we may present every man perfect in Clirist Jesus : w hereunto 1 also labour, 
striving according to his working, which worketh in nw mightily." 

“ That their hearts might be comforted, being knit together in love, and unto all riches of 
the full assurance of understanding, to the acknowledgment of the mystery of God, and of the 
Father, and of Christ ; in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. * * * Be- 
ware lest any mail spoil you through philosophy and vain deciit, after the traditions of men, after 
the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ. * * * Let no man beguile you of your 
reward, in a voluntary humility, and w orshipping of angels, intruding iuto those things which 
he hath not seen, vainly puffed up by his fleshly mind." 

“ But as ice were allowed of God to be put in trust with the gospel, even so we speak ; not as 
pleasing men, hnt God, which trieth our hearts. * * • For this cause also thank we God 
without ceasing, because, when ye received the word of God which ye heard of us, ye received it 
not as the word of men, but as it is in truth, the woid of God, which effectually worketh also in 
you that believe.” 

" Neither give heed to fables and endless genealogies, which minister questions, rather thati 
godly edifying which is in faith." 

“ For the time will come wdien they will not endure sound doctrine ; but after their oivn 
'lusts shall they heap to themselves teachers, having itching ears ; and they shall turn away their 
ears from the truth, and shall he turned unto fables.” 

“Not giving heed to Jewish fables, and commandments of men, that turn from the truth." 

“ But avoid foolish questions, and genealogies, and contentions, and strivings about the law ; 
for they are unprofitable and vain." 

“For the word of God is quick, and powerful, and sharper tlian any two edged sword, 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a 
discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart." 

“ Ye know how, through infirmity of thefiesh, I preached the gospel unto you at the first ; 
and my temptation wliich w as in my flesh ye despised not, nor rejected, but received me as 
an angel of God, even as Christ Jesus." 

“ That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the father of glory, may give unto you the spirit of 
wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of him; the eyes of your understanding being en 
lightened, that ye may know what is the hope of bis calling, and w hat the riches of the glory of 
his inheritance in tlie saints; and what is the exceeding greatness of his power to'ns- 
ward who believe according to the working of his mighty power." 

“ Whereof I w'as made a minister according to the gift of the grace of God, given nntx) me by 
the effectual working of hispower * • #. That Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith, that 
ve, being rooted and grounded in love, may be able to comprehend with all saints, what is the 
breadth and length and depth and height ; and to know the love of Christ which passetb know- 
ledge, that ye might be filled with all the fulness of God,” 
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“ Bat unto every one is given grace, according to the moasnre of the gift of Christ. Where- 
fore he saith, when he ascended up on high, he led captivity captive, and .^a re giJ'U unto mtn. 
Now that he ascended, wliat is it but that he also descended first into the lower parts of the 
earth ? He that descended is the same also that ascended up far above all heavens, that he 
might fill all things. And he gave some apostles, and some prophets, and some evangelists, 
anti some pastors and teachers, for ike perfetiing of the saints, for the work of the minislrg, 
for the edifging of the hodg of Christ, till wc all come in the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure cf the stature of the fulness 
of Christ; that we henceforth bo no more children, tossed to and fro, and carried about with 
every wind of doctrine, by the slight of men and cunning craftiness, wheieby they lie in wait 
to deceive, but, speaking the truth in love, may grow up into him in all things, which is the 
head, even Christ. From whom the whole body, fitly joined together, and compacted by tbat 
which every joint supplieth, according to the ejfcctual ivorking in the measure of every part, 
maketh increase of the body unto the edifying of itself in love.” 

“ Praying always with all prayer and supplication in the Spirit, and watching thereunto with 
^ all perseverance and supplication for all saints ; ami for me, that utterance may he given unto 

\ me, that I may open my mouth boldly, to make known the mystery of the gospel. For which 

1^ 1 am an ambassador in bonds, that therein I may speak boldly, as 1 ought to speak.” 

' I leave these quotations to be their own interpreters, having marked, 

however, those expressions which appear to me to be peculiarly indicative 
of proper, scriptural, divine ministerial qualifications, 
i For the length of this letter, let the importance and urgency of the sub- 

1 ject plead an apology. For its desultory construction and other literary 

I defects, I offer none. If I have mismanaged the discussion, let my failure 

prove a stimulus to abler pens. 

In conclusion, I have only to reiterate my settled conviction, founded upon 
information and confirmed by refiection, that yonr di/nittimus is one of the 
; objects of this college. You are gratuitous labourers — you are, therefore, 

independent. Independence is the bane of Conference. It may be passive, 
• but it 1‘iai/ b ’comu actior. The Conference will never forgive the resolution 

of the local preachers at Rochdale, by which the ex-local preachers of 
I Ashton were recognised as equals, though under ban and interdict. Let 

; brotherly love continue, is the language of Scripture : let it continue no 

longer than we judge proper, is that of Conference. — V \ilete. 



ORIGINAL SKETCHES of SERMONS by ROBERT HALL, No. VII. 

1 Peter iv. 7 . — “ The end of all things is at hand : he ye thcrejore sober, and icatch unto 
prayer." 

Some have considered this passage as prophetic of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, which was soon afterwards effected by the Roman armies. But 
M'hatever reference there might be to this event, the Apostle’s views 
evidently extended much farther, even to that period when the jtrediction 
would receive its literal and final accomplishment. That great and extra- 
ordinary revolution which is to take place at the end of the world will 
equally affect the whole of mankind, will terminate the present state of 
things, and usher in the eternal judgment. 

In a subordinate point of view the text is adapted to remind us — and 
emphatically, too — that the end of our being is at hand, when a period 
will be put to the ])resent state of probation. This is the only time of 
trial : all beyond is fixed and unalterable ; and the recompenses of eternity 
will be proj)ortioned to the quality of our actions in the present state. The 
Divine Being is ever inspecting our course ; his eyes run to and fro 
throughout the earth, that he may render to every man according to his 
W'ork. From the boundless stream of eternity, we have here just so much 
time allotted us as is sufficient to afford a test of character, and this we 
are to remember is 'short and transient. Death will soon deprive us of all 
our advantages —of all the instructions, warnings, and counsels, of pious 
friends and faithful ministers. All our opportunities for moral culture 
and improvement— all our sabbaths, means of grace and ordinances, will, 
in regard to us, soon be at an end. If these have been wasted and neg- 
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lected, nothing will he left behind but fruitless regret, unavailing repent- 
ance, and deathless despair. 

The end of all secular concerns and cares is rapidly approaching, and 
must terminate with our mortal existence. Our perishable body, the 
dwelling-place of an imperishable spirit, becomes a source of perpetual 
care and anxiety ; its wants and necessities give birth to exertions of every 
order and degree, and consume nearly one-third of the portion of human 
life. These cares are, to a certain extent, unavoidable ; we must be fed, 
clothed, and sheltered. To take no thought whatever about ourselves, to 
make no provision for our daily necessities, would be the highest folly and 
presumption. If any man will not work, neither let him eat. Our Lord, 
in requiring us to take no thought for to-morrow, did not intend to encou- 
rage idleness or indifference to the concerns of the present life ; he only 
guards his followers from that excessive care and anxiety, that systematic 
preference of worldly things, which the gentiles, or unenlightened part of 
mankind, have always manifested in making them their chief good. But 
these, however, lawful or necessary now, will soon lose their value and 
importance. All our interests will finally be included in what is spiritual, 
intellectual, and eternal. The moral texture of our being will then be the 
only sul)ject of importance — the only one that can affect our future destiny. 

The Christian warfare is drawing to a close, and will soon terminate in 
victory or defeat. Believers are now maintaining a perpetual conflict, 
striving against sin ; the flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit 
against the flesh ; and these are contrary to each other. Satan is evermore 
alert to deceive and to destroy, the world to entangle and ensnare ; and the 
Christian sometimes fears he shall be overcome, and at last make shipwreck 
of faith and a good conscience. He also perceives such a fluctuation in his 
frames and feelings, as causes him sometimes to doubt the reality of his 
own religion, is alternately agitated by hope and fear, and finds himself 
placed amidst a host of dangers. But the conflict will soon be over, and 
victory shall be proclaimed ; his enemies will soon be prostrate, and God 
shall tread down Satan under his feet shortly. When the Christian v/ar- 
fare is terminated, its rewards will be eternal. Be thou faithful unto death, 
and I will give thee a crown of life. 

The j)eriod also will arrive when all shall witness the closing scene of 
the present world, shall hear its expiring groan, and see it wrapped in its 
funeral pall. The elements shall melt with fervent heat, and the earth 
with all its works shall be burnt up. Christ shall come in the clouds of 
heaven, every eye shall see him, and they also which pierced him shall 
mourn. As we, therefore, look for such things, what manner of persons 
ought we to be, in all manner of conversation and godliness ? 

The solemn admonition is, “ Be ye therefore sober, and watch unto 
prayer.” Not only is the avoidance of all inebriety and excess necessary, 
which cannot be indulged without forfeiting all claims to religion, nor 
without forgetting the dignity of human nature, but all mental insobriety, 
and that worldly-mindedness which absorbs every other interest. Oh ! 
what vigilance, what prayerfulness, is necessary, with such prospects as 
now lie before us ! How can you venture into a world where you have 
formed no associations, no sympathies, no interests. Here you may acquire 
learning, or accumulate property ; but, without believing in Christ, and ex- 
ercising a holy assiduity in his service, you cannot lay up for j'ourselv'es 
treasure in heaven, but must be doomed to endless poverty and destitution. 
Let a divine and holy moderation regulate all your earthly pursuits ; be 
careful for nothing, but in every thing, by prayer and supplication, let 
your requests be made known unto God. Watch continually over the 
states of your hearts ; keep them with all diligence, that no worldly, no 
carnal affections gain an ascendancy over you. Watch unto prayer, 
mingle fervent supplications with all your circumspection to be kept un- 
spotted from the world, and to be preserved blameless until the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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' Religion on the continent, has degenerated to a ceremonial routine ; to 

words without meaning, and godliness without morality. A generally blind 
and dissolute priesthood, are the spiritual pastors of a still more blind and 
dissolute people. God’s word is seldom either read or understood ; and the 
Protestant churches of Germany, and the north of Europe, exhibit the 
singular anomaly of establishments which were founded with the purest 
doctrine and most holy enthusiasm, retaining the letter of their text-books, 
while the spirit of truth which they contained has almost wholly evaporated, 
j God appears, however, to be mercifully visiting these fallen churches. 

Gleams of spiritual light are hovering over the dark and desolate wilder- 
ness. May the followers of Christ endeavour to extend this second refor- 
mation by their prayers, and their generous contributions. Great shall be 
their reward in Ileaven ! 

One of these tokens for good is Bishop Franzen’s Pastoral Letter.* Al- 
though a few months have elapsed since its publication, the Christian pub- 
lic of England will be doubtless gratified at such extractsfrom its pages as 
will show the faithful and evangelical nature of its sentiments. 

It should be premised, that Bishop Franzen is well known as a mild and 
fatherly gentleman, an elegant scholar, and accomplished poet. His 
“ Columbus” alone, v.’hich abounds in beautiful writing, will perpetuate 
f his name to posterity. But his principal distinction, his crown of nobility, 

I consists in his being “ an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.” 

I Sluchholtn, (Jet. 1834. St. G. 



PASTORAL LETTER TO THE UNITED CLERGY OF THE DIOCESE OF 

IIERNOSANI). 

" Grace Le unto you, and peace frnin God our Father, and from our Lord Jesus Clirist." 

In these words of the Apostle Paul, I send you, my dear brethren, the 
first salutation and well-wishing of my heart, from that responsible eleva- 
tion to which Providence has exalted me ; that Providence, upon whose in- 
visibly leading hand, not only the destinies of every nation and kingdom 
depend, in a way which no state-policy, no worldly wisdom, can calculate or 
foresee ; but by which the fortune of men, as individuals also, is guided to 
a goal which they themseh'es could not have possibly imagined, much less 
have endeavoured and struggled to attain. 

****** 

What I shall now address to you is, verily, nothing which evory one who 
has bound himself to work the work of an Ev'angelist, ought not of him- 
self to know and understand. But is it only novelties, things before undis- 
covered, that we should care for and consider? Is not commonly what is 
most important and most necessary, also the most known and most general? 
What is more usual than the light which springeth up day after day, dawn 
after dawn ? But if even for one solitary morning it arose not, what lamen- 
tation, misery, and ruin would follow! Just so is it with the light of the 
gospel. Always the same, it must yet every day be renewed. TS’ot only as 
Christians, must we daily wish ourselves and each other, “ Grace and peace 
from God our Father, and from our Lord Jesus Christ;” but we who are 
ordained as teachers and leaders of his congregation, should consider how 
these words may be continually before us, what our duty obliges us to pro- 
claim and accomplish, and how we may obtain dexterity and ability of per- 
forming it. 

Is it not grace vv-hich we should proclaim ; not only reconciling, but 
sanctifying grace? Is it not peace which vv'e should accomplish ; peace 
with God, and thereby vvfith ourselves and each other ? How should we be 

* Herdabrefi Heruosaud’s Stift. 1832. Horuosaud, tryckt hos Jonas Svedbom. 1832. — 
Quarto, pp. 20. 
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able to perform these requirements of the Gospel, if we could not fly to God 
as our Father, from whom cometh every good gift; and to our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who with the command, “ go out and teach,” also added the pro- 
mise, “ behold, I am with you always, even to the end of the world.” 

Besides this general observation, I would also, with reference to that 
misunderstanding which has betrayed itself between teachers and hearers 
in some j)arts of the diocese, more especially direct your attention to these 
words, to which I would add the always valuable counsel, “ Prove every 
one his own self.” 

If I mistake not, this misunderstanding arises, so far at least as regards 
doctrine, from the most unfortunate mistakes about either the grace and 
peace which the servants of the Word are sent to promulgate, or the manner 
of becoming partakers thereof. Some fall into the error of talking of 
flowers and fruit, where there is neither root nor stem ; of righteousness 
without faith; and of Christian virtues without a preceding conversion and 
new birth. Others, again, stand still at the beginning only ; they rouse 
men from their lethargy, without showing them how their alarm should be 
followed up by a sound and healthy repentance. 

Grace ! this single word tells us all that the Gospel contains ; it also tells 
us what we, as ambassadors of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven, should principally set forth and explain. But grace 
supposes sin, and sin refers us to the law. “ Sin knew I not without the 
law,” says Paul (Rom. vii. 9)- We should accordingly first turn to the 
law, and through that wake up in our hearers a sense of their guilt. 

But this end is not fulfilled by a dry lecture on duties and virtues ; a 
method which seldom engages the attention of the multitude, and in those 
few who are heedful, works only empty notions and a self-confident assur- 
ance. Nor must the preacher be seduced by the applause he may win from 
moving and illusory paintings of human life and of nature ; at which the 
hearers fancy they are built up as Christians when they weep at the tender 
deportment of themselves or others, and the shifting fortunes of sorrow and 
gladness, not at their own transgressions ; or when they listen with admi- 
ration to a sounding and flowery discourse, which can only affect their 
imagination and sense of the beautiful. 

Some instructors suppose they preach the Gospel, when they quit the, in 
itself good, ground that the law is only love; and amuse themselves with 
mere explanations of the commandments, in conformity with the precepts 
and example of Jesus. In this they place the whole Gospel, as if it con- 
tained nothing mo~e than what is called evangelical morality. 

This, indeed, if it is exhibited in its own divine sublimity and loveliness, 
must undoubtedly produce a momentary impression even upon the unbe- 
lieving and impenitent. It may also bring some to an occasional exercise 
of charity to man, the rather as they persuade themselves, often led by 
the sermon they are hearing, that they can make up through this and that 
work of mercy what else they transgress. But such a representation, how- 
ever eloquent or affecting it may be, cannot possibly produce any sound 
conversion and rej)eiitance. It rouses not the hearers from the carnal 
security in which they slumber ; and they dream of fulfilling God’s law by 
not disturbing the quiet of another with crimes which a worldly law would 
revenge, or by not lavishing away their own welfare on enormous and 
manifest vices. ***** 

If the Gospel of Christ contained nothing but its morality, how could it 
excel those worldly moral ])hilosophers which, founded on reason alone, 
seldom prescribe less exalted principles and virtues which no one is able to 
practise ? Even the holy example which Jesus has left us, would only 
serve to bring us to des])air ; for, imprisoned and bound by our sins, we 
should be powerless to follow his steps. Do we not then all need a Savirmr 
to deliver us from this bondage? And is not that Saviour He who has 
not only reconciled us to God through his blood, but will raise us through 
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his spirit to the liberty of the children of God, and will guide us to his, 
and through him, to our Father, in the kingdom of grace and glory ? 

“ This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation,” says Paul, 

** that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, of whom I am 
chief ; howbeit, I have found mercy.” He of us, my brethren, whose 
heart is not penetrated with this conviction, not humbled by knowing him- 
self a sinner, the chief of all, and yet not comforted by the confidence of 
“ havdng found mercy,” must find, of himself, that he is not fitted for the 
work of proclaiming that ” true and faithful saying, that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners.” With whatever craftiness he may 
explain or obscure that de*ep-meaning sentence, “ God was in Christ, re- 
conciling the world unto himself yet can he not, without the opposition 
of his inmost soul, annex, much less live after, the following words : 

” Now then we are ambassadors for Christ: as though God did beseech 
you by us, we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God. For 
ne hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin ; that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in him.” 

That man can in no wise work the work of an Evangelist, who neglects 
diligently to set forth, clearly to explain, and energetically to inculcate 
this word of reconciliation ; for it constitutes the very marrow of Chris- 
tianity, the proper self-ness of the Gospel. But herein err, not only those 
who, without reference to the order of this grace, begin at the end, and 
impress upon the unconverted carnalist, the impenitent world-thrall, what 
belongs to the sanctification of the pardoned, those who are born again ; 
namely, following Christ and practising his precepts ; although they show 
not before hand how he is the reconciler of the repentant by his death, the 
mediator of the contrite by his intercession, and the redeemer of the faith- 
ful by his spirit. They also err in this matter, who busy themselves right 
well indeed at first, how the slumbering sinner should be aroused to a 
sense of his perilous condition, but then fail in directing his future advances • 
like him who wakens a man with the shout, “ the house is on fire !” — and 
leaves him in agony and confusion, without helping him to rise up and 
escape from the burning. They are “ voices crying in the wilderness,” 
which yet “ prepare not the way of the Lord.” It is not true of these 
messengers, “ How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace !” 

So necessary is it that we should use the law, sometimes as a hammer, 
which breaks the rock in pieces, shakes the secure and carnal mind, and 
crushes the obdurate heart ; and sometimes as a mirror, in which the sinner 
recognises himself, and sees how unclean and fallen and miserable he is. 
And yet should we but half fulfil the duties of our vocation, and that 
half altogether fruitlessly, did we not then direct his attention to the 
Gospel as a fountain of life, where sin is not only washed away from the 
penitent and the faithful, but where the soul which thirsts after righteous- 
ness shall be strengthened with the water of grace springing unto life 
eternal. We should exhibit the Gospel as chief, although the law should 
go before as the schoolmaster of Christ. The sinner must be disciplined, 
but disciplined to Christ ; not terrified from him, and banished into hell ; 
for the season of grace is still now. “ Behold ! I will not the death of a 
sinner, but had rather that he should turn unto me and live, saith the 
Lord.” Has not Christ delivered us from the condemnation of the law, 
since he became condemnation for us ? Has he not himself asserted, that 
he “ came, not to judge the world, but that the world through him might 
be saved ?” Can, then, the doom alfect us, who are his servants and 
messengers ? “ The servant is not above his Lord, neither is the mes- 

senger above him that sent him.” — (John xiii. 16 .) 

* * « . » « « 

It is true that the key of binding is committed to us, as well as the key of 
loosing. But what are these keys, except the Law and the Gospel ? And 
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for what purposes are they given us ? Is it well to shut out any sinner 
from grace ? Ought we not, on the contrary, to loose him through the 
Gospel, from the ban which encircles him through sin under the law ? 
****** 

Our Divine Lord has shown us, on many occasions, how cautious we 
ought to be of stretching the authority of our office, beyond the sphere 
appointed for it by God’s word and the law of the church. He not only 
refused all interference in civil disputes and contentions (Luke xii. 13, 14), 
but when there occurred such an offence against the law of God, as came 
also under the cognisance of the civil authorities, he showed his judg- 
ment thereupon, without necessarily shielding the sin. “ I condemn thee 
not,” said he to the woman who was taken in adultery, (John viii. 3, 11,) 
** go thy way, and sin no more.” This sentence of our Divine Teacher, at 
once both comforting and warning, this manifestation of grace upon the 
path of reformation, must have moved and affected her heart, more than 
all the threatening stones with which her accusers were ready to overwhelm 
her. 

You have doubtless many of you, my brethren, experienced how the most 
hardened offender, one against whom all the curses of the law and terrors 
of death appear to have been fruitlessly wielded, becomes softened when 
taken to the cross of Jesus, and there suffered to behold how He, who 
descended from on high, the suffering and praying Redeemer of every 
sinner, pardons the penitent thief, when he believes on the crucified, on him 
by all others despised and neglected, the Christ. The parable of the 
prodigal son also, when rightly employed in showing God’s anticipating 
grace and the requisites of a sound conversion, works far more effectually 
on him who has wandered from God, than the most pompous excom- 
munications or most extended anathemas. 

Young men of spirit and energy are not seldom carried away by an 
excess of reproof. The mild John himself, whose epistle breathes nothing 
but love, and whose gospel shows us how he derived his divine doctrine 
from the very heart of Jesus, was at first a “Boanerges.” But when he 
and his brother would have called down fire from heaven upon the un- 
believing Samaritans, Jesus answered and said, “Ye know not what spirit 
ye are of.” 

* * * * * * . 

Should there possibly be found any among you, my brethren, who 
upon examination never advance higher than the second chapter or article 
of faith in the catechism ; who, in the instruction of youth, remand the 
most important and weighty parts of the other two to a mere memorial 
repetition, — and who, even in the pulpit, either altogether omit, or only 
partially touch upon the work of both redemption and sanctification, — I 
hope that nothing more will be necessary to warn them, than reminding 
them of the words of Christ, when he instituted our pastoral office : “ Go 
ye out into all the world, and teach all nations, baptising them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Can any one 
properly fulfil the duties which devolve upon him as a servant and am- 
bassador of Christ, who, whether from secret unbelief, or light-minded 
indifference, or careless negligence, imparts not exactly that principle 
which his Divine Master chiefly ordained as the head-subject of his em- 
bassy ? Can he be called a Christian teacher who explains every thing 
but that in which the Christian religion essentially differs from the Jewish, 
the Mahommedan, or that which is founded on reason and nature alone ? 
He cannot rightly clear up the first article of our faith, who does not 
elucidate ih3 remaining two also, in what sense we believe in God as our 
Father. Ihere is not only creation, as this word is interpreted in a Christian 
point of view, but also redemption, through which the Son of God, as at 
once both God and man, hath acquired for us power to become the children 
of God ; and also sanctification, through which we, as born again by his 
Spirit, become so in the work itself. 

We should, verily, my brethren, never forget the following words, so 
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solemnly commanded by Christ ; “ and teach them all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you.’’ We should, verily, together with the articles of 
faith, inculcate the commandments as he has explained them by his doc- 
trine and example. It behoves us also, for such is the bidding of our Lord, 
to teach the manner of practising, as well as of understanding them. Can 
this be done without enlightening our hearers upon all that relates to con- 
version, of which the third article consists ? 

He charged us to baptise when he sent us to teach ; and he has himself 
explained to us the signification of baptism, in his conversation with 
Nicodemus. “ Without being born again of water and the Spirit, can he 
not enter the kingdom of God.” Belongs it not then to our office, as 
ministers of the word, to illustrate this new birth, and show how he, who 
is spiritually dead in sin, can receive a new life through grace, can become 
a new man in his manner of life, as well as his manner of belief, and be 
made a child of God, endeavouring in faith and love to live after his com- 
mandments ? 

****** 

We can cite from the doctrine of the apostles, in testimony of faith 
being the only ground of salvation, and of reformation being the necessary 
fruit of faith, — First, The end itself for which the Saviour came into the 
world ; since “ he was given for our sins, and revealed for our righteous- 
ness,” that “ w’hosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life,” which shall be begun even in time, through the union of the 
faithful soul, though not without, to God, — reformation and sanctification. 
Secondly, The express words of Christ ; from which we can quote this 
saying among others, against those on the one hand who would build their 
salvation on the loose earth of their own righteousness, “ I am not come 
to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance and from which this 
warning may be urged against those on the other hand who use grace as a 
cloak for sin, “Not everyone who sayeth unto me. Lord! Lord! shall 
come into my kingdom, but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven.” Thirdly, The different ways in which Christ encouraged those 
who came to him. He gave immediate and comforting assistance to her 
who was a sinner in the house of the Pharisee, to the paralytic, and the 
Canaanitish woman, in a word to all those who fled to him as sinners with 
penitence, humility, and reliance ; and said unto them, “ Go in peace, thy 
faith hath saved thee,” sometimes adding, “ sin no more,” always in the 
same sense as he said to the paralytic, “ arise,” from thy spiritual as well 
as thy bodily lameness, “ and go,” not only to thy house, but to the kingdom 
on the pathway of righteousness. But the lawyers who sought him self- 
righteously, as a teacher, not a Saviour, “ he sent to the law.” (Luke 
X. 25 .) 

To the law should we also refer those who trust in themselves ; that, 
convicted by their own consciences, they may know the want of a Re- 
deemer, and turn themselves to the Gospel. 

* * * * * * 

So useless would it be for the unconverted to talk about following Christ, 
and so unjust would it be not to remind him of that conversion. It is 
surely but reasonable that they w'ho belong to Christ should also walk with 
Christ. Should they not tread in his steps, since he himself leads them by 
the hand ? Yet should the pastor continually remember carefully to set 
forth the holy example of Jesus, together with that law which is only the 
band of love to God in the penitent soul. He should show that the real 
L^nergy of faith consists in not only walking tn but icith the Redeemer ; and 
that the Christian not only sighs and prays in his name, to find consolation 
and peace, but also according to his commandment follows him with love 
and humility, with patience and perseverance, through trouble and through 
conflict, through affliction and desertion, along the narrow way and through 
the strait gate that leadeth unto life. 

****** 
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What we all require is, to prove our own selves. The inscription which 
stood over the Temple of Delphi, might also be conveniently written over 
4he sanctuary of Christianity. When we bring out thence words of truth and 
grace, our first exclamation should be, “ .Sinner ! know thyself.'^ We 
should surely employ for our own advantage that mirror which we hold out 
to others. * * * * * * 

May we be ourselves, also, partakers of the blessings we impart, and 
the peace we promulgate. I pray for you all, my dear brethren, this bless- 
ing, this peace, this peace that passeth all understanding. May you enjoy 
it, now and for ever ! Frans Michael Franzen. 

Hermsandy July 24, 1832. 



INDEPENDENCY. 

Ecclesiastical polity is a subject which must now engage universal atten- 
tion. It cannot be evaded by any stratagem or artifice, by any love of ease 
or desire to avoid the turmoils of controversy, or the arena of polemical dis- 
cussion. The subject is pressed upon the attention of every religious com- 
munity, of every parish in the United Kingdom; and the signs of the time in- 
timate, that the political horizon, extending over every part of the world, is 
charged and impregnated with the momentous and important doctrine of 
church order and government. 

Attached from conviction and investigation to what is termed Indepen- 
dency, having seen and felt what may be considered its evils and defects, but 
which should rather be attributed not to the system, for this is divine, and 
therefore perfect ; but to its administration, which is human, and therefore 
partakes of the sins and infirmities belonging to fallen man, — it is a matter 
of astonishment to the writer, that the claims of Independency are not more 
generally considered, approved, and adopted ; while he feels persuaded 
that this mode of ecclesiastical polity, as it was the first established and 
practised, must ultimately prevail and be triumphant. Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, and Methodists, no doubt, have the same conviction. Time 
will decide. The several combatants are now in the field, the precise claims 
of each must be fairly weighed ; and who will be pronounced victor, the 
historians of the church will, of course, in due time, regularly chronicle. 

The subject is repeatedly adverted to in the columns of the Clir>stiun Ad- 
vocate^ and the pages of this Magazine, by talented writers ; and the occur- 
rences of almost every week, tend to illustrate the practical operation of the 
several systems that have obtained in this country. Happy will the writer 
of these remarks be, to see, as a recent correspondent in the former publi- 
cation suggests, the doctrine of Church government discussed fully in that 
Journal, thinking, as its leading article lately stated, that “ the multiplicity 
of connexions inevitably tends to Independency and hence he augurs 
the final triumph of his favourite principle. 

As Messrs. Stephens and Forsyth, and more recently the talented and 
amiable Dr. Warren, have been so unrighteously dealt with by the Methodist 
Conference, the Independent form of church government seems to offer the 
very refuge and asylum which these noble-minded men require. Here 
they might exercise their ministerial functions, and employ their eminent 
abilities, without the least fear of molestation from the “ powers that be.^' 
Where else can they find it? Where can they ensure freedom from similar 
treatment to that they have already ex])erienced ? Is it in the Episcopalian 
establishment ? there they must submit to the dictation of a Diocesan, to 
Ecclesiastical Commissions, to the decree of King, Lords, and Commons. 
Would Presbyterianism offer them security from the genius of persecu- 
tion ? There the local convocation of ministers and elcfers, the Associate 
Synod, or the General Assembly, would consider, adjudge, and decide, and, 
if they thought proper, expel. And may not the same be said of Connexions, 
whether the Wesleyan, Old or New. or that of the late Countess of Hunting- 
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don ? Can freedom, unfettered and unrestricted, be enjoyed in any com- 
munity, by whatever term designated, by whom the unalienable right of 
man to think and act according to the dictates of reason and conscience, 
and the infallible decisions of the oracle of truth, are abandoned, or re- 
f ceive only a ])artial observance ? Where, let it be asked, can these devoted 

men efficiently and comfortably labour, with such minds and such senti- 
ments as they possess, unfettered and free ? Where but among those who 
acknowledge no other head of the church than Jesus Christ, no code of laws 
but his revealed word ? 

A talented advocate of the Methodist New Connexion, on laying the foun- 
dation of a chapel, has lately affirmed, that the council assembled at Jeru- 
salem, which was composed not only of the “ Apostles, but of the L/(/<rs 
and the whole church," furnishes the very prototi/pc for the system to which 
he is attached ; but will that gentleman, or any’^ in connexion with him, 
ever close their conferential assemblies in the language adopted at the 
council at Jerusalem, “ It seemeth good to the Holy Ghost and to us ?’* 

If so, the same may be said (which indeed is said, but it is a monstrous as- 
sumption) by the Church of Rome, or by the Church of England, the 
general assembly of the Church of Scotland, the London Congregational 
Union, the Wesleyan or Lady Huntingdon Conferences, and the Provincial 
Association of any and every denomination of Christians. M hat confu- 
sion would necessarily ensue ! And how absurd, not to say impious, any 
such pretence ! Resides, how cumbrous and unwieldy all these combina- 
tions ! Who would think of erecting a steam-engine to j)i*opel a feather ; and 
•what subject can be possibly introduced to the consideration of any of these 
public assemblies, that cannot be decided at once by an appeal to the New 
'I estaraent, whenever the church is assembled ; for “ wherever only two 
or three are met together, Christ is in the midst of them.” 

The writer of these remarks is a pastor of an obscure, poor, small, but 
united and attached dock; and to him it appears, the assembled church, in 
any matter of difficulty, have only to consult the “ law and the testimony',” 
to “ search the Scriptures,” and they' are more likely to arrive at the most 
satisfcictory information regarding the revealed will of the great Head of 
the church, than if they submitted the subject to strangers, and those, of 
course, unacquainted with local circumstances, residing as they must do at 
a distance, without subjecting themselves to the inconvenience of waiting, 
as they' must necessarily, for their opinion and decision. This, of course, 
applies to every' similar community' ; and general uniformity' among the dis- 
ciples of Christ, would more probably' be the result, if such a procedure 
were universally adopted. If this statement be correct, how much time and 
money would be saved, what unpleasant and painful feelings would be 
spared, and what melancholy' ebullitions and public exposures would be pre- 
vented, which often times gender infidelity' and scepticism 1 

There is reason to believe that the full energies, mental and pecuniary, of 
a community or neighbourhood remain dormant, or are but partially elicited, ( 

in consequence of the mistaken impression pursued l>y' an undue depen- 
dence on large assemblies. The Conference, or the committee, or the asso- 
ciated body', or the Presby'tery', will supply the men or the money, it is vainly 
thought; and the idea sanctions the concealment of the “ talent in the 
napkin,” or is a subterfuge for the avaricious and covetous to withhold 
their pecuniary' assistance ; and the cause of God sometimes languishes, and 
dwindles, and dies, where there are sufficient resources for its liberal main- 
tenance and support, while those who have friends at head-quarters, obtain 
assistance, which is not unfrequently very unworthily bestowed. Ihis is 
the case with nearly all our public institutions and charities, for whatever 
purpose established. The fact is notorious, and yet the church of God 
seems determined to pursim a course which has proved, and must prove, in- 
jurious and detrimental to the interests of society and religion. 

The subject of the Christian polity has thus been viewed as to its prac- 
tical bearing and tendency in connexion with recent events which at present 
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agitate the country. An appeal might be made to the sacred writings, and 
from them the clearly defined order of the Christian church, the number 
and character of its officers, and the extent of its power and authority, could 
be easily delineated ; but the principal arguments in favour of the Indepen- 
dency of the churches seems to arise from the fact, that such a state of 
things is the natural and invariable consequence of the reception, expe- 
rience, and profession of the grand and essential doctrines of our common 
Christianity ; it is their spontaneous result and growth, if the nature of 
the Christian economy had not been specifically described. Besides 
which, it is in exact accordance with the very constitution of human 
nature, is admirably adapted to raise and ennoble the mind of man, 
and is especially congenial with the acknowledged principles which pre- 
vail in every free country. Investigation may very safely be challenged 
as to the accuracy of these statements : separately, they contain the most 
powerful arguments for the Independent form of Church government ; 
and conjointly, the evidence is altogether irresistible and overwhelming. 
Independency in the abstract is acknowledged by e^ery community. 
Before a clergyman can be ordained, the ceremony of the u (juis must 
be observed in the parish church in which he resides, which is literally 
appealing to the people as to his mental and moral qualification for the 
office to which he aspires ; and the farce of the cuiup d\lirr, giving per- 
mission to the Dean and Chapter to choose a bishop, is of the same nature ; 
while, at the periodical visitations, the churchwardens have to answer 
several interrogatories respecting the conduct of the ])astor. These things, 
like most others substantially good in the Established Church, are com- 
pletely counteracted or nullified by the operation of other ceremonies and 
customs and laws ; but they involve the principles which Independents carry 
fully out, without any thing to obstruct their operation. 'I'he same may be 
said of Presbyterianism : the ruling elders are chosen by the people, who 
absurdly invest them with a power to act and decide, and agree to abide by 
their decision ; while their ministers must preach what are called Irinl ser- 
innns before the people, who are afterwards, sometimes, the dupes of a 
system of patronage, and obliged to submit to the instructions of an in- 
competent teacher. Among the religious bodies, too, governed by a Con- 
ference, the minister must be introduced to his work by the suM'ages of 
the people ; and District and Quarterly Meetings invest them with a tem- 
porary power, which the annual convocation may eventually render 
altogether nugatory. Besides all this, what can even a parish rector do 
with his legal claim to the tenth of the produce, his long-established right 
to dues, fees, and offerings, unless he consult the feelings, and enter into a 
kind of compromise with his parishioners ; and where voluntary supplies 
support other establishments, those supplies at any time can be withheld by 
the people, and the machinery must consequently stop. The people, then, 
in a free country, unfettered by the withering influence of Popery, in all 
religious matters, “ the people pre-eminently are the only source of legiti- 
mate power and this truth God by his providence is teaching rulers 
both in Church and State in thundering language. 

Monopolies of all kinds must be broken up — the leaven must be diffused, 
for the lump is to be leavened. “ Mankind are enlightened— will be happy 
— must be free ! You may tie down — you may nail down — you may screw 
down — the safety-valve, and the idiot who chooses to try the experiment 
may applaud his own sagacity ; and dream that for him it Avas reserA'ed to 
confine the hitherto irrepressible fluid, till that fluid burst through ev'ery 
obstacle; and till he who had attempted 1o impose on it so unnatural a 
restraint, is involved in a calamity of his own creation.’^* Let the Methodist 
Conference seriously consider these observations of an intelligent, pious, 
but lamented youth. T. R. C. 

Emsworth. 



* Memoirs aiul Select Remains of an only Son. By Thomas Durant. Vol. ii. p. 126. 
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The Pious Poet of Humble Life. 

THE PIOUS POET OF HUMBLE LIFE.* 

We have the greatest satisfaction in introducing this extraordinary poem 
to the notice of our readers. It is the production of a common, or rather 
an uncommon, mechanic. It is the production of a man who has had to 
work for his own livelihood ever since he reached the age of eleven, without 
receiving in the mean time one hour’s education of any kind. It is the pro- 
duction of a converted infidel, desirous of bearing his testimony against the 
abounding infidelity of the age. It was written in the author’s twenty- 
fourth year. In judging'of its merits, these circumstances ought to be borne 
in mind by every candid critic. 

It consists, as the title intimates, of twelve books. The pious and talented 
author, being, as we have already hinted, a poor man, had not the means of 
ushering so large a work into the world ; and the sale of verse has not for 
several years been such as to encourage publishers in extending a helping 
hand to unknown sons of the Muses. A year ago, however, Mr. llagg hit 
upon the expedient of detaching the tenth book from the other books of his 
poem, and publishing it, in a shilling pamphlet, under the title of “ The 
Incarnation,” as a specimen of the whole, with a view to ascertain the 
opinions of critics, and not without a hope that, if their judgment should 
be favourable, some friendly person would come forward with offers of 
assistance, by means of which the entire poem might be published. This 
expedient happily succeeded. The Incarnation was universally admitted to 
contain evidence of considerable poetical powers ; and from two different 
quarters, the author received generous tenders of assistance. These were 
the West of England, and Andover in Hampshire. Mr. Mann, a solicitor 
of the latter place, has gratuitously undertaken the risk of failure in the 
present edition — a risk, wdiich, if the poem be patronised in proportion to 
its intrinsic merits, to say nothing of the interesting circumstances extrinsic 
to it, will prove to be no risk at all. Besides this, Mr. James Montgomery, 
with characteristic good-nature, took upon himself the critical inspection 
of the manuscript; and that accomplished scholar and critic, Mr. Isaac 
Taylor, as kindly contributed an introductory essay, of which, as our im- 
mediate object is to introduce the poem itself to the notice of our readers, 
we shall only say that it contains, besides some profound remarks on cognate 
subjects, a judicious refutation of the silly slander, that Christianity is en- 
dangered by the diffusion of learning amongst the common people. 

The subject which Mr. Ragg made choice of is one which several writers 
had failed in their attempts to illustrate in verse ; and that he has succeeded 
so completely, is not to be attributed altogether to his poetical ability, un- 
doubted as that is, but in an equal degree perhaps to his evangelical ap- 
prehension of his subject, for it is one which cannot be comprehended by 
finite minds, however high their order. He has succeeded especially in 
the difficult art of reasoning in verse, and in representing in the captivating 
forms of poetry those recondite arguments which even to intelligent men 
are tedious, as they find them presented in some of the best works on the 
evidences of Christianity and the being of God. He cannot claim the 
merit of originality in the reasoning which he employs ; but he has the 
equal, if not higher, merit (utility being the test) of rendering that 
reasoning more entertaining, and consequently more impressive and instruc- 
tive, than it is in the hands of those from whom he is not, and needs not to be, 
ashamed to acknov.dedge that he has borrowed it. He has presented us 
with the quintessence of elaborate treatises, digested into such a form, that 
it is hard to say which has the pre-eminence, argumentative skill, clearness 
and correctness of view, aptness in illustration, richness of language, fine- 
ness of taste, accuracy of ear, fervour of piety, or power of interesting. 
It is a triumph of g«nius and truth united. It evinces natural talents, 
the possessor of which could not but have commanded the public attention 



* The Deity ; a Poem. In Twelve Books. By Thomas Ragg. With an Introductor}' 
Essay, by Isaac Taylor. London; Longman and Co., and W. Dearden, Nottingham. 
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to the fruits of their exertion ; hut he could not have produced a poem 
like the “ Deity ” without having experienced that moral resuscitation, in 
the absence of which men are dead in trespasses and sins. There is a per- 
vading equality— a thread — a contexture — a continuous evidence of design, 
which quite precludes the supposition that Mr. Ragg has benefited much by 
the aid of others. It is his own work. In the works of uneducated 
poets in general, this has been evident from the obvious imperfections of 
the structure, the style, or the language ; but, in that of Mr. Ragg, it ap- 
pears from uniformity of excellence. We do not mean, of course, that his 
work is without defect ; but only that it is <jf such a character as proves it 
to be that of one man : nor the work only, but the conception also. It 
cannot have been corrected for the author to any considerable extent, un- 
less, which is not to be supposed, it was entirely written for him. But it 
bears no such marks of having profited by the revision of the author of 
the World before the Flood, as a knowledge of that excellent poet’s writings 
would have enabled us to point out, had they been visible. 

It pleased Dr. Johnson to decide that sacred subjects are unfit for 
poetry, are not susceptible of imaginative embellishment. Half of the 
Bible is a standing refutation of this absurd opinion. M as not Isaiah a 
poet, and was not David ? Does not the sceptic author of “ Childe Ha- 
rold” himself confess that the fervid writings of the evangelical prophet, 
were the Helicon from which he drank bis most inspiring draughts r Is Mil- 
ton no proof that sacred themes are adapted to poetry? But Milton, in the 
opinion of the author of “ Rasselas,” was not a poet. In this opinion we 
never knew any man agree, except Cobbett, whose whim it is to condemn 
poetry and potatoes in the same category. From these tirctidea umbo, the 
present age, as well as the preceding ones, begs leave to differ. And not last 
upon the list — a list comprising the names of Young and Cowper, Watts 
and Wesley, Grahame and Pollock, may now be placed the name of Thomas 
Ragg. His poem, moreover, may be adduced as a proof that the man who 
is in Christ is a new creature, as it respects his intellectual as well as his 
moral constitution. The peace of God gives a collectedness, the love of 
God an ardour, the hope of glory an elation to the mind, which may, with- 
out exaggeration, be counted equal to the duplication of its native powers. 

The design of the poem is thus briefly, but clearly, expressed in the 
author’s preface : — 

“ The work is divided into three parts of four honks each ; the first on the Being, the 
second on the nature, of God, the third of God revealed: and the design of the whole is to 
demonstrate that the God to whose existence both nature and reason bear w itness is the same 
Being who is revealed to us in the Holy Scriptures.” 

After what we have said, the following apology may seem unnecessary ; 
but we give it as an evidence of the spirit of holy proselytism in which the 
author has tasked his powers, and we may add, no doubt, his physical con 
stitution : — 

“ He is constrained, however, to confess that in several places in the first eight books, 
more especially in the latter part of the sixth, he found it required some trouble and patience 
{notwithstanding the embellishments flowed spontaneously,) to bring into good poetical mea- 
sure science, philosophy, and metaphysical abstractions ; and make his statements, at the 
same time, with such condensed clearness, that ordinary intellect might both grasp and un- 
derstand them.” 

In the first part, Mr. Ragg grapples with the atheist ; and it is refresh- 
ing to find him acknowledging the assistance, for which he has been in- 
debted to those powerful champions of the truth, Messrs. Samuel Drew 
. and Thomas Allin: the latter of whom is well known as the author 
of some valuable treatises on the awful subject, and is an eloquent 
preacher in the Methodist New Connexion — which, by-the-bye, if we are 
rightly informed, has had the honour of enrolling Mr. Ragg amongst its 
members. * 

The poem opens with an invocation, in which the author gratefully and 
touchingly recalls the goodness of God, who 

“ Snatched me, a rebel, from destruction's jaws, 

When I denied thee.” 
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The first book contains an illustration of the marks of infinitely wise 
design in the works of nature. After referring to “the firmament,” as 
“ showing God’s handy-work,” he exhibits the phenomena of vegetation, 
disclosed by the return of day, as additional proofs of creative skill ; 
concluding with a survey of the elements, as big with evidence of the 
wisdom and goodness of their Maker. The creation of man, and the in- 
ternal testimony of the human soul, are adduced in the second book as sub- 
versive of the atheistic theory. This book, as well as the third, contains 
some keen and well-directed satire, of which the ridiculous notions of 
Mirabaud are the principal objects. In the fourth book, the evidence of 
a Providence, particular as well as general, is made to tell powerfully in 
the scale of truth. Of this class of proofs, he boldly adduces as the 
strongest — 

•' the exper'ence of Cliri:sti;m hearts, 

Teeming witli almost miracles; ’ 

and closes with an address to the Deity, clothed with all that sublimity 
with which scriptural language enables those who are skilful in its use 
and arrangement to invest their pious homage. 

In treating on the manner of the Divine Subsistence (for we must re- 
frain from further regular analysis), Mr. Ragg has chosen to avail himself of 
the well-known work of Professor Kidd, of which, indeed, he avows his 
endeavours to com])ress the substance in his verse. This author, with 
Faber and some others, have induced our poet to go more minutely than 
Scripture warrants into the proofs of the Trinity ; and it is thought by some 
clever critics that he with them has rather contributed to the support than to 
the refutation of Unitarian error, by jnitting the tritheistic theory in the 
place of the doctrine of revelation. If tradition is to be accepted as good 
evidence, there is nothing so absurd that it may not be established ; and 
analogical proofs, or illustrations, for they are not proofs, are just as unsa- 
tisfactory and fallacious. There is a point in religious belief beyond which 
we must consent to go without the guidance of reason ; for human reason 
is naturally and necessarily incapable of apprehending any thing concerning 
the Godhead beyond what is plainly revealed. We cannot by searching 
find out God ; and in meeting unbelievers on their own ground, we should 
be careful to preserve the memory of this salutary caution in our minds. 

With reference to that portion of the poem in which the author resorts 
to the aid of reason in describing the nature of God, a friendly but yet a 
faithful critic has remarked : — 

“ Upon these grounds, tlien, nenmst lionestlv sav, that we could have wished to cancel 
and suppress nearly the wlioleof Mr. I’agg’s Second Part There are some splendid passages, 
which we should have been glad to rescue from their connexion ; and the lour books might 
furnish materials fora single beauiilul one. Hut we much fear that the usefulness and popu- 
larity of the whole poem will he seriously diminished by the introduction of this metaphysical 
matter. We admire the ingenuity and skill which Mr. Kagg has displayed in iiianaging so 
tinmanageable a train of reasoning ; but it is ingenuity misplaced. These four books inter- 
posed between the Evidence from Creation and I’rovidence, and the Evidence from Revelti- 
tion, will form, we fear, not a link between the two I’arts, but a gulph, which the reader 
must either leap, or he will iloimder in it, so as never to get any further. The Poem would 
be sulhciently long, and ijuitc as comjdete, were these four books omitted ; and the volume 
would be, in our judgment, better adapted to secure the author’s pious and honourable 
object. We do not require Mr. Ragg to abide by our decision; but we hope that he will 
speeilily have occasion, in preparing a new edition, to take it into his serious consideration.” 

This is a somewhat startling proposition. But whether his chief object 
is to disseminate true notions of the Divine Being, or to obtain poetic fame, 
the author will do well to weigh maturely the advice given him : for both 
objects may be gained in unison : the fame of such a poem will march side 
by side with its utility. 

But the critic is not content with his first proposition. The ninth book 
appears to him unequal in poetic design and felicity to the rest of the work, 
as well as objectionable on the same score as the four books immediately 
preceding it. But he shall speak again for himself : — 

“ There are some passages in the ninth book which lie open to the objections already 
stated; and, if we are not mistaken, this book is the least happily and %igorously executed in 
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the poem. The tenth is ‘ the Incarnation,' which the author did well to put forth as a speci- 
men of the entire work. It is a noble poem of itself. Tlie eleventh book contains a sketch of 
the history of the Church . The last has for its theme, the Millennium, and ‘ the last apos- 
tacy,’ by which, according to the Millenarian theory, it is to be succeeded. Here Mr. Kagg 
has been anticipated by the author of the Course of Time ; and both have been, in our opinion , 
led astray by mistaking for the sure word of prophecy, tlie false light of expositors. The 
theme was a seductive one ; yet it has transported the author beyond the proper bound of 
his argument ; and a poem characterized by the severe majesty of truth, ought not to have 
terminated with descriptions that run into the license of conjecture. Shall we be thought very 
ruthless critics, if, having already proposed to cancel four entire books, we suggest, as a still 
further improv'einent, the consolidation of the ninth with the tenth, and of the last two, by 
means of copious excisions? It is not that the pa.ssages we should omit are inferior in merit 
to the rest of the poem, or do discredit to the author in any respect, but that they are either 
not in harmony with the character of his production, or not likely to subserve his ultimate 
object. It is because we think too highly of .\)r. Ragg to flatter him, and too highly of what 
he has achieved, to be willing it should obtain a limited or transitory popularity, — because we 
wish it to be read, and to live, and to think that it has in it a vigorous principle of life, — that 
we would thus unsparingly prune it of those parts which, though they may look specious, are 
in facta redundant growth, which it will be injurious to let remain. Mr. Ragg is as yet a 
young poet, and it cannot be expected that he should have hitherto attained to the Sybilliue 
secret of enhancing the value of his productions by reducing the number of his leaves.” 

The candour of these criticisms is evident ; and they will doubtless re- 
ceive Mr. Ragg’s maturest consideration. We only hope that the time for 
determining may speedily arrive, in the shape of a demand for a second 
edition. We conclude with an extract from this noble poem, which will be 
found to justify the praise we have awarded to it. It is on the subject of 
evangelical providence, if we may use the phrase • — 

But there is stronger evidence than all 
Enumerated yet, superior still. 

As much as light is to the dusky hue 
That ushers in the fulness of the day. 

Which (and if haply’ it gain for me the badge 
Of su 2 )erstition, and the’ Enthusiast's name. 

I’ll gadly bear it for the sake of Him 

Who wore a crown of piercing thorns for me,) 

I will uphold, as proving of itself 
Sufficiently the being of a God. 

I mean the experience of Christian’s hearts, 

Teeming with almost miracles. 

Talk not 

To me of causes and efl’ects, — what cause 
Could make a man forget his native self. 

And start to life anew ? What cause could wake 
A hatred of the things which erst he lov’d 
And revell’d in, and rolled beneath his tongue 
As a sweet morsel, and did look upon 
As all that he should ever And of joy ? — 

And love of what he hated theretofore . 

With perfect hatred, persecuting oft 
With all the zeal that malice could impart? 

What cause could turn the vilest of the \nle 
To the most moral ; the opinions change. 

Of heady men, blasphemers, infidels. 

Wandering as once 1 wandered, ’neath the blaze 
Of false philosophy, whose dazzling beams 
Blinded my young eyes to the light of truth. 

And turn them from dumb idols unto God? 

Could make hypocrisy sincere ; the thief 
Honest ; the liar love the truth ; the slave 
Of brutal passion chaste; the miser free 
And liberal ; the spendthrift prone to save 
That he may have a portion wherewithal 
To give relief to others in distress ; 

Yea, murderers love their neighbours as themselves? 

These things accompany the Christian’s faith. 

And though I grant there are some counterfeits. 

Yet to be counterfeits there needs must be 
The sterling coin they imitate so well. 

Nor are these all. What wondrous cause could cleanse 
The conscience from its stains ? could set it free 
At once from guilt and fear ? give liberty 
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To the condemned? bear witness w'ith our souls 
That we are children of the Holy One ? 

And demonstrate to a sane, thinking man, 

He hath received a spirit in his heart, 

A spirit he possess’d not heretofore. 

Which makes him look w’ith confidence towards God, 

Exclaiming ‘Abba! Father!’ What high cause i 

Could make us see (what erst we did not see) 

In what seem’d chaos, order ? what appeared 
Foolishness, wisdom ? what we once beheld 
As but the ravings of absurdity, 

A picture of our souls’ experience 
Drawn even to perfection 1 What great cause 
Could make a passage of the word of God 
Run like a flasli of lightning through the veins. 

Revive the drooping, give the mourner ease. 

Pierce guilt more keenly than a two-edged sword, 

O’erflow the heart with love, or waken joy, 

Such joy as none but sons of God can know, i 

A foretaste of eternal blessedness ? 

What cause could give SJich answers unto praj'er 
As Christians find, direct, propitious, clear. 

From the full storehouses of heaven and earth 
Supplying physical and mental wants ? 

Such answers as they scarcelj' dared to hope. 

Although they craved them, giving them relief 
In trouble, counsel when they need it most. 

Bringing to nought the malice of their foes, 

And lifting biilw’arks 'gainst the tempter’s rage? 

What cause, except the power of God, — that power 
That made and rules all nature ? 
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WESLEYAN-METHODIST REFORM. 

s' ADDRESS OF THE STEWARDS, LEADERS, 

I LOCAL PREACHERS, AND OTHER OFFICERS, 

I OF THE MANCHESTER FIRST CIRCUIT; TO 

I THE SOCIETIES THROUGHOUT THE WES- 

f leyan-methodist connexion. 

|| Manchester First Circuit, Oldhani-strcet, 

I Nov 6, 1834. 

P Beloved Brethren, — As part of the great 

}1 Methodist Family, anxious to co-operate to- 

I w’ards the welfare of the whole, we have 
taken the liberty of addressing this Circular 
to tlie Circuit Stewards, and others through- 
out our Connexion. M e think this to be 
our duty, from the prominence which recent 
events have given to the Manchester I'irsl 
Circuit, in reference to the M esleyan 1 heo- 
logical Institution. The public prints, and 
journals of the day, have made the subjects 
of discussion sufficiently notorious, to obviate 
the necessity of our entering into any further 
detail for your information. The object of 
the present Address is to lay before you the 
results of our late Quarterly Meeting, held 
by adjournment from Monday, Sep. 29, to 
Oct. 20, and to Nov. 3; with a view chiefly 
to represent to you that line of conduct whicli 
we deem expedient and necessary to be pur- 
sued. in the present most momentous crisis of 
affairs in the Wesle}'ap.-Methodist Connexion. 

Tlie annexed Resolutions will show you 
our most deliberate and mature judgment, 
relative to the Wesleyan Theological Institu- 
tion. The number of Official jMembers, pre- 
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sent at the First Adjournment, on Monday, 

October 20, when the “Resolutions” were 
passed seriatim, was above eighty ; and the 
greatest number of dissentients from any of 
tliem was not more than six. At the Second 
Adjournment, on Monday, Nov. 3, the Three 
Propositions were proposed, seriatim, and 
passed unanimously. 

That some prompt and efficient measures 
are necessary to allay the general agitation, t 

and restore confidence to our extensive Con- 
nexion, must be obvious to every intelligent 
and reflecting mind ; and that such, only, 
ought to be proposed, as are most likely to 
secure the co-operation of the Gre.yt Body 
OF THE Peopi.e, appear to ns of infinite im- 
portance, and to be attempted with the utmost 
solicitude. No pains have been spared by 
us, to endeavour to secure this momentous 
object. The ultimate success of the means i 

now in operation, which have arisen out of | 

recent circumstances, mainly depends upon 
the inviolable preservation of the U-vity 
OF the Body, and its vigorous co- 
operation. This must be secured by every 
possible means ; and, it is confidently ex- 
pected, that the moderate, but firm and 
efficient measures now proposed, will be 
found adeipiate, speedily to rectify those 
abuses which have, for some time past, been 
just causes of complaint and dissatisfaction. j 

Should we be successful in proposing what | 

will meet with the general approbation of j 

the People in the Methodist Connexion, | 

we foresee nothing which cayi ultimately de* | 
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featthe issue so anxiously desired and prayed 
for, — that of restoring our crippled Constitu- 
tion to its wonted energy, and of preventing 
the recurrence of its violation, which, un- 
happily, has been the case in too iiianv fla- 
grant instances of comparatively recent oc- 
currence. More successfully to attain this 
great object, A Central Conmiilee is ap- 
pointed to correspond with as many of the 
Circuits as may be disposed to co-operate 
with us; and we take the liberty of suggest- 
ing, that it is indispensably necessary to 
obtain the sense of the whole Counexii>n, by 
special resolutions Uikeu at all the Quarterly 
Meetings. We farther beg to state onr tnoitl 
deliberate judgment, that no Superintendent, 
or Travelling Preacher, can refuse to put any 
Kesolution which is not contrary to the rules 
and the usages of the Body, without himself 
becoming a daring violator of the Methodist 
constitution : that the people, “ through the 
medium of all their public oflicers," have the 
acknowledged, — iucontesi able right to express 
their opinions in their Quarter Day Meet- 
ings, on any “ Rule or Regulation" of Con- 
ference ; or any thing which they think 
aflects their interest and happiness, — so that 
they express themselves temperately, and 
constitutionally Should any Superintendent, 
or Travelling Preacher, be so rash, or obsti- 
nate, as to refuse to administer the discipline 
of our Connexion, by not putting your Re- 
solutions to the vote, or by leaving the chair ; 
he does, thereby, openly oppose himself to 
the authority of the Conference, whose laws 
he is appointed by his office to administer. 
Wherever such a violation occurs, it is the 
bounden duty of the members of such 
Quarterly Meeting, immediately to choose a 
Chairman from among themselves, and 
through him, “ to send their sentiments to 
the Conference,” of their own authority. 
To the exercise of this firm and hyitimule 
right of expressing your opinions on the ]>re- 
sent critical posture of our atfairs, when the 
very existence of our Connexion is at stake, 
we most earnestly w/-f7e and entreat you! — 
and that you will not, on any consideration 
whatever, siifl'er the approaciiing December 
Quarterly Meeting to pass, without express- 
ing yourselves on the subject of the accom- 
panying Resolutions and Puopositions. 

So deeply are we impressed with the awful 
risk of indecision in the present struggle, 
that, after long and anxious deliberation, 
we are constrained to come to the conclusion , 
as a Circuit, to withhold from this time all 
supplies whatever of money, except those of 
the Weekly contributions of Class-money, 
and the Quarterly contributions at the re- 
newal of the tickets, — until the present im- 
portant Question between the People and 
THE C4»nference be adjusted. These two 
contributions must be regularly supplied, in 
order to enable the Stewards to discharge 
the duty which each Circtiit tacitly acknow- 
ledges, to support the Preachers appointed 
by the Conference till the end of the Me- 
thodistical year. This prompt and decisive 
measure, we are confident, is by far less peri- 
lous, by bringing the conflict to“a speedy issue, 
than to hazard the infinite peril of a collision 
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between the opposing parties, for any con- 
siderable duration. The moment that a 
satisfactory adjustment shall be concluded, all 
the usual supplies will be opened, and, we 
doubt not, they will be more abundantly pro- 
ductive than ever. 

In the mean time perntit us to state, as the 
subject which, after all, is of paramount im- 
portance, our great anxiety, lest any thing 
should, fur a moment, lead any of our be- 
loved brethren or s'sters to lose sight of those 
high-spiritual interests, which alone ctu 
sanctily whatever means may be emploved 
lor the reformation of abuses, or the advance- 
ment of the glory of (Jod, and the prosperity 
and happine.ss of his people. Let nothing 
induce any individual officer to resign his 
situation, or any private individual his mem- 
bership. M hatever afl'ront may be ofl'ered 
from any quarter, — whatever provocatitin may 
be given, — whatever temporary wrong may 
be inflicted, — let nothing form an argument 
to induce them to leave the Body in resent- 
ment. A steady adherence to our spiritual 
duties, both private and public, and a care- 
ful walking according to our well-tried Rules, 
and incomparable Constitution, will speedily 
witness the restoration of peace, harmony, 
and good government, throughout the whole 
of our extensive Connexion. Our spiritual 
.Ternsalem, loosed from the bonds of her neck, 
shall shake herself from the dust of her cap- 
tivity, .and put on her beautiful garments. 
Our blessed original Methodism, will come 
forth more lovely than ever before the whole 



worlil, adorned with lier luitive simplicity and 
beauty, and endued with the irresistible 
energy of revealed truth, and the trans- 
forming influence of divine love ! A more 
glorious and rapid extension of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom than has ever yet been witnessed 
will astonish the nations of the earth. “ The 
Spirit will be poured upon us from on high, 
and the wilderness be a fruitful field, and 
the fruitful fiehl be counted for a forest. 
The judgment shall dwell in the wilderness, 
and righteousness remain in the fruitliil 
field. And the work of righteousne.ss shall 
be peace : and the efl'ect of righteousness 
quietness and assurance for ever. And my 
people shall dwell in a peaceable habitation, 
and in .sure dwellings, and in quiet resting- 
places.” As the Almighty at first honoured 
Methodism, by giving it the lead in the great 
spiritual and moral reformation efl'eeted by 
the instrumentality of our venerable father 
and founder, the Rev. John Wesley ; so 
shall it be honoured in “ the last days,” as 
“ enlarging the place of its tent, stretching 
forth the curtains of its habitation, length- 
ening its cords, and strengthening its stakes," 
till it shall aflord sufficient shelter, accomiuo- 
dufion, .md comfort to all tho.se kindred 
DENOMINATIONS to wliicli it lias given rise, 
— exhibiting to the whole world one of the 
noble.st verifications and illustrations yet 
given of our Saviour’s ])rediction of the 
future -triumphs of his Church, ‘ That there 
shall be one fold and one Shepherd." 

Signed in behalf of the Meeting, 
Edw.ard Clegg, P c. i 

JOH.N Hcll. S Stewards. 
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RESOLUTIONS AND PROPOSITIONS PASSED AT 
THE QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE MAN- 
CHESTER FIRST CIRCUIT, HELD BY AD- 
JOURNMENT FROM MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 
29th, to OCTOBER 29tII, and MONDAY, 

NOVEMBER 3rd. 

The Kev. Samuel Warren, LL.D. in the 
Chair. 



unity, but Jw»M*d/a<e discontinuance of the 
Wesleyan Theological Institution. 

0. Tliat the Members of this Meeting do 
now express their ardent attachment to Wes- 
leyan Methodism, and pledge themselves to 
continued unity with its societies, and promise 
to promote, as far as in them lies, the same 
principle of unity throughout the Connexion. 



Resolved, — 

1. That this Meeting has read with dis- 
satisfaciion, in the Minutes of Conference 
j<ist published, the announcement of its reso- 
lutions relative to the Wesleyan Theological 
Institution, in winch the Conference, having 
appointed its otKcers, have also directed 
an executive committee to carry into “ im- 
mediate e.vtculion such parts of the en- 
tire idan as may be found practicable, ” in- 
cluding “ the selection of suitable premises 
for tlie Institu’.ion house," the preparation 
of regulati(»ns for its government, together 
with the entire system of its operations- 

2. Tliat we consider this proceeding a direct 
violation of one of the most important stipu- 
lations appended to the articles of the Me- 
thodist Constitution, as drawn up at Leeds 
in 1797, in which the Connexion is assured, 
— “ That in order to prevent any degree of 
precipitation in mahing new rides, and to 
obtain information of the sentiments of the 
people, no regulations will be finally con- 
firmed till after a year's consideration, and 
the knowledge of the sentiments of the Con- 
nexion at large, through the medium of all 
their public officers." 

3. 'riiat this Meeting, anxious, above all 
things, to preserve the original character of 
]\Jethodism, considers the institution lately 
established in London, not only as tending 
to destroy the conservative principles of the 
body in respect of its unity, but also as 
fraught with the most deteriorating conse- 
quences to its spirituality, and likely to be 
utterly subversive of its character. 

4. That we consider the union of two 
such offices in any one person, as announced 
in the late Minutes of Conference, bv which 
that individual is constituted both President 
of the Institution and Senior Secretary of 
our Foreign Missions, as utterly incompatible 
•with the peace and happiness of the Con- 
nexion : — that the powers conceded to a fkint- 
mittee of London Preachers, for the “ addi- 
tional ’ examination of the candidates for 
the Institution, and to pronounce them to be 
“ ineligible to be called out into the work for 
that year, and to refer their cases for re-con- 
sideration to the ensuing Conference,” is a 
dangerous transfer of power, as it carries the 
means of rendering nugatory the decisions 
of the Quarter Days, and of the District 
Meetings ; and that the dissatisfaction created 
throughout the Connexion by this innovation 
upon our oi-iginal Constitution, is likely to 
have the most injur ions effects upon some of 
the Funds of the Connexion. 

5. That this Meeting is solemnly im- 
pressed with the conviction, that nothing can 
allay the dangerous excitement which the 
late measures of Conference have occasioned, 
restore confidence to the Connexion, prevent 
divisions in tlie Body, and perpetuate its 



In conformity with the foregoing reso- 
lutions, and to secure the rights of the 
PEOPLE from being neglected or infringed, 
we further take this opportunity of stating 
our firm conviction, that the three following 
Propositions require a distinct recognition on 
the part of the Conference, as essential to 
the preservation of brotherly love, and the 
maintenance of the unity of the people, as 
members of one indivisible Connexion : — 

1st. That this Meeting, as constituting a 
part of the great body of the people, require 
nothing new in the constitution of Methodism. 

By “ the constitution of Methodism," we 
mean that form of government which came 
down to us from our venerable father and 
founder, the Rev. .Tohn Wesley, and which 
has been acciunmodated, as far as has been 
found practicable, to meet every reasonable 
requirement of the people, by the united 
wisdom, counsel, and experience of the 
fiithers of our Connexion, who drew up those 
two important documents which define the 
powers of the preachers and of the people, 
so as to adjust and maintain the government 
of the Connexim, viz. : — First, “ the Plan 
of Pacification " agreed upon between the 
preachers and the people in the year 1795; 
anil, secondly, the subsequent “ Regulations 
made at Leeds,” in 1797. Within these 
rules and regulations, there has generally 
been fnund sufficient conservative principle 
to maintain the peace, harmony', and 
good government of the Connexion. Those 
instances which have occurred, seeming- 
ly at variance with this statement, may 
all be originated [attributed?] either to the 
neglect of acting upon those principles, the 
infringement of them, or the adoption of re- 
gulations at variance with them. Thus, for 
example, the present agitation of the Con- 
nexion relative to “ the institution fur the 
education of the junior preachers” has been 
occasioned by the “ precipitation' of the 
Conference in this momentous step, in es- 
tablishing it at once, without allowing the 
people twelve months to consider the subject, 
to which delay' the Conference stood pledged 
in tlie following quotation from the aforesaid 
“ Regulations made at Leeds” in 1797 : — “ We 
have given the quarterly meetings oppor- 
tunity of considering every new law, of sus- 
pending the execution of it for a year in their 
respective circuit, and of sending their senti- 
ments upon it to the Conference before it be 
finally confirmed. ’ In the exercise of this 
legitimate right, the people will be found to 
possess sufficient po.ver to rectify the error 
lately committed by the Conference ; and so 
in every other which may occur, whenever 
the voice of the people is duly heard and 
their rights a.sserted. The late violation of 
the Constitution of Methodism by the Con- 
ference, in reference to the establishment of 
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“ The Wesleyan Theological Institution,” 
we consider to be a sufficient justitication of 
our publicly communicating with our lay 
brethren throughout tlie Connexion on this 
important sulyect. 

2nd. That the preachers in Conference 
come to their decisions by the use of the ballot. 

This practice is no innovation upon the 
present Constitution, inasmuch as it is in 
constant nse on certain qitestions both in 
Conference and in the District Meetings. 
All therefore that we require for immetliate 
adoption, is the enlargement of a piivilege 
enjoyed in those meetings to the extent of 
every question in Conference, where any in- 
dividual preacher may require it. There is 
reason to hope, that this practice will ren- 
der every preacher sufficiently free to ex- 
press his judgment, and alibnl such ground 
of confidence in the integrity of the preachers , 
in faithfully consulting the interests of the 
people, as ma 3 ^ render necessary anj' further 
demand upon the Conference. 

3d. That in future the Conference be open 
to the laity. This privilege is only an en- 
largement of what has been conceded of late 
years to the people during one sitting in the 
Conference. The restrictions under which 
they ask this privilege, in reference to the 
expediting of business and the comfort of 
the preacher, are — fimt, that the people 
shall sit apart from the preacher*, and not 
be entitled to vote ; and, secondly, that each 
travelling preacher in full Connexion be 
allowed to admit bj- ticket one person to 
each sitting of the Conference (excepting 
onlj’ when the characters of the preachers 
are under examination, and during the time 
when the members of the legalized fund ere 
transacting their own peculiar business). 
This requirement we think indispensable, 
that it may operate as a check to any undue 
influence which may be used against the 
interests of the people, even in tlie use of the 
ballot. 

1st. That this Meeting continues to ac- 
knowledge the Rev. Dr. Warren as the only 
lawful Superintendent of the Manchester 
First Circuit ; and that the attempt lately 
made to set aside his authority, and suspend 
his spiritual ministrations, by the decision of 
a Special District Meeting, is disgraceful to 
their characters as Christian ministers, un- 
righteous in the sight of God, and contrary 
to the legitimate exercise of the pi;wer vested 
in them by the Conference. 

2d. That the thanks of this Meeling be 
given to the Rev. Samuel Warren, LL.D., 
for his able and impartial conduct in the 
chair ; also to the Rev. Phillip Garrett, of 
Rochdale, and to the Rev. Joshua Marsden, 
of Sheemess, for similar conduct at their 
respective Quarterly Meetings. 

3d. That a Central Committee, in the 
Manchester First Circuit, be appointed to 
conduct the general correspondence ; and 
that William Wood, Esq., be constituted the 
Corresponding Secretary, with power to se- 
lect such assistants as he mav’ deem neces- 
sary. 
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The Liverpool Societies have given in their 
adhesion to these resolutions ; but the gene- 
ralitj' of Wesleyan-Methodist Reformers ap- 
pear to be convinced that nothing short of 
lay-delegates in Conference and District 
Meetings, will suffice to cure the evils with 
which the domination of the travelling 
preachers has afflicted the Conue.xion. 

NEW CHAPELS, Ac. 

October 19, a ver}- commodious room was 
opened by the \\ eslev an Methodists, for 
divine service, at the village of Pemburt', 
near Tunbridge Wells. 

October 23, a new' Wesleyan chapel at 
Grirasworth, in the Todmorton Circuit, was 
opened for public worship. The cost of the 
chapel is 600/., towards which 145/. have 
been realised b\' private subscription, and 55/. 
bj' public collection at the opening. 

November 7, the Methodist rs’’ew Con- 
nexion-chapel. Rochdale, was opened. The 
Revs. F. Newberv, Ashton-under- Line, and 
S. Hulme, Manchester, preached on the Sab- 
bath, and J. R. Stephens on the Wednesday 
evening. The congregations were numerous 
and respectable, and the amount of collections 
46/. The chapel, w hich is built in a chaste 
and elegant style, will accommodate about 
700, has school-rooms underneath, and when 
the improvements proposed to be made in the 
town shall be completed, will occupy a very 
.excellent site. By collections at the opening, 
and subscriptions previously- obtained, full 
half the entire cost of the erection w ill be 
defrayed!^. 

The Primitive Methodists have purchased 
Ebc-uezer Chapel, Spring-street, Hudders- 
field. 

MARFJED. 

Aug. 23, at the Parish Church, in St. 
Andrew's, Jamaica, the Rev. John Walters, 
Wesle.yan-Methodist Missionary, to Miss 
Lavinia .Tennings, of Kingston. 

.-iug. 29, in Kingston, .Jamaica, the Rev. 
James Rowden, Wesley-an Minister, to Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter of the late Alexander 
Miller, Esq., merchant. 

Oct. 29, at Woburn, by the Rev. Tho- 
mas Roy-, Mr. Slater, of OIney, Bucks, to 
Miss Euseiba Cutriss, of Woburn. Mr. 
Slater goes out as a Missionary to Jamaica. 

OBITUARY. 

Oct. 20, agetl 31, at Darlston, the Rev. 
Robert Woodhall, who, during the last two 
y-ears, preached in the Bradford Circuit, 
amongst the Primitive Methodists. 

Oct. 24, at Exeter, in her 82d year, 
Elizabeth, relict of Mr. John Moon, minister 
in the Wesdeyau Connexion, whom she sur- 
vived thirty-three years. She died in the 
calmness of Christian hope, ‘‘ knowing in 
Avhom she had believed,” and “holding the 
beginning of her confidence steadfast unto 
the end.” 

Oct. 25, in her 93J year, Mrs. Mary 
Steel, of Hull, relict of the late Mr. Robert 
Steel; she having been a steady member of 
the Wesleyan-Methodist Society between 
sixty and seventy years. 
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